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PREFACE 



John Carroll, the first bishop of the Catholic Chorch in the 
United States, was bom in Maryland, on January 25, 1735. As 
a boy of thirteen, after completing his elementary studies at 
Bohemia Manor Academy, he was sent abroad with his cousin, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, to the English Jesuit Coll^;e at 
St Omer, FranM. He entered the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus in 1753, and was ordained to the priesthood in 
1769. The year after the Suppression of the Society, he returned 
to Maryland. In 1776, he accompanied Benjamin Franklin, 
Samuel Chase and Charles Carroll of Carrollton, in their unsuc- 
cessful mission to Canada. Appointed Prefect-Apostolic of the 
Church in the Thirteen Original States in 1784, he guided the 
Catholic body, cleric and lay, throi^h the difficult period of recon- 
struction which followed the Revolutionary War. In 1789, he 
was elected by his fellow-priests first Bishop of Baltimore, the 
oldest ^iscopal see in the nation. For twenty-five years he was 
the chief shepherd of the Catholic flock in the United States. 
In 1808, the See of Baltimore was raised to the dignity of an 
archbishopric and four suffragan dioceses were created — at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Bardstown. In the conse- 
cration of his suffragans, he witnessed the crowning act of his 
quarter-century of chiirch otganization. He died in Baltimore, 
December 3, 1815, on the threshold of his eighty-first year. 

Almost a half-century has passed unce the well-beloved his- 
torian of the Church in the United States, John Gilmary Shea, 
b^an the composition of his £Aft <uid Times of the Most Rev- 
ertnd John Carroll. Siwx that time numerous documents on 
the subject have been brought to light ; some of these have been 
published in various historical periodicals ; while many other docu- 
ments, lying for a century in the quiet of libraries and archives 
here and abroad, have added considerably to our knowledge of 
the problems which John Carroll faced during the twenty-five 
years of his episcopate. The archival depots of Rome, Paris, 
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adi Preface 

Westminster, London, Stonyhurst, Xihgt, and Brussels, were 
searched for documentary material, and the episcopal archives 
of Baltimore, Detroit, Quebec, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and old Vincennes were also examined for further infonnatioo. 
I have not hesitated to repeat paragr^hs from these unpuUished 
BOurres wherever the clarity or the continuity of' the text re- 
quired it 

These two volumes are the result of my lectures on American 
Church history at the Catholic University of America during the 
academic years 1919-1921, and I am happy to chronicle here the 
co^>eration of my students in analyzii^ and criticising the many 
photostat documents which have been used for this work. The 
Catholic University of America has been a centre of study for 
American history since its foundation, and it is fitting in this 
r^ard to offer a tribute of recognition to the present Rector, 
the Right Reverend Bishop Shahan, for his inspiration in the 
[banning of this work and for his constant encouragement 

My thanks are extended also to the curators of different 
libraries and archives for substantial assistance. To Canon 
Edwin Burton, D.D., for valuable direction, and to Father John 
Hungerford Pollen, S.J., for copies of the Carroll correspondence 
now in the London Jesuit archives, I am particularly grateful. 
To a group of personal friends who assisted me financially in 
having documents photographed and copied for this work, I 
offer stuKre acknowledgement. 

To my Ordinary, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Philadelphia, I 
wish to express my grateful appreciation of the honour he has 
given roe in permitting me to dedicate these volumes to him. 

PSTER GUILDAY. 

March 25, 1922. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
JOHN CARROLL 

Arehbiikop of Baltimort 

CHAPTER I 

BIRTH AND EARLY EDUCATION 

(1735-1748) 

The genea](^y of the Carrons of Maryland is somewhat un- 
certain. The pcqjularity of the Christian names Charles, Daniel, 
Mary, Eleanor, in the different branches of the family and the 
complicated kinship which arose from marriage ties render it 
difficult to discover their exact lineage.* The Stemmata Car- 
rollana, however, gives a basis for such a genealogy; and for 
all branches of the family in Maryland, a common ancestor is 
claimed in Florence O'CarroU, King of Ely, Ireland, who died 
in 1205.' The leading Maryland Carrotls were of the Catholic 
Fsidi, and the old family motto. In fide et in bello fortes, though 
changed in 1688 by Charles Carroll, the Attorney General, to 
Vbicumque cum Ubertate, may be accepted as the keynote to the 
Carroll character. 



* Tbe geiic>Ii](ieal irnoptii in Ruwlaiid, Lif* and CoTntp»*dtiKt of Charlii 
CamB ef CtrolHon, vol. il, n. 4JJ-44S (New Yotk, igoS), li bwed upon th« Sttm- 
■wM Carreliatm, bx FumiiCK Jobm O'Cauoll, in the Jonmat of tKt R»yal HiilBTieal 
and Anhnlagical AiMtiaHom iff Srrluni (Oclober. tSSj), vol. n, 4th toitt. CI. 
DoWMtMS, Tin AtntrioHi Cafitalint HOI mid Itt Early Cathotte Propritlari. in Um 
CotJuKc Hiitmal Rniiea, vol. ii, p. 173. Downins writa: "It n»j be TtnurkA] in 
pu^ne that the fenslogical and biographical pubticationi iuucd by the Carrolli proenl 
a eonfoainc mau of erron which hai milled the meat conicientiaai biitoriini" (Ibid., 
p. a^B). DowaJoK print! In thl( article ■ letter from Elizabeth Carroll, the liiter of 
the archbuhop, dated Wubington. D. C, March 16, iSio (from the Notre Dame 
ArchiTCi), which contains the moat authentic fsmilr biitorr of the Carroll family. 

* "It la IndiiputaUe that the O'CarroDi were in very arly afci Un(i of the 
aitiTC diMrict of Ely, and the territory was lo named from Ely, daufhter of LiKbta, 
•oa of the Kioi ft Hnnats, one of our ancient lawglvera who flooriihcd tbont the 
thae of ottr Lord Jeani Chriat" (BcTBaH, Iritk Aiitiguanam Stitarekri, cited by 
RuHXLL, ItaryUmd, tht Land of Saiutnary, pp. sE«-sB7. Bdto., 1907). 
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2 Tke Life and Times of John Carroll 

The Catholic Faith had witnessed a century of life, if not of 
progress, in the English colonies of North America, when John 
Carroll, the first bishop of the new Republic, was born to Daniel 
and Eleanor Carroll, on January 8, 1735, at Upper Marlboro, 
Prince George's County, Maryland.' Daniel Carroll was of 
the family of Keane Carroll, of Ireland, and had emigrated to 
America at the beginning of the eighteenth century. He be- 
came a prominent Maryland merchant, and he must have pos- 
sessed more than the attraction of wealth to have won for his 
bride one of Maryland's richest heiresses, Eleanor Darnall, the 
daughter of Henry Darnall of the Woodyard.* John Carroll's 
mother was amot^ the highly educated women of her day ; and, 
like so many of the young Catholic girls of the colonies, she had 
been sent to Europe to finish her schooling. Ties of blood and 
ties of marriage linked the leading Catholic households of Mary- 
land into one large family — the Roziers, the Youngs, the Dar- 
tialls, the Brents, the Sewalls, the Brookes, and the Carrolls of 
the two principal branches. 

These two branches of the Carroll family, much inter-married, 
are descended from Charles Carroll, the Attorney General, and 
Daniel Carroll, of Upper Marlboro. 

The principal descendants of Charles Carroll the Attorney 
General, who arrived in Maryland in 1688, are: (i) Chasi.es 
Carroll of Carrollton (1737-1832), who was son of Charles 
Carroll of Annapolis and grandson of the Attorney General. 
His father was one of the wealthiest land-owners of the colo- 
nies. He himself was the only Catholic signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence,' and by marriage he was a cousin 
of Archbishop Carroll. (2) Eleanor Carroll, the daughter 

■ Sbu IHiiliiry of tin Cotketic Ckirck in tlu Umiml Statti, mi. ii, p, j?) —y. 
"The hoiuc vbeie the pmtrinrch of the Catholic Church In thi* country firM uw III* 
lifht ii lUll ilaiulini, but ■ gtme of munnarins pinci conr* the lite of Boone chip*!. 
where he vu probahlf bkptiied, tnd in childhood went with hia iNirenti to kned 
before the Altar of God." Thii bouK WH liven up duriof John CirroU'i (bMno* 
in Euiope. An uniticceuful ■Kempt «u made in 1884 to arout Catholic Mntiment 
towarda prcaernnv the birthplace of Ajcbbiabop Carroll. {BaiHmort Cathtdrai ArcKivtt, 
Cue 9A-B4.) After hit father'a death (1750}, Mn. Carroll went to live in a hoiu* 
bdoDginc to the famil; in the Rock Creek diiliict. near the praaant Foreat Glea, If d. 
Thii accond home wai dettrojred bj fire, and all that remain* la the hearthMon* now 
in the Catholic rectorr at Foreat Glen. 

• For the Darnall (encalofr, cf. Sowlikd, Lift amd CgrriifauitHC* af Ckarltt 
Carroll of Carrollton, rol. ii, p. 44S». 

• Cf. Rtmrckn, rol. iiiT, p. iri- 
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Early Years 3 

of Daniel Carroll, niece o£ Charles Carroll of Annapolis, and 
grand-daughter of the Attorney General, who married Daniel 
Carroll of Rock Creek, the brother of Archbishop Carroll. 
(3) Daniel Carboll of Duddington, the great-grandson of 
the Attorney General, who married Anne Brent, niece of Arch- 
bishop Carroll, He was one of the proprietors of the land on 
which the national Capitol stands.* 

The principal descendants of Daniel Carroll of Upper Marl- 
boro, were: (i) Daniel Caeroll oi* Rock Creek, the Com- 
missioner, and brother of Archbishop Carroll ; (2) Anne 
Carroll, the wife of Robert Brent, who was the mother of 
Robert Brent, the first Mayor of Washington, D. C; and (3) 
John Carroll, first Bishop of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. 

John Carroll was the fourth of seven children. The eldest, 
Henry Carroll, was drowned in boyhood. Daniel, the second 
son, usually called Daniel Carroll the Commissioner, married 
Eleanor Carroll, the cousin of Charles Carroll of Carroliton. 
Two of the future Archbishop's sisters married into the Brent 
and Young families, and the youngest, Elizabeth, died single.^ 

* DowHiNC, Tkt jlmtricam Capitalini Hilt, ele., p. 179. 

< In 1 letter from D*i)id CairoU. John'* brothtr, to June* CaTToD, > kluinaa Id 
trdiod, dated t;ei, we learn tbal Daniel CarrDlI, the nt^Aew of Father Carroll, wai 
the heir preauinptiie la tbe ireat Carroll fortune in caac Charlea Carroll of CarrolttOB 
■hould not Barrr;—"UptrT Marlbiira', Maryland, Dtc, lolli, ijti, "A* joa eiprcai 
a particular deaire of haTini a particular account of ^our relationa in thii part of Iha 
■arid, the folloHiag may be agreeable to jaa, ISy father died in the rear I7Sd. and 
left aix (Aildreo— Btraelf, Aon, John, Eleanor, Uary and Bcttj. He left me land 
anumnting in value between 4 and 5,000 £. Some lime after, I married a ladr of our 
nama. Eliiabelh Carroll, to whom I waa contracted before my father'* death. Her 
fortune wia three thooaand ponnda In mooer. I had been returned two reara 
tnn Flaads* where mr father had aent me for mj education, and had been there 
for *iic reara. 1 have a aon turned Danid about 10 yean old, and ■ dan^ter named 
Ibrr about 8 year* old. The lady I married ii a dauifater of Daniel Carroll, aan 
pf Charle* CbitoII, Ziq., Lilterlona, who came from Ireland and aeliled in tUa 
coonlry. Hi* abilitic* and prudent conduct procured him lonw of the beat office* 
Bodcr thi* Cavemment, tor then Roman Calholica were entitled to hold office in tbia 
proTiace. By thia mean* hia Itnowledce of the Law, and by laliiDg up large tracia 
«f land which hare (inee increaaed in value lome hundred per cent., he nude a very 
laifc fortune. Two of hi* (on* only lurrived out of ■ great many children — Charlea 
and Danid — the latter, my wife'* father, who died in the year 17^4, and left three 
childroi— Charle*, Eliabeth <my wife), and Mary— Charle* inherit* about £Goo per 
annum — will not probably marry, and Mary ia married to one Ur. Ignatiua Dinci. 
Charlea Carroll, Etq., (Ideal brotller to my wife'* father, ia living, and i* worth about 
£ioo,ooD, the fecond richeat nun in our province; he ha* one 10a named Charlea, 
who had a very liberal education and i* now finiihing hi* atudie* in London. In cue 
of hi* death that eitate ia left lo ay urn Daniel by Charle* Carroll, Esq. My ddeat 
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4 The Life and Times of John Carroll 

No positive evidence exists to warrant an immediate ancestor 
to the heads of these two branches of the Carroll family. Some 
genealogists make Daniel Carroll, of Utterluna, the fatiier of 
Charles Carroll, the Attorney General, and of Keane Carroll of 
Ireland. One fact, however, has the appearance of certainty: 
the lack of cordiality between the chief representatives of the 
two families. The two grandsons, Charles and John, probably 
met at Bohemia Manor Academy, and later journeyed together 
to St. Omer's, where they were fellow-collegians ; but they seem 
never to have become close friends. They separated as yow^ 
men, the one to enter the priesthood and the other to take up 
the study of law; they met later (1776) as representatives in 
Canada of the Continental Congress, but after that they drifted 
apart again, the one to rise high in the affairs of the Church 
and the other to live for many years within the halo of the Dec- 
laration of Independence as America's First Citizen. Social 
distinction and wealth were common to both, intermarriage had 
brought them into closer intimacy, and both possessed the blood 
of the Calverts throi^h Henry Damall, of Portland Manor. 
It would be diilicult to say what it was that kept the two families 
apart; but there is ground for the suspicion that the cause of 
the coldness was the lack of religious piety on the part of the 
older branch of the family, that to which Charlcjs Carroll of 
Carrollton belonged. 

We find but seldom in the correspondence between Qiarles 
Carroll of Annapolis and his famous son any of those deeper 
appeals to religious fervour which one would expect from a 
Catholic father to his son, a student in a Catholic college, three 
thousand miles away.* Charles Carroll of Carrollton admitted 
in later years that he had yielded to the seductive teaching of 
the time during his student days in Paris and London, and that 

■iMer Ann U welt nurried U one Hr. Bobeit Breat in Vlrfinhl, ■ fimiaet to dw 
•outhmrd at Ihl*, divided ij the river Fotonuc; be llva Bbont 6t) milea (ran a. 
Ths7 have one child named GeorEc. Vj brnther John *si KDt ■bread tor Ui 
education on mr tttam, and ii now a Jeauit at liige, teaching philoaophr and cminem 
in iii* profeiaian. Eleanor, my accond ^ater, if married likewiie Terr wdl to ou 
l£r. Wiltiam Brent in Virginia, near my ddett aiater. She hai three bo/a and oh 
(IrL itj aiitera, Uar; and BeUer. are nnmarried, and live chieilr with taj maOer, 
wbo ia very wdl. Thii account of jour friend* I hope will be aaliafaetoir to yoa" 
IRlmrchti, vol. =!, p. J3). 

* Cf. The Carrdl cornqxHuiencc In the Uaryltni fHftonMi Mmgrntitu, voU. z. 
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Early Years 5 

he had imbibed to a certain extent the doctrines of Voltaire. 
The .circles in which he moved were not only sceptical but were 
also influenced by the Cisalpine movement then stnigglii^ for 
dominance in English Catholic life. During the manhood of 
the two men — first Catholic bishop and First Citizen — the same 
lack of piety is visible in CarroUton's life, but the negligeiKe, 
if there actually were such, was of a temporary character, for 
in one of Archbishop Carroll's last letters, the prelate insists 
(March 31, 1815) that Annapolis be regularly visited by a 
priest, "especially since Mr. Carroll Senr. (Charles Carroll of 
CarroUtonj has resumed all the pious practices of religion [and] 
frequentatton of the Sacraments." " 

The chief problem in the Catholic homes of colonial Mary- 
land, as in all Catholic homes within the British dominions dur- 
ing the post-Reformation period, was the Catholic education 
of the children. As the cleavage with the Catholic past widened 
in England, the education of Catholic boys and girls became 
more and more difficult, and an outlaw race of schools, colleges 
and seminaries was b^^un "beyond the seas." The schools in 
the English colonies were regulated by the same penal code as 
prevailed in England, and Catholic children could enter only 



* HVDBU, Hittary of tki Socttiy »f Itm i* Nortti Amtrica, toL il, p. Sjj 
<New YoA 1910). In a letter to hii dtutbter^n-Uv, Un. Harriet Cbew CarrDlI 
(Anciat »9, iSio), the vcnenUe pairiot glTCi k confoitins proof of chii renewtl o( 
hii eulr lerraur: "I un much sratiStd hj yr ■Munncea llut ji daufhten ib«U be 
bron|4it Dp in tbe K. C. rdiiion; it ii my wiih »Dd theic fxthet'* (lio th*l titer 
■honld be; nnfortnnitdy tho' >t pteeent he ha) little idigion UraaelE, be ii quite in 
ame«t tbat hii danihter* ihould be reliciotu; he and jbabj othen tmder the 
InSneuec of paadoni know and fed Ibe importance of rdtglon Ibo' tlier do not tin 
np to it* precepta. Beinc pennailed liiat there ean be but one true religion taiigbt 
tiy Ouiit and Ibat the R. C ii tbat rdition, I eonccJTe it to be my duty to have 
my grandchildren brought op in it. I feel no ill will or illiberal prejudicea agt. 
tbe aectariani which have abandoned tbat faitb; if their lirea be confonnable to the 
dutiea and morala preacribed by the goapel I haTS the charity to hope and beliere 
tbat they will be rewarded with eternal hap^neaa tho' they may entertain erroneoul 
doctrlnea in point of faith; the great number in every religion not haying the leiaure 
or meau to Inveitigate the truth of the doctrinea they have been taught muit real 
tbdr rdigiooa faith on their inatructora, and, therefore, the great body of the people 
may eonadentjonaly believe tbat tbey hold the true faith; but they who front illiberal 
edxcstion, from undertlanding, from booica, not written by one party only and frota 
Idanre have the meana of eaamining into the truth of the doctrxnea they have been 
taaght u otthodox are in my opinion bound to make the ezaminatioa nor iiiffer early 
iutnictloni and impreauona or hatuta or prejadicea to operate againn the convictioD 
of what I* right. Upon conviction only a change of religion ii {uatifiable; on a ccncem 
HI Mrionaly {ntereeting to all of na no worldly mMivea ibould iway our oondact" 
(Cf. Utitarckti, vol. stii, p. 148). The marriage of Harriet Chew and Charica 
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6 The Life and Times of John Carroll 

at the price of their faith.^" It was against the law to employ 
a Catholic tutor, though, as the years went by, this law fell into 
abeyance, especially towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
It was equally unlawful, in fact, treasonable, for Catholics to 
send their children to the English Catholic colleges on the Con- 
tinent ; but as is well known, Catholic parents felt no hesitation 
in allowing their boys and girls, despite their tender years, to 
run the risk of c^ture, in order that they might receive a Cath- 
olic education. In structure, the anti-Catholic laws of the Colo- 
nies in educational matters were practically identical with those 
of the mother country. It was only the fewness of the Catholics 
outside Pennsylvania and Maryland that can explain the absence 
of court trials on this question. In Maryland, Catholic schools, 
with the exception of Bohemia Academy, were of an elementary 
character and had existed from the foundation of the province. 
Father Thomas Hughes, S.J., writes ; 

In the history of the old Colonies, and indeed of the new States also, 
we do not think a parallel can be found to the liberality with which 
Maryland Catholics provided an expensive education for their children, 
simply because they wished that education to be Catholic. Nor wag there 
any time, during more than a century previous to the American Revo- 
lulion, when good parents were not sending their children to the conti- 
nental colleges and convents of Europe. It was chiefly the boys, however, 
that they trusted to the perils of the long voyage and journey by land 
and sea, from the banks of the Potomac to St. Omer's College, in French 
Flanders. As far back as the Orange Revolution, St. Omer's was a beam 
in the eye and a thorn in the side of sensitive and scrupulous rebels like 
Jack Coode. But it was after the middle of the eighteenth century that 

Cirroll of Dongbor«(in «a« perfonscd by Biibop Carroll, at Pbiladdpfaii, ia igoo. 
It ma oat of tbe few occaiiDni wb«i Ihe Iodine monberi of the two familia met. 

>• HIVIK, Etv'ioi ani Iht CaHwlic Ckurch Hnder Qttttn Eliiabtth, pp. 91.131 
(London. 1916); Cuildav, EtigUih Cakolic Refugeii in ttc Low CoiiHtrirt (ijjf- 
'T9S}t (London, 1914). where ■ bibliocnpbjr on tbii lubject li to be found (pp. 14-54). 
A caulofue of (bete Uwt will be fonnd in Moiiia, CoHdition of Hit Calholiet mndrr 
Jamei I, pp. 115-131 (London, 1873), and in Cbailm Butlei, Hiitarical Mnaoirt of 
Ik* EngKih, Iriik and Scalliih Calkulia Sinci Ike Reformaliax, vol. ii, pp. 110-147, 
lS4-19i> vol. iii, 143-149 (London, 1811). As an example of theie penal liwa on 
education, tbe Ad of 1700 "for the prevcntinc of the growtb of Poperr" maj be 
cited: ". . . Whoever ahall be convicted of aeoding any cbild or other penon beyond 
tbe aeaa, out of tbe King'a obedience to tbe intent that aucb child or penon aball be 
educated in (he Roman rdiiion, ahall forfeit £100 for tbe aolc u*e and benefit of 
him who iball diacorcr any person ao oSending to the end that Protcatant cbildren 
may not in tbe life time of their parenti for want of fiHini mainteiunce ... be 
neceuitated in compliance with tbeir parenta to embrace tbe Popiib religion conlnry 
to their inclination; Be it enacted tbat if luch a parent in order to eompellinf mch 
hi* cbild to chante Ua or her religion, thall refute (0 allow soch child ■ Gttinc 
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die practice became quite * system, cntailinK an amount of admiiiii- 

To prepare for the schools in Europe, elementary training 
was necessary. And there was much to militate against the 
presence of elementary schools in the province. There was 
scarcely any period after 1650 when the Maryland Catholics 
felt safe from the obnoxious and irritating penal code, and the 
schools that were started, were started in secret and continued 
in secret. Moreover, the social and economic conditions of colo- 
nial Maryland made it almost impracticable for Catholics and 
for non-Catholics to found educational institutions. Towns 
were a rarity in the midst of what might be called a cluster of 
baronial manors, as the extensive plantations actually were; and 
since education was viewed by the large landowners more from 
its social than its intellectual aspect, they were content to send 
their sons and daughters abroad, as much for the social life they 
would find there as for their schooling. So far as the gov- 
ernment in the Province was concerned, only one serious at- 
tempt to erect a college was made. This was in 1671, and the 
failure of the plan seems to have chilled all enthusiasm. It was 
not until 1782, when Washington College, at Chestertown on the 
Eastern Shore, was chartered, that advanced educational life 
really began in Maryland. Father John Lewis, the Superior of 
the American clei^, was among the contributors to its founda- 
tion. "The instruction of youth was a private matter, left to the 
individual parent to accomplish as best he could according to his 
means and the opportunities which might occur. Sometimes the 
children were sent to England; sometimes there were private 
tutors, some of whom were owned as servants ; parents taught 
the children, etc. In fact, it is difficult to conceive how the ele- 
ments of an English education could have been broi^ht to a 



>b>U be nude Id the Lord Hiih Chincellsr or to the Keepei ot the Great Seal, and it 
•hlU be lawful to the laid Lord Hiih Chancellor or the Keeper of the Great Seal to 
nike locb an order aa ihall be aireeable to tbii Act" iStainlti of tin Kitlm, WiDiam 
and Marr, London. iSao). Cf. Pofery in Mtryland. in the Riiearcliti (vol. xxr, 
pp. isS-r)*), a collection of exceipta fren the Sritlah Museum Additional HSS. 

" EituatKnai Cmvoyt to Etropt in tin Olitn Time, in the America* Ecclttiat- 
lical Review, Tol. zxix (igoj), p. 14. 
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community so widely scattered in any more r^ular manner."^ 
A few elementary schools were begun, but the scarcity of teachers 
and, it must be admitted, the indifference of those selected to 
oversee them, practically nullified all efforts at a systematic plan 
of elementary education. "God only knows," said the Rev. 
Thomas Bacon, rector of St. Peter's parish, Talbot County, in 
^, sermon printed in 1751, "the great necessity of such a work 
in this province, where education is hardly to be attained at any 
rate by the children of the poor, much ^eater than can be appre- 
hended, from the general complaint, or even discovered by the 
particular inquiry of such as are put upon it by the duties of their 
station. Many poor white children have I found (I speak from 
sad experience), and many more undoubtedly there are, as 
^orant as the children of the poor benighted negroes."^* 

It is indeed a deplorable page in the history of colonial educa- 
tion — the common neglect of the poor and of the middle classes 
in the education of their children. To offset this unpleasant pic- 
ture, there is another; it is the unwritten chapter of Catholic 
elementary education in Maryland and Pennsylvania all through 
the dark ages of anti-Catholic penal l^tslation. Scanty as are 
the records extant to-day even in such profuse collections as 
Hughes' History of the Society of Jesus in North America, one 
cannot go astray in asserting the claim that from the first arrival 
of the colonists on March 25, 1634, the Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus were persistently engaged in the establishment of a 
Catholic school system.'* Father Andrew White, S. J., who ac- 
companied the Calvert expedition to Maryland, was one of the 
foremost English scholars of Europe. He had taught in the 
English colleges at Valladolid and Seville, and there is no doubt 
that in true Jesuit fashion, his work as the shepherd of the little 
flock soon divided itself into two parts — the care of the souls 
under his charge and the training of the children. "It is cer- 
tain," writes Dr. Bums, the historian of Catholic education io 
the United States, "that the matter of educational provision for 



■■ B. C. StllHUi, Hiitory af Edncattem m Uvyland, f, 4. WuUdcMo. D. C, 
1S94- Cf. Null, Tim Maria, p. 199. Philwlelplua, Mj; Baon, Umnl*»t. M* 
Hiitery of IIh Palatinat; pp. iJT-iss. New Yoik, 1904; Tnoifu, CVoafclw tf 
CalouM Maryland, p. 109. Cumbstaod, Ud., 1913. 

■* Dted br Stiihu. op. rit., pp. 34-Jl- 

■* Of. cit; Text, vol. il, pp. 46, ijj-i]8, 147. 
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the children of the colonists oonipied the attention of the Jesuits 
trom the very banning. As early as 1640, when only four set- 
tlements had been formed, the question of establishing a college 
was discussed by members of the Order in Maryland and their 
higher superiors."'* This coll^^ was 00 doubt projected for 
St. Mary's Gty. Father Hughes, who gives us the sources for 
the project, says: "We merely observe here that this plan would 
have given us a St. Mary's GiUege, Maryland, within very few 
years after Quebec College, New France, and within still fewer 
years after Harvard C611^;e, Massachusetts (1637)."** This 
collie project was thwarted by Lord Baltintore's opposition to 
the Society during the quarrel with the Jesuits in England. 
Meantime, the work of education was carried on by private 
teachers. The best known of these was Brother Ralph Crouch, 
who came to Maryland in 1639, and who for the next twenty 
years conducted a private school at Newtown, then the centre 
of Jesuit missionary activity. Crouch was "the right hand and 
solace" of the Fathers.^^ He was bom in OxiorA and entered 
the Society as a temporal coadjutor or lay brother in 1620. In 
1639, he left the novitiate at Watten and went to Maryland. 
Re-admitted into the Sodety in 1659, he sailed for Europe, and 
was professed as a lay brother in 1669. He died on November 
18, 1679. 

Catholic interest in elementary education is evidenced by no 
less than forty-two l^acies for school purposes left between 
1650 and 1685. One of these bequests is that of Edward Cotton, 
who died in 1650, consisting of an estate of 450 acres and many 
heads of cattle. Steiner seems not to have known of the exist- 
ence of this will, for he speaks of Augustine Herman's legacy 
of 1684, leaving Bohemia Manor for school purposes, as the first 
educational bequest in Maryland.'* The Catholic school (q>ened 
in New York City under Governor Dongan's patronage in 1684, 
and the Newtown School, b^un by Ralph Crouch, were both 



" Th* CathoHt Sehcol Sjtttm to t*« a»U*4 SttHn lU Fnnc^lrt. OrtgU, aad 
EtlMulm<mt, p. to. New York, i«o8. 

■■ Hdosu, cf, cit.. Text, mi. 1, p. mC 

■■ Sniau. of. cit., r. iG; Pocxt, Sttardt 5. J., nd. v, p. 911. Cf. Svmt 
Barij CtthMc GrtmmT SckotU. bjr Tuact, in the Vwitti Su»tt CMmUe HiOortcal 
Mmgaitm, ti^ I, pp. 7i'7>. 

■■ Of. eit., p. iS. F« a liM at CathiUo wtUa, vid f or llie text of Edward Cottoi'i 
UqMM, a. Bnai, »f. til., pp. »4-ioi. 
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suppressed durit^ the anti-Catholic days of the Orange Rebellion. 
Crouch had been succeeded by another lay brother, Gregory 
Turberville, who directed the Newtown School until his death 
in 1684. The Annual Letters of 1681 state that in 1677 a college 
for humanities "was opened by our Society in the centre of the 
country."" This no doubt refers to an extension of the school 
at Newtown. There is no evidence that a full college course was 
ever attained at the Newtown School, and the fact that as early 
as 1677, two of the Newtown scholars, Robert Brooke and 
Thomas Gardner, were sent to St. Omer's would argue for an 
incomplete course in humanities in the Maryland school. 

The new era of persecution aroused by the Orange Rebellion 
of 1688 not only closed the school at Newtown, but was the cause 
of the law passed by the Maryland Assembly in 1704, "for the 
further prevention of the growth of Popery," making it illegal 
for Catholics to carry on school work." The burden thereof was 
thus thrown back upon the Catholic parents. Here again the 
iniquitous law interposed, renderit^ a Catholic father or guar- 
dian amenable to a fine of forty shillings a day if he employed 
any but a Protestant tutor in his home. 

If he sought to procure a Catholic education for his son by sending 
him across the sea to St. Omer's, or some other of the Jesuit colleges in 
Europe founded for this very purpose, he became liable to a fine of lioa. 
Poor Catholics were thus effectually deprived of all opportunity to give 
their children a Catholic education, except in so (ar as they were able 
to instruct them themselves. Wealthy Catholics fared somewhat better, 
as it was easier for them to secure a private tutor, and it was less difficult 
for them to conceal the fact. They could afford, too, to send their sons 
to Europe to study, and, in spite of the stringency of the laws and the 
vigilance of authorities, they often found means to do so without being 
discovered. One great help to this end was afforded by the use of an 
oltDtf, the student assuming a new name by which he was known during 
the time of bis journey to Europe and his stay there." 

When Benedict, Lord Baltimore, apostatized in 1715, the 
government of Maryland was restored to him by Uie English 

'* FoLiy, Records S. J., rol. iii, p. J94. 

■• Snijt, Hirtiiry of tht CathoHc Chttreh in Ihi Unitid SUi»i, vol. i, p. ssS. 
Cf. A Dark Cka^trr in tht Histary of Maryland, hj E. I. DivITT, S. J., io thi VniUd 
Slatti Catholic Hittorical Maeatiru, Tgl. i (1S8;), p. iss. Cf. Ibid., toI. vil, p. ssi. 

** BuiMi, vp. ril., p. igj. A partial lilt of thae oJiaiH will be loand ia Folbt, 
Ktarit S. J., CelltctoHta, ml. tU, part ii. 
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crown. Benedict's son, who succeeded to his father's proprietary 
rights that same year, encouraged the enactment of laws which 
disqualified Catholic Marylanders from representation in the 
Assembly. From 1715 down to 1751 Catholics were unmolested 
in the practice of their religion, providing their religious services 
were held according to the law passed in the reign of Queen 
Anne which allowed Catholic priests in Maryland to officiate 
in private families. It was during this period that Catholic 
education in the colony was again organized, and it is to this 
period that Bohemia Manor Academy belongs. In 1751, an 
attempt was made to introduce the penal code in all its rigour 
in the colony, and various acts were introduced in the Assembly 
to that end. Few of these passed the Upper House, though in 
1756 an act was passed doubling the taxes paid by the Catholics. 
"From what I have said," wrote Charles Carroll, Senior, to his 
son (July 14, 1760), "I leave you to judge whether Maryland be 
a tolerable residence for a Roman Catholic. Were I younger, 
I would certainly quit it."'* From this iniquitous tax there was 
no escape. Every colonist, including the slaves over sixteen years 
of age, was compelled to contribute annually to the support of 
the established Ai^lican Church, even though its ministrations 
were rejected by the majority. "The saying used to be current, 
and it is partly true, that the older Episcopal churches of the 
lower counties were built by the contributions of Catholics."** 
And this, it must be remembered, was the situation at a time when 
clerical profligacy was undermining the faith of those who held 
the Anglican creed, when the immorality and inebriety of some 
of the established clergy "had become so glaring that the legis- 
lature thought it necessary to devise some mode of coercing 
them into decency of behaviour."** 

Such were the conditions which prevailed in Maryland during 
the boyhood of John Carroll. The temper of the times was bit- 
terly anti-Catholic, and the laws which were always liable to 
extreme interpretation by bigoted judges, were so framed that 



" fUn. Edwaxd I. DiviTT, S. J., A Dark Ckapttr io thi CatkaKt Hialory ef 
Uaryltnd, in the UfiHid Slatet CathoUc HiHerictl MoBatine, vA. i. p. t]i. 

" Hawxi. Riit and Prtgrtn of tin P. B. CIntrck >» Uvr^Haid. pp. iaS-is<. 
New Yoric, 1S39. 
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they empowered intolerant non-Catholics to rob the father of 
his child and the widow of her children. 

The laws on education directed against dtholics were conceived in 
the spirit of Julian the Apostate, and modelled upon his a^stem. The 
first (ree school was placed under the patronage o[ the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; its founders, as they declared, were good Protestants, and 
its object was to instruct youth in the orthodox religion. When pro- 
viuon was nude for schools in each county, all the trustees were Protes- 
tants and the Eectors were chairmen of the Boards, and the masters 
were by law members of the Church of England. Catholics conld not 
frequent them, and they were prevented from having schools of their 
own, because the teacher was liable to perpetual imprisonment" 

The Maryland colonial records are filled with gravamina 
gainst the Catholics, and the note sounded most often is the (act 
that "Popish schoolmasters are teaching children openly in 
school," and that "children of Popish parents are sent to St. 
Omer's," The Marykmd Gasette of October 17, 1754, records 
the fact that "a great number of their [Catholic] youth were sent 
this year to foreign Popish seminaries." 

For the work of educating the boys and girls at home before 
their entrance into these continental schools, there was, fortu- 
fiately, an abundance of private tutors. Much of the ei^iteenth 
century in American educational annals centres around the Irish 
Catholic schoolmasters who had escaped from a land, where, 
"crouching 'neath the sheltering hedge or stretched on mountain 
fern, the teacher and his pupils met, feloniously to learn;" 
where the schoolmaster, because of his faith and his calling, was 
perforce a wanderer and an outlaw ; and where the penal code 
made it high treason to encourage the education of Catholic chil- 
dren, to build a school house, or to send the children to a neigh- 
bour's house to be taught. This most frightful engine of perse- 
cution, as Edmund Burke called it, drove hundreds of the Irish 
schoolmasters out of Ireland, and during the eighteenth century 
the shipping-lists were filled with the names of emigrant teachers, 
many of whom were "redemptioners," seeking asylimi here in 
America. New England soon possessed a large quota of these 
educated gentlemen, and Permsylvania and Maryland were espec- 
ially fortunate in this regard. Down to the outbreak of the 
American Revolution, these Irish schoolmasters tatm:ht in private 

' DiviTr, M itiprt, p. 149; 
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houses or in schools, supported by the people of the locality; and 
who shall say that it was not through them principally that the 
colonics bc^an the work of severance across the Atlantic ? Once 
the conflict with the mother country was seen to be inevitable, 
they tai^ht their pupils to shoot and drill, or acted as clerks and 
adjutants to the local military companies.** 

We have no means of knowing with certainty whether Daniel 
and Eleanor Carroll, the parents of John Carroll, availed them* 
sehres of one of these schoolmasters during the future bishop's 
boyhood (1735-1747) ; but in all probability, Jackey Carroll, as 
we lind him called in the Bohemia Collie Account Book, re- 
cdved his elementary education at home. Mrs. Carroll's school 
days had been spent in France, and under her excellent training 
the boy was prepared for his secondary schooling at Bohemia. 
It was this home training, says the historian Shea, that gave him 
the ease, dignity, and polish which marked him through life." 
At the age of twelve, or earlier, he was sent by his parents from 
Upper Marlboro to the recently erected Academy at Bohemia 
Manor, "We have no traces of his boyish days," writes his biog- 
rapher, Brent, "except in the traditionary accounts of a promising 
development of genius, and uncommon docility of manners and 
diq>ositioii."'* His stay at Bohemia was a short one, but it is 
the beginning of a long exile from home — an exile which was 
to last down to the eve of the American Revolution. 

Bohemia Manor College, or Academy, was begun during the 
time when Father Thomas Poulton was in charge of the Mission 
of St. Francis Xavier, at Bohemia Manor, probably about the 
year 1744. The Academy lasted only a short time, for the laws 
against Catholic education and Catholic educators had become 
even more stringent at this period.** Bums writes : 



" Cf. O'Buu, Early Irish SehoOmaOtrt fa Stm Englaad, in tin CothMe Hit- 
terical Xtvim, Tii. SI, pp. 5>-7i. Anotlur phue of tlie ttorj i* toU br tbe nine 
writer In Ui Hiddt» Pkait ef Amtricm Hittory. New York, igig- For Ifae prcKnca 
ol tbcK Iriib •cboohduun in MarrUnd, cf., E. H. Bkowv, Firii Frtt Sekaal to 
Qtm Aum^i ComMy, In the MaryXmi Hutericat JfoporiM, voL tI, pp. i-ij. 

" Of. tU., «i. U, p. i?. 

» BlognpUtml Skttch ef Ikt Matt Rn. Jghn Camtt, Firtt Archbitluf tf Balti- 
met* Mtth Stttt Portioru of //ii Writittgi, p. 17. BaltiaMre, 1843. 

■ Artids BaktmU, in tbe Rtorit of the Amoitaa Catbolie HiMarical Sodttr 
CFIolwldiUa), tdL nii [JnDc, tpij), p. idj. Cf. tlM Out Fbit CetUgt, in th* 
CwtMie SuaJard, of Fhiladdphin, for FtbrtMry ti. iBSS— • popster, tbooib itmcvr 
nU aocotuit of ttw idaol. 
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The history of the institution ia interesting, but the information that 
has come down to us r^farding it is brief and fragmentary. Its origin 
is wrapped in obscurity; it was begun by stealth; its existence was pre- 
carious ; and it appears to have been closed several times, owing to fresh 
outbursts of persecution. But it did, nevertheless, a great work; tt 
helped to keep alive some sparks of the old Maryland faith, and provided 
a generation of educated Catholics — small in number but strong in faith 
and knowledge — who were fitted to champion the cause of the Church's 
freedom by word and deed, m the era of universal liberty ushered in by 
the Revolution. It was the last educational efFort of the Jesuits in 
colonial Maryland, but the tattered pages of its register which still survives 
bear some of the most illustrious names in American Catholic history." 

In an old account book, now in the Georgetown Archives, we 
learn that John Carroll was entered in the school in 1747, when 
he was twelve years old. A further entry states that he came for 
a second time on April 22, 1748, apparently after a visit to his 
father and mother at Upper Marlboro. He left Bohemia on 
July 8, 1748, no doubt to b^n preparations for the voyage 
across the Atlantic to St. Omer's. There is some doubt whether 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, his cousin by marriage, was his 
classmate at Bohemia Academy, but the two boys made the 
journey to St. Omer's together and were collegians there for the 
next five years." Among the other students at Bohemia were the 
Neales — Benedict, Edward, Charles, and Leonard, the last des- 
tined to succeed Carroll as Archbishop of Baltimore, in 1815, 
James Heath, and Robert Brent. The last natned accompanied 
John and Charles Carroll to France, and in later life married the 
sister of the future archbishop. The classes taught at Bohemia 
Academy were both elementary and college-preparatory, includ- 
ing, along with writing, reading, and elementary mathematics for 
beginners, Latin, Algebra, and perhaps Greek for the more ad- 
vanced students. The board and tuition fees were forty poimds a 
year for the preparatory department, and thirty pounds a year 
for the elementary school. At one time there were as many as 
forty pupils in the Academy. After Bohemia came the days of 

■* op. cit., pp. ID9-11B; KowLAMD, (>/. cit., rd i, pp. iS-io, hai dcKiibcd Cbirlei 
CiiToll of CirTolttoa'i ichao) (byi there. Ct. CatMie Hittorical Rnitte, vol. v, 
pp. 187-189; Eaibt-Shttb. Hiitarj of Gtargttevm Celire* Ci78f-i9D7>. p. 9. New 
Yotk, 1B07. 

" Cf. Charlti Carrell tf Ccrralllen, in tbe CalkelU WorU (New York), n4. niii 
(i8?6), p. 541- 
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real collie life at St. Omer's, in France, for the boys who in- 
tended to continue their studies. 

Nothing more noble in American colonial life can be found 
than the determination of the Catholic parents of Maryland to 
preserve amongst their children the Faith for which their ances- 
tors had fought, suffered, and died. The transmission of the doc- 
trines and the discipline of the Church was a sacred obligation 
imposed upon them by their conscience; and at a time when to 
apostatize from the Catholic Faith was the open road to social 
and political advancement in the English dominions, there was a 
strength of purpose in the hearts of these Maryland mothers 
comparable in every respect to the mothers of the martyrs. To 
see their children go from their side for a sojourn of ten or 
f.fteen years, and to be bereft of the happy, innocent faces of 
their boys and girls during that period when they are a parent's 
consolation, knowing that even on their return as educated gentle- 
men and women they would be politically outcasts, demanded a 
nobility of soul which is one of the brightest factors in the drab 
colonial history of America. Apart from the fact that Catholic 
parents could not compromise in the matter of education, there 
was an added reason why they refused to enter their children 
in the colonial schools of Maryland. The appalling description of 
the immoral conditions of these schools, as painted by the histor- 
ians of the Established Church of Maryland and Virginia, needs 
but to be read to understand the abhorrence in which such educa- 
tional masters must have been held by Catholic Maryland women. 
Children of cultured families like the CarroUs could not be 
trusted to schoolmasters unworthy of their calling, and with the 
laws ever on the alert against the establishment of Catholic educa- 
tional institutions, one avenue of escape alone was open to the 
colonial Catholics, that which the Catholics of Finland, Ireland, 
and Scotland had taken for two centuries, namely, the collies 
and convents in continental Europe. 

John and Charles Carroll were the victims of the bigotry of 
their day, but both were to benefit by these years of training 
abroad and were to return as leaders in the struggle which even- 
tually was to win freedom for their fellow-Catholics. To boys 
of their age, the perils of the long journey across the Atlantic 
were forgotten in the joyousness of the great adventure; but 
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tiwre had been implanted in their hearts memories of the wrongs 
Protestant intolerance had inflicted upon their people, and the 
vision of tesr-stained faces as they said good-bye had its place 
in detennining their judgment when the call came to break for- 
ever with the tyranny of the motherland. 
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CHAPTER II 

COLLEGE DAYS AT ST. OMER'S; THE JESUIT NOVITIATE 
AT WATTEN 

(1748-1755) 

The great chain of secular and religious educational estab- 
lishments founded during the era of English intolerance by the 
En^ish, Irish, and Scottish Catholics stretched from the Eng- 
lish Channel to the Eternal City. The English Catholics were 
for the nxist part members of the noble and educated classes, 
and in spite of the ever-lowing burdens of the penal code, they 
never wavered in their determination to keep bright and clear in 
the minds of their sons and daughters Catholic ideals of faith and 
of life. From the days when the disheartened Catholic students 
of England's two leading Universities sought in 1559 a refine 
in Louvain, where they rented two houses, the one called "Ox- 
ford" and the other "Cambric^", down to the French Revolu- 
tion over two centuries later, the Ei^lish, Irish, and Scottish 
Catholics built schools and colleges for the boys, convent schools 
for the girls, and seminaries for the training of clerics. The story 
of this Foundation-Movement is one of the most inspirit^ P^S^ 
in the history of education.' The list of these exiled Catholic 
educational institutions is a long one. Lisbon contained five such 
houses; Madrid, three; Paris, eight; Douay, five; Belgium, 
thirteen ; France, outside Paris, seven ; and Rome, two. 

Of all the continental English Catholic schools St Omer's was 
best loved by the boys of Maryland. It was founded in 1592 
by the celebrated English Jesuit, Father Robert Persons, the 
companion of Blessed Edmund Campion, the choicest flower of 
the University of Cambri<^e. St Omer's received mostly lay 
students and next to Douay quickly became the best-known 

* Thi Ulcit idditlDn to tlw litcntora on tha Eoiliita Dlupon ii Cubiku. 
CLugcn, A Hulerj cf iJm Vmtrablt BngUA CMtg*, Rutin. Londoii, 1910. For 
miona liata of tbtM cxiM eMabUahnwoti, m« Guildai, tp. dt., pp. jo-^g. 
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English colle^ abroad. In 1616, James I issued a r(^^ edict 
against the College, ordering the immediate return of all the 
boys therein under penalty of the confiscation of thur parents' 
property. English spies kept the collegians under constant sur- 
veillance, and more than one boy was obliged to return home to 
prevent his parents from losing all they possessed. Before the 
Thirty Years' War the number of scholars had increased to two 
himdred. In 1684, the old College was burnt, but a larger Col- 
lege was quickly erected. In 1697-98, as we learn from a docu- 
ment in Propaganda Archives, the Seminary or College of St 
Omer contained more students than any of the English houses 
abroad.* It was accepted as the best school for the noble and 
wealthy Catholic families of England during the penal period, 
and it was also the House of Studies for the formation of the 
Jesuits who were sent to the English and American missions. 
Maryland, indeed, can be looked upon to a great extent as a 
St. Omer's mission.* In 1725, a second fire destroyed the Collie, 
and it was to the third and more commodious building erected 
within the next few years that John Carroll came in 1747-48. 

Unfortunately we have no record of any kind telling us of 
John Carroll's voy^e across the Atlantic The Extracts from 
Ike Carroll Papers, containing Charles Carroll of Carrolltoa's 
letters to his father,* and the Unpublished Letters of Charles 
Carroll of CarroUton ' give us hardly a word of those adventu- 
rous days aboard the good ship that carried them to London, 
which was the first stop in the journey. But there is little doubt 
that the richest heir in America at that time lost no chance of 
making the journey a memorable one for his companion. Father 
Hughes has given us a racy and delightful sidelight iq)on one of 
these "educational convoys."* But the disappointing side to the 
correspondence which is extant for these years of Carroll's life 
is the meagre insight we are given into his daily round of duties 

■ State dtl Simuivie tmgUti di St, Omer, FrDMCUida Ardiive*, Vuitt t Cottett, 
t. 3A (I6v7-i6»8). fol- 735. 

• Ct. WiLLixiT, A Celholic CeUtgt in Ikt Samltinlk CaUnry [St. Omcr'il in 
the AmtHemn CttMic Quarterly Srvim, toL zxz (ignj), pp. 74S-7*t- 

* Id the Maryland Hittarical Maforina (BiltimDre, lioce igos). 

• Id the JfMoenfi^ Striar, No. i, of Ua United Stats Catfaolic Hiitoriol Soddf 
(Nn> York), igai. 

* Bnatat, Biatatiamal CoHvoji la Bwafa <■ tita 0U*» Timat, in Iba Amtricam 
Ealaaiutkal Rtvlam, voL xxIk (ijoj), pp. at'lV- 
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and pleasures. Jdin Carroll's letters from home would no doubt 
have given us his mother's reflections on his musings as a stud- 
ent, but they were lost in the confiscation of Bruges College in 
1773. On several occasions the writer has searched the archival 
depots of Be^um and Northern France for these papers, but 
without success. John's letters to his parents — his father, Daniel 
Carroll, died in 1750 — have also disappeared. There is no trace 
of John's correspondence in the Baltimore Cathedral Archives 
or in the Georgetovni collection. For reasons alluded to already 
the correspondence of Charles Carroll of Carrollton with his 
parents has scarcely more than a passing reference to John. 
CarroUton's is the stilted tetter-writing of the day and politics are 
the main staple. A visit of Charles Carroll, Sr., to Paris in 1757, 
gave John a chance to talk over home affairs, but there is nothing 
in the existing correspondence to show more than a cold interest 
on the part of the two families for each other. The French and 
Indian War (1754-1763) takes up a major space in the letters. 
There are constant fatherly injunctions. On August 30, 1758, 
we find Charles Carroll of Annapolis writing to "Dear Charley," 
his son — "Chuse your Company with ye greatest Qrcumspection, 
for Evil Commmiications corrupt good manners. Avoid any 
intimacy or familiarity with ye Fair Sex. But I should chuse 
that Women should allmost always make part of your Company, 
they will contribute to soften and polish yr. manners." ^ The next 
year he writes : "I challenge six Letters a year as a Debt by prom- 
ise; if ye will generously fling in a few more, ye will give your 
Mama and me great pleasure."* In this same letter we are given 
a hint of troubles at home. "I find you begin to think that neither 
Maryland or any of ye British Dominions are a desirable Resi- 
dence for a Roman Catholic ; without a change in ye Scene, they 
certainly are not so." As is well known in Maryland annals, 
Charles Carroll of Annapolis had at one time contemplated selling 
all his proper^ in Maryland to take iq> an estate in Lotusiana, 
which was then in the possession of France ; but his son dissuaded 
him, and fortunate it was for the future of the American Repub- 
lic that Charles Carroll of Carollton decided to remain. After 
CarroUton's return to Maryland in 1765, we lose all chance of 
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reading between the tinea of his letters the incidents that made 
up their college life at St Omer's. Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
after finishing his studies at St. Omer's, went to the Coll^^ at 
Rheitns, while John entered the Jesuit Novitiate at Watteo. 

St Omer's College was a mixed school, made up of yoiuig 
men preparing for life in the world and of others preparing for 
the secular priesthood or for the religious life in one of the 
Orders or Congregations. It was similar to the system in vogue 
in France or Belgium, and its counterpart can be seen to a certain 
extent to-day in the system carried out at Mount St. Mary's 
CcAl^e, Emmitsburg, where side-by-side with the coll^iate 
course is a philosophical and theological school for training young 
aspirants to the priesthood. 

What was probably the original copy of the Rules and Regu- 
lations of St. Omer's perished in the Sack of Louvain in August, 
1914. A transcript, now in the Archives at Stonyhurst CoU^e, 
England, the successor to St. Omer's, enables us to form a very 
fair judgment on student life during the time of John Carroll's 
residence there.* The college compared more than favourably 
with the best European schools of the day. "Their annual exhibi- 
tions were attended by the English nobility, with the Bishop and 
clergy, secular and r^ular, and other scientific and learned men, 
who expressed their astonishment at the easy and fluent manner 
in which the scholars were accustomed to dispute and discourse in 
Greek and Latin, especially in the former."*" The young men 
who made up the student-body were of exceptional character. 
"During the whole of my visit," wrote Cardinal Bentivoglio is 



■ Ct. the deaciiptiD& of the Saniuiie* of DoiWT vid SL Omer gmn bj Cudiul 
d'Ouat in ■ letter to Heorr IV, KDVcmber at, 1601, in LtUrn in CarJimat gOual, 
p. Ji7. Hejrer hu alio deuribed the itudeotjife in hie Buflmid and tkt CatkoUt 
Ckafch amdtr Qutt* EKtabttk, tnniUted bjr McKec (London, 1916), pp. ga.ui, 
ii9-ii«. Cf. GciuiAT, 0^ cil„ pp. iiS-ifS. Uany reteteneei will be fonad in 
fonKY, RMcordt S- /-. ai. for eiunipLe, vol. i, p. 435 ; voL iii, pp. 36, Q9, 1^9. 161, 54^ 
7'J- 77B: Tol. It, pp. ]]£, sja, G87; vol. v, pp. 11, 50, 70, 87, it, i6j, 707, etpeddiy 
pp. i(S-i73. SowuHP, of, rit.. h*i siTOi t, ciimpae Into the atndeat-life it St Otaa't 
in bcf chapter, StMdtiU Lift Abroad i'7Sl-i764i, tdL 1, pp. 37-64. "The pupil* of 
St, Omer'i," (he «ty% (voL i. p. iij), "certain!/ had the adnntage over the iridoatca 
of Cambridfc In the UK of dear and forcible Encliib." A eomplcU hiitory of St. 
Omer'i ii lo Fqlxt, ef. tit., voL ni, pail i, pp. j6-4i. The beat aocount of itudeia- 
Ufc at St. Oner'i wUI be fonod in CuAts, Hilary ef StonykiiTtt CMtgt UiV'-'iPttt 
Bdfaat, iBm. 

■■ four, ef. tit., voL 1, p. 43s, note. One f«Toiiiit« ahiUltioa with tba ftoimtta 
WM the annua] Paaaion Flar- 
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1609, "I truly seemed to be in Paradise and among angels. I was 
greatly ediAed, and moved even to sorrow, at seeing for the first 
and perhaps the last time so many choice plants in the Catholic 
Church destined to persecution, afflictions, and martyrdoms, as 
now I beheld springing up and growing around me." '* The 
Memoirs of Edmund Mathew, written in 1667, is the best boy's 
account we possess of the inner life of the college, and while 
numerous chaises must have taken place within the century that 
passed before John Carroll entered St. Omer's, the persistence of 
many of the customs today at Stonyhurst would argue for their 
existenra in 1748, when he entered. The discipline was spartan 
in those days. Correction with the ferule was the ordinary mode 
of punishment The students retired at nine and rose at five. 
Trap-ball was the favourite game. It is hardly likely that the 
young American measured up to the ideal described by the 
anonymous bic^apher of Edmund Mathew : "It happened once 
that as he was playing at trap-ball in the Guarden, one of his 
companions much against his will struck the ball full vppon his ey, 
the pain was certainly most intense, and woold haue drawn some 
word of indignation, or impatience from a vnmortified and im- 
patient man. But this sweet Lamb immediately pronounces Jesus, 
Deo Gratias, and for to show that he was not in the least offended 
at him, by whose hand the sad chance happened ; looked vppon 
htm presently with a most lovely and gracious ey, knowing that 
he stood more in need of comfort than hira selfe."" John Car- 
roll certainly never took for his motto the one from "Doleful 
Jeremie," that seems to have directed Mathew's life — non sedt 
in conciliis ludentium, solus sedebam. 

The college was well known in the colonies, and the Assem- 
blies of Virginia and Maryland both sent petitions at odd times 
to the Home Government, representing the danger which St. 
Omer's was to Protestant ascendancy in the provinces. John 
Gilmary Shea makes the following reflection regarding the re- 



» Vatksa Aichiva, ArcUvh Bortktit, vol. i, igou. Pirt of tbJ> RtbvfeM 
flmgkUttm U printnl in the niiaiiial la Gviuut, op. cU., pp. 4iS-4>9- Cf. FolbT, 
Rieordt S. 7„ vol. Til, lart 11, pp. itjj-iiss; Tiobtom, Hiitarj of tin Jrnitt in 
Engl^iid, p. 4CI. Londim, 1901. 

B Utvulr of Bdmond Methtn, In the CjlhcUc Rteard Seei*ty FabHctHnm. ml. Ifl, 
^ 66. 
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suits of this European training upon the young Americans who 
went to St. Omer's : 

The efFect of this continental education on the young Catholic gentle- 
men was dearly seen. As a class they were far superior to their 
Protestant neighbours, who, educated at home, were narrow and insular 
in their ideas, ignorant of modern languages and of all that wa« going 
on beyond their county limits and its fox hunts and races. The Cath- 
olic, on the contrary, was conversant with several languages, with the 
current literature of Europe, the science of the day, with art and the 
great galleries where the masterpieces of painting and sculpttire could 
be seen. He returned to England or his colonial home after fortaing 
acquaintance with persons of distinction and influence, whose corre- 
spondence retained and enlarged the knowledge he had acquired." 

John Carroll finished his humanities in 1753; and on September 
eighth of that year, he was sent to the Jesuit Novitiate at Watten, 
a town about seven miles from St. Omer's. The house was an 
old abbey and was the gift of Bishop Blaise of St. Omer in 1603, 
but owing to the intrigues of Edmondes, the English agent at 
Brussels, it was not occupied until after the death of the Arch- 
duke Albert in 1622. It became the recognized novitiate for the 
Et^lish Province in 1625, and remained such until 1768, when 
a transfer was made to Ghent. Here it was that the "generation 
of vipers", as the English Agents Edmondes and Turnbull gen- 
erally called the English Jesuits, was piepared for the spiritual 
work to come. With Carroll at Watten, Shea tells us, there were 
as fellow-novices: Josqjh Hathersty, who died at Philadelphia 
on May 8, 1771 ; William Home, Peter Jenkins, George Knight, 
Joseph Emmott, and Joseph Tryer. A fellow-countryman, Rob- 
ert Cole, who did not return to Maryland after the Suppression, 
was in the novitiate at the time, as was also Joseph Reeve, the 
future ecclesiastical historian.^* The novice-master was Father 
Henry Corbie, who was in charge at Watten from 1745 to 1756, 
provincial of the English Jesuits from 1756 to 1762, and again 
novice-master from 1764 to 1765, the year of his death.'* 



_ _ . ■ bCiianphia of the n fdlow- 

m of CuToU, with tha oeeption of Tircr. Fmtho- JoKph Hathenir, tba only 
one who ome to America, ii oM mentioned in KiiUH, CmtkeUdly t» PkiladrlpUa 
fPblbddpbla, 1909). Cf, Hoant, of. eit.. Tat, nL U, p. tgs. 
" Rtterit S. /., ToL Tii, pul ii, p. t68. 
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With the exception of Henry More's relebrated essay, no 
complete history of the rise of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus has yet been written.^* England was to feel ^k full 
power of the Counter-Reformation from the moment that the two 
Jesuits, Blessed Edmund Campion and Robert Persons, reached 
London in 1580, and the frequency of Jesuit vocations among 
English Catholic youths was not only remarkable, but so pro- 
nounced that practically all the "stirs" which separated the secular 
and the r^ular clergy in English Catholic life during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries can be traced to the fact that a 
large majority of young men sought entrance into the Society. 
"During the persecution period," says Foley, "the number of 
Englishmen who became Jesuits sometimes rose to nearly one- 
half of all those who embraced the ecclesiastical state, and they 
began to join from the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, even before 
Douay College was founded (1569)."^^ From 1580 down to 
i6ig, the English Jesuits conducted in England what is known 
as a Mission. In 1619, the Mission was raised to a Vice- Province, 
and on January 21, 1623, the Vice-Province became a r^:ular 
Province of the Society. The whole of England was divided, as 
is the Jesuit system, into districts, and these were subdivided into 
residences or quasi-colleges. Over each residence or collie a 
rector or superior was placed. This arrat^ement was duplicated 
in the English Colonies of America, and lasted down to the 
Suppression of the Society in 1773. 



> Hutoria miinonit atvlieaua Sntitlatit Jtn. ab aano j«JiXw UDLXXX mi 
UDCXSX. el viCftrmiiKia primiiH, turn HwiiKia ad tjiuitm taoM amam XXXV. 
St. OnKr. iMo. CI. RiiASEMiiu, Hutaria teeltiiaitica itl Scitma M Rtyno iti X» 
flltm. tUdzid, isSS. FoLua, EntHtk CatkoHct l» iJw Kiign a{ Qiutn Slaabtik 
(rjj>./j(«), Londoa, igio, wlulc dM tx trafttie » blMor)' of Ihe JnniU In Enclud, 
■ill, wbcn coDplclB], be an iolrodoetiDD to hi* tuMorj' of [he Engliili Frorince of tba 
Sodctr; ttlKtat, Hiitora ef lk< JentUi in England (Loodon, igoi) ii an importuM 
volume in tbii cooncctian, but It l> miinlj (i*«i over to in attidc on Father Robert 
Fcnoni, SJ.; Biidgivatu, ConctrtatU Eecletia Catlulfcti in AngHa, ttc. (Trier, 
11S8), ii valuable for tbe laiiie purpoae. 

■■ Ricorii S.J., vol. vil, part ii, p. 114D. Falev cive* a citsloiue of theae Jeauiti, 
{Kit,, part i, p. j68. His CalUctamta wfaich make np the two part* of vDlmne ceven giv* 
■D alphabetical iiit of tiainta with abort biociapbictl atid leaealocieal noticea of thf 
memben of the EDglish province from tbe bqpQtunc duwn to the luppresuon In tJ73. 
Cf. DoDD, Ckarch Hilton ^ Eneland, vd. ii. p. 40J, who give* a lilt of alztj-niai 
Britiih anhjecta irho became Jeaoita between ij]6 and 1580; and Ouvia, Colltctienf 
lawardt iOuttrttitig tin Biografky of tin StalHik, Emaiuk anj IfUk Mfmbwri <f M^ 
Sacitty ef Jitat. LoDdoa, 1S81. 
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There were three classes of priests in the province: those 
who lived privately in the families of noble or wealthy Catholics, 
as chaplains and tutors, as for example. Father Charles Plowden, 
the chaplain at Lulworth Castle, the friend and correspondent of 
John Carroll during the greater part of the latter's life; those 
who travelled about the country in disguise, running grave danger 
of capture, and ministered to the Catholics ; and those who were 
able to live in their own homes and receive the Catholics who 
came to them." 

To train missionaries for this dangerous 6eld of spiritual en- 
deavour was no easy task. A very thoroi^h coarse in the humani- 
ties was necessary before the young student was allowed to enter 
the schools of philosophy and theology. Between the coU^iate 
studies and philosophy there intervened for those who bad 
entered the Society of Jesus a two years' novitiate. 

We should deprive ourselves of one of the keys to John Car- 
roll's character and to the events of his later life if we were to 
pass lightly over the two years of his novitiate at Watten, for 
those two years were spent almost exclusively in the formation 
of the religious spirit. It is the novitiate which gives the Jesuit 
that indefinable quality which distit^uishes him from the mem- 
bers of all other religious Orders. It is erroneous to judge the 
Society of Jesus as a foundation with the avowed purpose of 
opposing Protestantism. Father John Hungerford Pollen, the 
eminent English Jesuit historian, says that when St. Ignatius 
began to devote himself to the service of the Church, he had 
probably not heard even the names of the Protestant Reformers," 
During the earliest period of the Society's history, the Jesuits 
directed their steps to pagan lands ; but, the object of the Society 
bdi^ to spread the faith, they naturally saw in the reclamation 
of lands lost to the Church through the Reformation another 
important field of endeavour. The Constitutions upon which the 
Society was based were composed by St. Ignatius and have never 
been altered in the passing of the centuries since their approval 
by the first congregation of the Jesuits, held in 1558. 

The members of the Society of Jesus fall into fow classes: 
novices, intended either for lay duties or for the priesthood. The 
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latter novices, at the end of two years, make simple but perpetual 
vows and become formed scholastics, who in turn spend a certain 
number of years, usually ten to fifteen, in teaching and in study- 
ing for the priesthood. After a thorough review of the Constitu- 
tions of the Society and examinations in all the branches of 
philosophical, scriptural, and theol<^cal studies, the scholastics 
having been ordained become spiritual formed coadjutors with 
simple vows, or professed with solemn vows ; the tatter besides 
the three vows of religion, make a fourth vow of obedience to the 
Holy See in the matter of missionary work. The lay brothers 
after a number of years' probation become temporal formed 
coadjutors with simple perpetual vows. 

The novices usually enter, as John Carroll did, on a fixed day ; 
in hia case, the eighth of September. The first ten days are 
spent in acquainting themselves with the rule of the novitiate. 
Then follows a brief spiritual retreat, after which, if they are 
acceptable, they become novices and asstmie the clerical habit 
or soutane. The day is spent in meditation, prayer, spiritual 
reading, study, and manual labour. There is a daily conference by 
the Master of Novices on the Institute, and all are examined on 
the Rule at certain periods. The thirty days' retreat, based on the 
Spirjtual Exercises of St. Ignatius, is the chief test of the novice's 
character, and this comes sometime within the first year. 

In accordance with the iduls set forth in these exercises, of disinter- 
ested conformity with God's will, and of personal love of Jesus Christ, 
the novice is trained diligently in a meditative study of the tmthi of 
rel^on, in the habit of self-knowledge, in a constant scrutiny of bis 
motives, and of the actions inspired by them, in the correction of every 
form of self-deceit, illusion, platisible pretext, and in the education of 
the will, particularly in nuking choice of what seems best after care- 
ful deliberation and without self-seeking. Deeds, not words, are insisted 
upon as proof of genuine service, and a mechanical, emotional, or fandfnl 
piety is not tolerated. As the novice gradually thus becomes master of 
his judgment and will, he grows more and more capable of offering 
to God the reasonable service enjoined by St Paul, and seeks to follow 
the Divine Will, as manifested by Jesus Girist, by His Vicar on earth, 
by the bishops appointed to rule Mis church, by his more immediate 
or religious superiors, and by the civil powers rti^tftdly exercising 
attthority." 

' POUSK. Ml M/r*. 
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The noviceshtp lasts two full years and at its ainclusion simple 
vows are taken, the novices being then promoted to the d^ee of 
scholastics. If their college studies are not finished, they then 
follow a special course, usually lastii^ two years. When these 
studies have been completed, the scholastics go to another house, 
usually called the scholasticate, where they spend three years 
studying philosophy and science. After this, from three to seven 
years are devoted to teaching in one of the public colleges of the 
Society. Then begins the study of theology, which is generally 
of four years' duration. At the end of the third year of theology, 
the priesthood is conferred, and at the completion of the entire 
preparation of fifteen or seventeen years, another year is devoted 
to the second novitiate, the tertianship, in which the recently 
ordained Jesuit renews the spirit of piety acquired at the begin- 
aiag of his career and is enabled to reorganize all his studies upon 
the basis of their practical utility for his own spiritual and aca- 
demic life.*^ 

At the age of eighteen, when he had finished the novitiate, 
John Carroll had reached the most impressionable period of his 
life, and it would be of untold value to us if we could discover the 
hidden springs from which he drew those remarkable qualities 
which gave him leadership in the days when leadership was badly 
needed in the American Church. We know that as a novice his 
life was one of entire self-sacrifice, childlike obedience, perfect 
poverty, and self-denial. Indoors, much of the housework and 
menial employment fell to his share; if he went out he was 
occi^ied in visiting hospitals and in catechising poor children 
in and around the city. In the old days the novice was sent, 
once during the novitiate, on a pilgrimage, which generally lasted 
a month. This was performed with one companion, always on 
foot, both begging their bread the whole way. No doubt this 
part of the training had fallen into disuse at this time. Even a 
very hazy knowledge of the religious life would permit one to 
realize the resultant effect of these two years on the young 

■ Biucm, Lt Cvrnfagnlt it Jinn: tttufu* it Ma /wKhil tt it t«it Hitt«irt 
li5ii-'733), pp. »-4ti. Pmrii, 191a; THt JimUi, Tluir FauitiaHam and Hittory, p. }«. 
(Br B. N.), Loodon, iBjg; AiiJh of tkt Sncitly of Jritu, Wiihingtca, lijg; Rounn, 
Di SfiHtn Sociitatit Jrt», pp. iJin, FrdbniB, iSU; Uucsui, Ls Camptuit it 
Ht%t: ttt Stalutt rt m RtnltBti, tniu. Muotbi, Piili, igii. Ttia UlcM eoMiibii- 
tion to tbe mbjcet, and the firit hiitorr of the Sodetr. written br an American, 1> 
CiHvnu, Tht JttwOt (1 nb., New Yoik, 1911). 
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American. At this time he was at the most malleable stage in the 
soul's life, and it is hardly an over-estimate to state that in these 
two years of solid piety and of practical spirituality in the Jesuit 
ncjvitiate the secret of John Carroll's religious fervour, apostolic 
zeal, and high-minded independence of thought is to be found. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE LifeGE SCHOLASTICATE; ORDINATION TO THE 
PRIESTHOOD; TERTIANSHIP 

(1755-1773) 

John Carroll completed his novitiate on September 8, 1755, 
and the next step was the study of philosophy at Liege, where the 
Rcholastioite was situated. The Et^Iish Collie at Li^ was 
b^un as early as 1614, when Father John Gerard, of Gun- 
powder Plot fame, bought a house and some ten acres of land 
there for the purpose of foundii^ the scholasticate. The prov- 
ince of Li^, though part of the Holy Roman Empire, was at 
the time a sovereign principality, with the bishop as sovereign- 
printx, a status which had tasted from the time of Bishop Notger 
(1008) and continued until the French Revolution. As a buffer- 
state between Germany, France, and the Low Countries, its 
history is written large on the pages of medieval and modern 
times. Its schools were famous long before the University of 
Paris opened its doors, and this fact, together with its neutral 
position in nutters touching France and England, made it a haven 
of refuge for the persecuted Ei^lish Catholics.' The scholasticate 
combined a continuance of the religious life of the novitiate with 
a rigid raurse of study in philosophy, rhetoric, literature, the 
natural sciences and higher mathematics. 

In 1758, John Carroll Bnished his philosophy and was sent 
back to St. Omer's, to teach the classics to the coll^ians ;* here 
he was still teaching when the Suppression of the Society was 
decreed by the Parlement of Paris (August 6, 1^62). The edict 

* Ct. Dull, HittDirt da iUxitt rt dt la ftineipautl t* tMgt: i*t oii^tKi i 
iSff. lAtgc iB£g-iS«t: KuRTS, L» Cilt it Litgi an Moytft-Af. liigt, iftio. The 
hutorr at die Eiwliik College or SchoUitkite «nll be fonod In Four, Sterit SJ^ 
nL tU, put 1, pp. 47-51; cf. ibii., *aL T, p. 183. 

■ Sbs* lop. at., ToL ti, p, t')t nr* Uut he mi Bcxt anplortd at Lftfc, u 
pnteuor nf phUneo^v ■nd o< tbeolocr la Ibe (choluticile, bat thii U endtatlf bwed 
m tha Inaecnnte dat* ha fira tor QutdUU ordination, nundr, 1759. 
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was signed by Louis XV, in November, 1764, and from that date 
the Jesuits in France were proscribed. St. Omer's Collie was 
confiscated by the French Government and was transferred to 
the Et^ltsh secular clergy. Differences of an acrimonious na- 
ture had been only too common between these two bodies of the 
Et^lish Catholic priesthood, and the transfer added its quota to 
the "everlastii^ jarrs" of the period.* Dr. Burton writes : 

Letters, memorials and pamphlets appeared in profusion; voluminous 
collections of documents were made and preserved as piices juslificalities, 
connected accounts were written and even published. On the side of 
the Society Father Ralph Hoskins compiled A Short Narrative of the 
Expulsion of the English Jesuits out of Si. Omer's, and Father Jose^ 
Reeve wrote his Plain and Succinct Narrative of Facts Cottcerning the 
Expulsio* of the English Jesuits from their College at St. Omer's; 
while a layman, Ralph Hodgson, taJdng up the case for the seculars, 
produced in 1768, his Dispassionate Narrative of the Conduct of the 
English Clergy in Receiving from the French King and His Parliament 
the Administration of the College at St. Omer, late under Ike Direction 
of the English Jesuits* 

Evil days had come in the history of the great Company of 
Jesus. Portugal bc^an the work of banishment in 1759; France 
followed, and the prestige of the Society waned quickly under 
the blows dealt by the Jansenists and by writers Uke Pascal and 
Voltaire. Madame de Pompadour coijd never forget the attitude 
of the Jesuits to her invidious situation at the French Court, and 
when the University of Paris was influenced against them, the 
Fathers saw that the end was fast approaching. The unfortunate 
bankruptcy of Father La Valette was seized upon by the Gov- 
ernment as the opportune occasion to crush the Society. The 
decree of August 6, 1762, was at first interpreted by the English 
Jesuits as inapplicable to them on national grounds; but the 
French commissioners had already decided to entrust the college 
to the English seculars. On August 9, 1762, the college boys 
were called together and told to prepare for the worst. "Without 
exception all decided to follow their masters, and their adventur- 
ous journey to Bruges began. Without luggage of any kind, 

• Ct Bditoh, Lif* ami Timtt of BUkaf Challantr, toL ii, pp. !»•*., lor a oon- 
plct« sccobM of ihii trutfer. 

* Op. tit., Tol. I, y. 40. The Narrativ* by Father Kenre vrill be found in Four, 
ttMOrit S. I., voL T, pp. i6S-i73i tht oiifin*] HSS. we in the SuiiThiint ArdiiTt^ 
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and carrying nothii^ to excite suspicion, they left the collie in 
detadtments as if on walking parties. But these walking parties 
never returned. To disarm the suspicions of the authorities, the 
usual amount of provisions was sent in to the college, while all 
the time the fugitives were well on their way to the frontier. 
They reached Brt^s safely on the nth of the month, no one at 
St Omer beii% yet the wiser."^ Dr. Burton, from whom we take 
the foregoing paragraph, has given a vivid description of this 
flight, certainly famous in the school annals of England, and of 
the negotiations for the restoration of the college to the Et^lish 
Jesuits, which continued from 1762 down to the day when, 
muneris sui necessitate computsus et pacts causa, Gement XIV 
universally suppressed the Society (1773).* 

John Carroll was then a young scholastic of twenty-seven 
years; and though his name is not mentioned in the different 
narratives of the expulsion and flight, we find him at Bruges 
with the boys setting up the new establishment. It was a serious 
thing to accomplish, to lead one hundred and forty scholars across 
the frontier in safety and to keq> their courage to the stiddt^ 
point. It was no students' lark, but a real test and hardship. 
Even when they came to Bruges, disappointment awaited them ; 
for, instead of the stately buildings, the spacious rooms, and the 
furnished apartments at St Omer's, they discovered in the house 
set aside for them nothing but naked walls and empty chambers — 
the dismal specimen of an old shapeless Spanish dwellii^-house, 
as Father Reeve describes it But forlorn as was their situation, 
it was no small consolation to find themselves in a country where 
the violence of the French Government was no longer to be 
apprehended. The confidence reposed in their masters by the 
parents at home was remarkable, for the change was made with- 
out a single scholar beit^ withdrawn. The boys submitted to all 
the inconveniences of their comfortless state with singular tracta- 
bility, and the generosity of the other English religious bouses in 
Bn^es soon made the new college comfortable and home-like.' 

* Bnnn, of. cA., nL li, p. S'^ 

•Cf. CitTinuD-JoLT, CUmtnt XIV tt Ut Unitti, Piri*, 1S47; Dipuci, L* 
Supprniiou in Jlnatn m itudtt, toI. cxri (Julr S> iOi igoS), pp. 64.96, 918-14^1 
SmiB, Sutprtiiiim af tht facufy of 3rm In tbe Mmah, mL icuc C190)}; BiucKU, 
La Compagmt da Jim, pp. Bio-813. Parii, igio. 

' FoLn, Rrcarii S. J., tdL t, p. 16S. 
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It was about this time, says Shea, that John Carroll renounced 
in favour of his brother Daniel and his four sisters, Ann, Ellen, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, all dajms to the property of his father. 
This, of course, was in accordance with the Jesuit Riile, which 
requires a vow of poverty. We now come to a hazy part of the 
chrono1(^ in CarroU's life. If he gave five years of his scho- 
lastic days to the work of teaching at St. Omer's and Bruges 
(1758-1763), it is probable that he returned to Li^ in 1763 
for the purpose of banning his four years of theolc^. At 
Liege, it was easy for him to resume the old life; the months 
ciuickly changed into years, and be was soon ready for ordina- 
tion. Usually ordination to the priesthood follows the end of the 
third year of theology; the date, therefore, of his ordination 
would be 1766-67. If, however, he spent four years at his the- 
olc^cal studies, then it would be 1767-6S. If instead of five 
years at teaching, he had spent seven, owing to the disturbed 
conditions at the new collie at Bruges, the date of his ordina- 
tion would be 1769. This is the date given by Brent in his Bio- 
graphkal Sketch.^ Shea, who follows B. U. Campbell, places his 
ordination year as 1759.* Campbell writes: "He was ordained 
priest in 1759, being in the twenty-fourth year of his age."^° 
Twenty-four is certainly an exceptionally early age for ordina- 
tion in the Society of Jesus. The fact that Father Carroll was 
professed on February 2, 1771, would argue for the year 1769, 
since profession is preceded by the second novitiate or tertianship, 
which takes a full year. 

It is r^rettable that only one letter of John Carroll's corre- 
spondence during this dme has been found. Writing from Li^, 
on May 24, 1764, to his brother Daniel, the future Signer of the 
American Constitution, John tells him that he is taldt^ advan- 
tage of CarroUton's return to Maryland to send a letter to the 
homef oDcs : 



■ Pace iS. TUi la tb« ibu (ivMi bjr Iht Cathelit BncytlottdU, M. T. CamIL 

• Op. eft., TOL 11. p. 1*. 

» Unwirj of Ikt Lif* and Timii of tk* Matt Rtr. Jak» Ctfrall, it th* VMti 
5Mf( CctkoMc Maguimt ( Haiti mqtb), nl. ill (i&m). p. 34- I (oood aa iceord of 
bii ordinaticn in the EpiacofiBl Aidtirtm 4t li^e daiinc tny Marcb tbera In 1914. 
Bithop Oiarlca Van OntRBont waa the ooenput of Iha See U that tin* (1763-1771). 
I wu told that Mnr of kia papen dlaappeattd In the Frendi RandDtian. Tker 
m»T be daewben la Bdcian et Fteock Aidivea, bM ■ diligcM taqaiij lalled tt 
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Dear Brother: 

Upon notice that our Cousin, Charles Carroll, is upon the point of 
setting out from Lon<kin, I cannot fail profitting by this opportunity, 
though upon a supposition tlut he would have sailed last month I inclosed 
a letter to jou dated end of March which I hope he has forwarded as 
I directed htm to do. You will easily conceive I am under a good deal 
of uneasiness when I tell yon I have not heard from Maryland for about 
this twelvemonth and I should be at a loss to know whether my friends 
there were alive or dead if my Uncle's letter had not menti(»ied them, 
I am sorry that the return of peace which I hoped would greatly facili- 
tate our correspondence has not hitherto afforded me that advantage, 
My uncle is advised by his dau^ters that yoti design [la comt\ to 
Europe this year and to see us in Flanders. If this prove true I shall 
derive abimdant compensation from Ute pleasure of your conversation. 
My uncle boards with the English nuns of this town and his conduct 
gives as general satisfaction as his company does entertainment It will 
not be necessary for me to write this time separately to our Dearest 
Mother as this will be delivered into her hands if you are out of the 
cotmtry and if not you will communicate with her. 

Uy Uncle desires his love to yon all and especially to our Dearest 
Mother whose blessing I aslc for myself and whom I hope this may find 
well. Let my sisters know I always bear them in mind. Assure Messrs. 
Brent of my love and other friends of my best well wishes, not forgetting 
above all my uncle John Damal. I know not if you next vnll And me 
at Lij^ as I am uncertain what destination I may have, after having 
finished my course of Philosophy which will be now in two months. 
But at all events forward your letters to Mr. Poyntz with Mr. Wright, 
Banker, in Henriette Street, Covent Garden, and they will reach me. 
I am at a loss for want of letters from you whom to apply to for money 
this year. Write as soon as possible and believe me to be. 
Dear Brother, 

Your motl affectionate Brother, 

John CAnuxx." 

Some time after his reception of the four tows which made 
him a full-fledged member of the Society of Jesus, Carroll's 
superiors were asked hy Lord Stourton, an English Catholic 
nobleman, for permission to allow the young American priest, 
who was then teaching at Bruges, to accompany his son on a 
year's tour of Europe.'" They set out about the beginning of 

" Gtergitffwu Art>iBei, cF. Ktuarciui, voL xiil, pp. aS-i;. 

" Qudo-Fbilip, lixteailh Lord Sttantim, wu boin In 17JJ, ud died ia 1S1& 
Cf. BnK^ Pitngt, pp. loeo-iDei; EiaE. BitgrapUti ef DUMmaitUhei CMhMci «■ 
tin BIgUdtnik Ctntury (Landoii, 1909), p. »i. Be m* connected br mmrive with 
the ladiiw noble Catholic funilio at Eniluid, tlw Fettci^ Howard^ VanMon, and 
with that of th* Doha of Norfolk, the prcader DiAg of th* realm. H« wai a rnnv BM> 
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the summer of 1771. Carroll's incomplete Jountol of this trar 
has been published by Brent,^* who claims that, "remarkable for 
its just and wise reflections, it is replete with the classical taste 
and erudition of the writer and indulges in a free criticism upon 
the journals of former travellers over the same ground."^* With 
an old-fashioned atlas of the time in one's hand, it is not dtfiictdt 
to follow Carroll's itinerary, but the Journal on the whole is 
disappointing. It has the air of having been composed after his 
return, from notes taken hurriedly en route. He says in the first 
part of the Journal: "I have not now by me some memorials 
I had on the subject, and do not remember." John Carroll did not 
have the historical sense. His style is the literary style of the 
times and while the Journal pleases, his "reflections" are com- 
motq)lace and result only in casting a brilliant haze over what 
must have been a rare opportunity for displaying his personality. 
A long quasi-historical account of Alsace opens the Journal, but 
at 00 point do we touch the persona) note, so dear to travellers 
since travelling bq;an. His description of the l^al institutions 
cf Alsace is followed by the statement that this may appear 
extraordinary to the English reader. Only twiix do the words 
"I am told" appear. There are the usual commonplaces about 
the rdigious state of the country, the industry of the inhabitants, 
the fertili^ of the soil, the mountains, the fir trees, the agreeable 
table wine, and the roads. Strassburg and Colmar are the only 
towns mentioned in this part of the Journal. He is especially 
struck by the noble Cathedral of Strassburg, and the fine palace 
of the bishop. "Nothing pleased me more than the admirable 



of Diiietecn vhai he and Cimill ■Uilcil oM to tour the Coatineot Sbattif after hit 
retain, he naciied en Jime is, 177s, the da>i|hter of BaTon Lancdalt He had a 
prominent place in the daja of the Eniliih Committee (1781-91), when a ipccica of 
GaUicaninn bad eontrd of the Catholic laitr in Enslaod. The tuty ia told br Cbaria 
Bntler in hii Hittericat Utmowi (rol. li, pp. j-3«). Ward hai dna a detailed 
aecotmt af Lord Stnnitoa'i part in the Committee in hii Datm of tk« Catiulie Rtwiral 
H> England {iJil-lSoi), vol. i, pp. B7-96. London, 1909. A lignilicanE paralld 
bctwesi the attituda of tlie Cammittee in Enffland and the American deivf dorinf 
tbsa •ame reara (i78a'i7eT) misht be drawn. Ward telli ui that the oorc laodeTatc 
manbera had Tailona ohjectlona to the Mjnaa at ■oremmBit bjr vicaii-apoatolic. Tbcr 
did Dot wiah to be nded br tboae iriu were nomiiuUljr biihopi of foreign Seea. and 
oppoied the idea oi tbs Chnrch in En^nd banc (uhiect to indirect jutiadiction (of. 
»p. cit., ToL t, p. m). The Congrq^tiDn of Piopagaiida nde doet not aeon t» bara 
been vtrj popnlar in Englidi-ipeakinc coODtiiea at tliia tima {IH4., p. ID5). 

' Aa an appadiz to hia BiagratUtat Skttck, pp. Miy^S. 

" Of. rf*., pp. J3-J3. 
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gildings of the stucco work of the ceilings" A rector of one of 
the parishes tells him that forty families had come to his village 
in twenty-five years. "I found tn general, on the best information 
I could obtain, that in time of peace, the inhabitants multiply 
very fast" After Alsace came Lorraine. "I cannot be so particu- 
lar," he writes, "with regard to the province of Lorraine, though 
we saw a great part of it." A long eulogy of King Stanislaus is 
given in this section of the Jaumal. The only town described 
is Nancy. "From Lorraine and Alsace, we proceeded across the 
Rhine into the empire." Baden-Baden was first reached, and he 
remarks : "France has an easy entrance into Germany, whenever 
she wishes it" From the dty of Baden the travellers went to 
Rastadt and then to Carlsruhe. Carroll was taken ill in Strass- 
burg "with fever and ague, which put it out of my power to get 
the information of the country which I wished." The educational 
activities in the principality attracted his attention, and he men- 
tions with pleasure the fact that every parish was provided with 
an able schoolmaster, who taught the children reading, writii^, 
arithmetic, and surveying, "without being any charge to the 
parents." School attendance was obligatory on all. From Carls- 
luhe they journeyed to Bruschal, "where the bishop and prince 
of Spire keeps his court." Young Stourton did some of the 
s^ht-sedng alone at this time, for Carroll was ill and confined 
to bed. After Bruschal they visited Hdddberg and Mannheim. 
The Elector's palace in the former dty contained "a noble library 
of about forty thousand volumes." The Jesuit professors at the 
University gave him a pleasant welcome, and be mentions by 
name Fathers DesbiUons and Meyer, and the two librarians in 
the Elector's palace. Desbillons was a dassidst and Meyer an 
astronomer. From Mannheim, the master and his pupil went to 
Colc^e, passing through Worms and Trier. "I shall say nothing 
of these countries, except that they produce great quantities of 
com and wine." They then returned to Mannheim and set out 
through Wiirtemburg for Augsburg in Bavaria. "One observa- 
tion, however, the traveller through this country [Bavaria] can- 
not avoid making," he says, 'Svhich is the strat^ contrast between 
the magnificeiice and politeness of the court of the Duke of 
Wiirtemburg, which lies on the road, and the uncouthness of the 
other inhabitants." He found the road from Augsburg to Munich 
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in general dis^reeable. "The harvest of 1771, was just gotten 
in," he writes, so the travellers had no doubt journeyed quickly. 
He notes the magiiificence of the Jesuit church, and here, for the 
first time, we find him writing a page of praise for the labours of 
the Jesuits. From Munich the journey continued through the 
Tyrol and thence into Italy. "Inspruch, the capital of Tyrol, 
affords a few things remarkable." After Innsbruck, came Trent. 
"This town is famous for the holding of the last general council. 
. . . The church of St. Mary Major, in which it was held, has 
nothing particular besides a remarkably fine organ. But the 
remembrance of that august assembly which met in it so often, 
and procured so great services to Christianity, made me view it 
as one of the most awful sanctuaries in the world, and I could 
not refrain from expressing my gratitude to the Author of all 
good." The journey continued along the Adige to Rovereto and 
then to Verona. "We had now fairly emerged into Italy, It is 
impossible for the most saturnine constitution not to feel some 
of that enthusiasm, which the remembrance of great men and 
great actions, the remains of arts and sciences, the monuments of 
sway and magnificence are apt to excite in every cultivated 
mind." His knowledge of Italian at the time was rather meagre, 
and he states his determination to wait for the return journey 
before describing Verona, Mantua, Modena, and Bologna. He 
takes exceptioii to several English descriptions of Italy, Addi- 
son's among them, and argues for the superiority of Italian 
achievement. Here the Journal, or at least that part of it which 
is extant, ends. Carroll and young Stourtoa continued their 
journey to Rome. Shea says : 



How under more favorable drcnnstances the Eternal City would have 
impreased the American priest cannot be known ; but it chilled rather than 
bdamed his devotion. Rome, which had treasured the remains of the 
founder of the Society, Saint Ignatius, of Saint Francis Borgia, Saint 
Alojsius, Saint Stanislaus, now looked with such disfavor on tlie Order 
to which he belonged that the AnKiican Jesuit was compelled to conceal 
his character; he endeavored to see Fathers of his province who were 
personal friends; but as they were out of Rome, he could bold no inter- 
course with the members of the Society. He saw sold in the itrecti 
without restraint libels on the Jesuits in which the prayers of the Uass 
were burlesqued, and treatises assailbg the Devotion of the Sacred Heart 
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of Jesus. The overthrow of the Society of Je>us was the comioon topic, 
and was expected when Spain declared her will." 

The autumn of i;'72 was spent at Naples, and the toUGwing 
winter and part of the spring of 1773 in Rome, to which city they 
had returned on October 22, 1772. Leaving Rome about the end 
of March, they began the return journey, which included Flor- 
ence, Genoa, Loretto, Turin, Lyons, and Paris ; and from Paris 
the two travellers went to Liege, where they ended their tour 
in July, 1773. 

The Stonyhurst Archives possess four important letters, writ- 
ten by Father John Carroll during this European tour.'" They 
are written to Father Thomas Ellerker, one of his colleagues at 
Liege, and contain not only first-hand historical evidence for the 
story of the suppression of the Society, but also afford us an 
insight into John Carroll's character. Here and there the spirit 
is bitter, but it could hardly be otherwise ; and as one of the few 
English-speaking Jesuits in Rome at the time, the complaisance 
of the authorities of the Church toward the Bourbon intriguers 
burned a remembrance into Carroll's mind which was not for- 
gotten when he came in later years to treat with the same offi- 
cials. Cardinal Marefoschi, who is mentioned in the letters, had 
been Secretary of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide and 
was an avowed enemy of the Jesuits. That the end of the Society 
of Jesus was near nt hand is evident from the first of these letters, 
written at Rome, Tanuary 23, 1772: 

My dear Sir, 

Our catastrophe is near at hand, if we must trust to present appear- 
ances, and the talk of Rome. The intelligence, which was talked of 
some time ago, importing that Spain had acceded at length to the Pope's 
plan, is greatly confinned by universal persuasion at present; and I am 
assured that some of our best friends in the Sacred College, tbo' not 
admitted to State secrets yet now look upon the determination of our fate 
as entirely certain. All this notwithstanding, I am far from regarding 
this intelligence as infallible; to be sure, we have great reason to fear 
it to be tnie; but we have been alarmed so often during the present 

" Of. fU,, vol. ii> pp. jfi-17. 

■• I am Indited to Fithcr Jdin Hungerfonl Pallen for uine tliittr Ictlos wrlllm 
by Carroll, which was fonnerl; in the Stonrhant Arcbivu but mre now in tha 
ArchlKCi «t Farm Stmt, LoDdiin. Thex are quoted in tbli noik %t Stimfhmrit 
TrmueriHt. 
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Pontificate with like reports, and the date of ottf destruction has been 
fixed so often without anything coming of it, that I hope this will have 
the same issue. Our friends however bope in nothing but the interposi- 
tion of providence : and indeed by the attack made against the Sacred 
heart & so much encouraged here, tiM cause of J. C. has been so dosdy 
cMuiected with ours, that this cannot fail of giving much confidence 
under the present dreadful appearances. Another very late fact mof 
corroborate the idea you have probably formed of the spirit of the 
times here. On the feast of the chair of S. Peter, it is customary for a 
graduate of ye Sapienza to make a discourse before the pope. The 
young man, who made it this year, proved the truth of ye doctrine of the 
Rom: see from the ccmstant succession of its pastors, and having occa- 
sion to introduce the mention of heresies springing from the poisoned 
minds of their founders, he said Ante Neslorium mm fuere Nesloriam, 
ante Lulhemm, Lutkerani etc., nee ante Jansentum fuere Jansettisti. You 
will not believe that at Rome this was looked upon as highly blameable, 
and I was astonished beyond measure when I heard the poor ignorant 
child Gastaldi, who hears all the Card'I York's family discourse, wonder- 
ing how the orator came to rank Jansenius amongst the sectaries, or 
Jansenism amongst the heresies. I am assured likewise that when printed 
copies of the discourse were afterwards carried to the Card'ts according 
to custom, Marcfoschi refused taking his, saying he would not have it 
because Jansenius made in it the figure of an archhcritick. You have 
probably beared that this Card'I has begun a visit of a College left under 
the administration of the Gcn'l called from its foiuider Fucili College. 
He has Alfani for cooperator, & no doubt between them they will make 
fine work of it. 

My situation at Rome affords me many opportunities of hearing the 
sentiments of the uninterested publick on the present situation of affairs. 
You may be assured that discontents against the Government are very 
high, particularly on account of the omnipotence of F'r Bontempi, tc 
one Bischi & his wife. The scandalous chronicle says the Lady in par- 
ticular is a great favom-ite of Bontempi; it is certain that the pope is 
entirely governed by this jtmto, & that not one gentleman of Rome has 
any interest with them. Their hatred against the favourites is great of 
course; perhaps it extends in some measure to the master, whom tiiey 
seldom go near. I have inclosed to L'd Stourton a copy of the mau 
printed and circulated here by Almada; you will receive it from his Lds1^ 
after which I desire you to forward it to Ch. Plowden at Bruges. That 
Almada should get such a thing printed, is not surprizing to those who 
know what a fool, or madman rather, he is ; but that so horrid a profana-j 
don of the Church prayers & its most august sacrifice should pass tmnoj 
ticed in the very center of Catholicity, is astonishing, and gives a strange 
idea of the toleration allowed here to every thing done or said against 
us, while oppressed innocence is not allowed to urge the least defence 
in its favour. The Dominican F'r Uamacfai, of wlK»n Zacheria often 
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nukes bononrable mention, & who had Euned much reputation by former 
world, has been gained over to Spam, & to serve certain ambitious views, 
has just published a work in favour of Pa]afoxe'i orthodoxy. But when 
I see you, I will let yon into some anecdotes cooceming that prelate's 
cause; which will ccnvincc you of its being lost beyond recovery. In 
the meantime, with complts. as tuoal, 

/ remam Dr. Sir 

Ever yours 

J.C. 

In a second letter to Father Ellerker, sent from Rome on Oc- 
tober 22, 1772, we learn the reasons for Carroll's inct^jnito, to 
which reference has been made: 

My dear Sir, 

I suppose this will find you returned frtmi England, tho you have not 
yet given me any account of it We are just arrived at Rome, viz : the 
22d of this month. Uy intention was to proceed the next day for Naples 
before any nispidoa could be formed of my character here; but certain 
accidents will detain ns here till the 37th— I keep a close incog- during 
this time, not going to any of our bouses. I called privately to see 
Thorpe & Hothersall; but they were both m ye country: so that having 
had no manner of communication with any J't, I can send you no news 
concerning the affairs of ye Society. I beared it said in some com- 
pany that such Sp. Jts, as being Europeans would not secularize them- 
selves, would be obliged to settle in Majorca: the natives of America 
to be fixed in the Canaries. This will be a saving to Spain of a great 
sum of money, which is every year sent out of the country. I beared on 
the same occasion that the luoghi di ntonle, that is, the publick funds of 
this town have orders to issue no money to the soiditans, tho' they are 
concerned for great sums in them, several Colleges having great part 
of their foundations lying there. But this, as well as other points I 
have not been able to clear up for the reasons above mentioned. The 
immediate cause of the Suppressitxi of the Irish Collie was a petiticxi 
presented by the alumni to retwn to the Jesuit schools. Cardl Uare- 
foschi foamed with wrath, and violently insisted on the pope's taking 
the step which ensued. We were much entertained on our road from 
Bologna hither. The fine road altng side of the Adriatick from Rimini 
to Loretto is most delightful But of this and my other travelling obser- 
vations you shall bear more at my return. A thousand comp'ta to Plow- 
den, who got, I hope, my letter from Uilan: be shall bear from me 
likewise, either fiom Naples or at my return. I am in debt likewise to 
Ch. Wharton. I cannot yet tell where my lodgings will be when we 
come back; but a letter to Mons. Carroll Seigneur Anglois at Rome, 
or bclosed to the English College will find me. Remember to pray 
for me; I did most earnestly for you at Loretto. Comp'lts to all my 
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friends as iinul. Ask Flowden if be remembefi all tbe curknu sepul- 
chral inscriptions in the Church of S. Maria del Popolo. If he does not 

1 will send him a couple, one of which is the most singular I believe 
anywhere extant 

Ever ttffcly. youri 

J. Cauou. 

Later, on Febrtiary 3, 1773, he tells Father EUerker of the 
progress made by the enemies of tbe Society in the aflfair of the 
Sappression : 

My dear Father, 

You Liegois are sad correspcndents— I dare say you are curious to 
hear news, and yet give no encouragement to your friends to write. Yet 
you hare many particularities to communicate to us at this distance, 
whkh would give SMne relief to tbe gloom which overspreads us here 
at Rome. The report of an agreement being at length settled with Spain 
has subsisted now so long, that it gains very much credibili^. Tbe 
articles of it are said to be, i, depriving the Jesuits of their general, 

2 subjecting them to ye ordinaries, as a ctmgrcgation of priests, 3 For- 
bidding them (I suppose those of the Ecclesiastical state) to admit any 
supplies into their body. 4. Avignoo to be restored. 5. The town of 
Aquila with iu dependencies to be ceded to the pope in lieu of Benevento. 
6. Castro & Rondglione to be recognized formally as belonging to the 
Holy See. This agreement with Spain will be published, 'tis said, about 
Easter. It is ULewise stipulated (tho not expressed in the paper which 
circulates about Rome) that the Jesuits are all to be sent at least » 
miles from hence, that they may tut keep up a spirit of fanatism [tic] 
and blind zeal amongst the Cardinals and prelates. 

While the Irish College was under the Jesuits, a vineyard belonging 
to it was sold to the Novitiate of S. Andrew. A cotnmistion is now 
made out for Cardl Harefoschi and four prelates to examine if the inter- 
ests of the College were not sacrificed cm this occasion: care has been 
taken to secure a proper determination by joining with the Cardl two 
Neapolitan Prelates, whose dependendea must necessarily influence their 
jnd^nents against the Novitiate. Perhaps likewise the other two are as 
sure tools, as any that have been employed for some time past in this 
Idnd of work. I know not whether in my mentioaed [tic] in my last 
that Uarefosdu was likewise appmnted Visitator (ft Alfani his sec- 
retary) of a small CoUqv, called from ye prelate its Pounder, FucJIi 
Ctrfleg^ which is destined for tbe education of a certain number of 
Qergymen, & tho not immediately governed by the Society, yet enthdy 
under its direction and superintendency. The deceased prefect founded 
a chaplaincy diaposeable by the Gen'l for a mass to be said every day at 
ye altar of S. Xavier of ye Gean. The other day, the Cardl Visitor sent 
an order forbidding under pain of excommunication tiut mass to be 
continued. The order, & much more the strange saoctioti tnrprised erery- 
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body and appcon very irregular for the very first notice wai lent to yc 
administrators. But I believe they are in the ri^t, who imagine the 
Card'l by Sdch proceeding has no other intention, than to impress the 
minds of tlie publick with an idea that the most violent methods are 
necessary to inforce obedience from those refractory spirits. Another 
very serious a£Fair here is that the presses swarm with writings against 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart. What a revolution of ideas do all 
these proceedings produce in a mind accustomed to regard this city as 
tlie seat of Religion, and the bulwark gainst the tncroachments of irre- 
ligion and impiety? Some of the most understanding as well as virtuous 
men here are persuaded entirely that the J'ts will be expelled Rome, 
that they vritl lose the Rom: College, Gesu etc. but still that no essential 
alteration will be made in the Institute: but for the ground of thdr 
hopes, they can only alledge their trust in providence. My afFte. com- 
pliments as usual. I most sincerely ctxigratulate you and your good 
fellow-professor for the ceremony yesterday. 

Drti. Ft. 

Ever yrs. 

J.C 
Remember me kindly to F. F. Hodgson & Clifton. 

The last of these letters, dated June 23, 1773, at Loretto, 
shows how poignant was Carroll's grief over the inevitable 
Suppression. Cardinal York, who is spoken of in these letters, 
was the last of the royal Stuarts. The second son of James 
Francis Edward, he was known to the Jacobites as Henry IX, 
Kii^ of Great Britain, France, and Ireland. Created cardinal 
at the age of twenty-two (1747), he was ordained priest the 
following year, and in 1761, he became Cardinal-Bishop of 
Frascati. He died in 1807. He is credited in Jesuit history 
with enmity towards the Society. The Spanish Ambassador, 
FloridaUanca, an active ^ent in the Suppression, will appear 
later in Carroll's life, when St. Peter's Church, in New York 
City, is founded (1785). The Palafox cause referred to was the 
process introduced in 1726 for the beatification of Juan de Pala- 
fox y Mendoza (d. 1659), Bishop of Puebia de los Angeles, 
Mexico, whose episcopate was tarnished with an acrimonious 
attack upon the Jesuits. The cause was strongly promoted by the 
enemies of the Society, during the pontificates of Benedict XIV, 
Qement XIII, Qement XIV, and Pius VI. 
My dear Fr., 

Ur. Uore has probably left Li^ by this time, and I shall expect to 
hear from you the alterations his visit may have caused amongst jtm. 
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u well as your final detemunattco concerning yonr visit to England. 
It is > long time since I have heard anjthing concerning toy good Fr. 
Uercer, and sinceielT wish to be tnfonned of his entire recoverr. Yon 
will be leased to inform the Rector that Mr. Stourton continnes reac- 
quiring his strength very prospcroiulr. In one of my late letters to Fr. 
Howard, I explained my sentiments very freely on Neville's appointment 
to Philosophy, in the supposition of its not being a temporary ateaaare, 
fonned upon present necessity. But if it should not be exclusive of 
Barrow, I dare say no one will have much objection to it I shall be 
glad to hear fmn you on this sobject Poor Austin's misfortune excited, 
I doubt not, in you the same sentiments of grief and compassion, which 
the reflection of so many hours spent amicably together raised in my 
mind. He is indeed an example, which cannot but raise fears in those, 
who lived with him in the course of his studies. Who can either depend 
on himself or others, when a person of so religious behaviour, & so 
tender conscience is come to so deplorable a condition 7 

Before this ci^mes to your hands, Fr. Hothersalt will have informed 
you bow far he has been affected by the late operations at Rome: how- 
ever I will venture to repeat what we heard by yesterday's post The 
Chancellor & Vicar of Card'l York, Bishop of Frascati by Supreme order, 
as they signified, visited a few days ago three houses of the Jesuits in 
order to search for printing presses, which were suspected to be there. 
The houses were Monte Portio of the English College, Bufanella of 
the Roman, & ye residence of Frascati. In the last two nothing was found, 
OD which a suspicion could be fastened; but m the Rector's room at 
Uonte Portio was discovered a caper with some lamp black on it, which 
is used to make blacking for shoes. I suppose this was construed to be 
materials for making ink, & in consequence was carried off & consigned 
to Card'l York, who, I suppose, is to present it to his holiness. Tho' 
the visitors said their search was for printing presses, yet they extended 
it to books etc, but with little success. They carried away from the 
R'rs room, besides the lamp-black, the offices of S. Pulcheria & Ven: 
Bede: & hearing the Curate of the parish had a copy of the Bourgfon- 
taine project, they took that likewise away from him. The order for 
this visit was probably occasioned by some late printed sheets scattered 
about Rome, some on the Palafox cause, & others on the scandalous 
decision of Fr. Pisani's affair. In particular the judge Alfani has been 
deeply wounded by a series of anecdotes, which have been published of 
him. The paper is badly written, but is wholly founded on truth, ft 
exposes the Judge to the contempt or rather to the execration of the 
ptd>lick. 

Another thing has happened at Rome, which gives much uneasiness, ft 
is probably the effect of some malicious enemy, for surely no friend could 
be so indiscreet, as to be the author of it A letter was lately recnved 
by all, or at least by several Card'ls in which they are told, that the 
Spanish Ambassador is to come with peremptory demands for the aboli- 
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tton of die Society, & that his demands are to be accompanied with 
thitaxa: that there is no vigour in the present goTemment or resolntion 
to make a ivoper answer, as tempora] coosideratiotis prevail so much 
over ye spiritual welfare of the church, which the writer endeavours to 
shew bjr nianj late facts: wherefore he advises the Cardls to consult 
on the means for hindermg the mischief which may ensue. 

The affair of the Roman Seminary still renuuns in suspense. It is 
said that the Cardls Vicar Coloona ft Marefoschi are to hold a confer- 
ence on the subject The former is resolute in his opinion that nothing 
be determined, without bearing the Seminary justify its conduct Water- 
ton ii still at Rome. Has Fr. Stuart had another touch of the gout? 
Does he follow Dr. Cadogan's rules of drinking water, ft eating only one 
thing? Could he abide by this regime during the Pentecost villa? Should 
one Fr. Pellegrini of this province pass by Li^e, I hope the Rr. will 
shew him great civility. He is an eminent preacher, & a very fine writer. 
I know him only by reputation, & he is now travelling thro Germany 
ft the Low Countries, attended by his Br. Count Pellegrini, a Gent in 
the Queen's Service. Compl'ts. j CAaBOLL. 

It seems obvious that a priest and Jesuit, even in those trying 
times for the Society, and the guardian of a yotutg English 
Catholic nobleman of prominence, must have given a good part 
of the six months they speat in Rome to social calls. The Ven- 
erable English College would attract such visitors ; and there was 
the Cardinal Duke of York living a few miles beyond the city 
at Frascati, and no doubt a thorough search would reveal a num- 
ber of English, and even American, residents at Rome during 
that winter, witl^ whom they met and conversed.^' But the only 
tradition which remains of his visit is the sad certainty Carroll 
felt that the total suppression of the Society was a forgone 
conclusion. 

Had he but known the truth, the decree Dominus ae Redempior 
was even then being prepared. It was signed three months after 
his departure from Rome, by Pope Qement XIV, on July 21, 
1773, and was being promulgated by the time he had again settled 
down to his work in the English Jesuit College at Bruges." 

" Tin Diary of tka Btigiuy, CMtgi •! Rami and the Pilatim Baak in FoLtT, 
Siceris S. J., voL i4, do dm eamt down u in u 177J-1773. Gtaoowr, Hittarj tf 
Ikt VtinrMt Bugluk Celltgt, Ramt (Loodoa, igaa), titt* D* no llR o( Hieb Tldlon. 

" BuKT (of. cit., pp. ]>-3j) Mri: "While ga|at«d is Ibii tmir be likewiH 
wnte 1 luodnct hiitCTr et Encluul, toe tk* bm of hii pnpil, In the foim of 1 dklofnc, 
prindpallr to ra>rd hU rnnia mind acaloM the senoral irrcliriota tondsner of •ool. 
and tts putieaUrlr headl* Undcnejr oi olbw writinst, ataa the nou lobjtct, <c>inM 
the CilhoUc faith." 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SUPPRESSION OF THE EKGLISH JESUIT PROVINCE 
(1773) 

The decree suppressing the Society of Jesus was issued on 
August 16, 1773. and was made known to the English Jesuits 
at Bruges, on September 5, of that year. Father Carroll's long 
absence from the college brought him into dose touch with the 
animosity everywhere prevalent in Eurq>e against the Society, 
and the outcome weighed heavily upon his heart For the English- 
born among the Jesuits at Bruges, a refuge, paradoxical as it 
may seem, existed in England ; and towards England they turned 
their eyes for help and safety in the trial which had come upon 
them. An attempt was made to have Father Carroll remain in 
Bruges as Prefect of the Sodality of that city, but "convinced 
that the Society of Jesus would be either annihilated or so 
restricted as to be unable to continue its work, he saw no avenue 
open in Europe where all seemed seething with destructive fires. 
Everything convinced him that the wisest course was to return 
to his native land,"^ On September ii, 1773, he wrote to his 
brother Daniel, from Bruges, informing him of what had oc- 
curred at the college and of his intention to return home : 

I this day received a few Itnei from yoa, of Jnly 15, in which yon 
cranplain with much reason of my 1<»ig silence. Uy mind is at present 
too full of other things to make any neology. After spending part of 
the autumn of 1772 at Naples, and its environs, we 'retomed to pass the 
winter at Rome, where I stayed till near the end of Uarch, from thence 
came to Florence, Genoa, Tunis, Lyons, Paris, and so to Lij^ and 
Bruges. I was willing to accept of the vacant post of prefect of the 
sodality here, after consiKniag Mr. Stonrton into his father's hands about 
two months ago, that I might enjoy some rctirouent, and consider well in 
the presence of God the disposition I found myself in of going to join 
my relatives in Maryland, and in case that disposition continued, to get 
out next spring. But now all room for deliberation seems to be over. 

* Sbia, of. cit., nL U, p. jS. 
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The enemies of the Society, and above kH the unrelenting perseverance 
oi the Spanish uid Portuguese Uimstries, with the passiveness of the 
court of Vienna, have at length obtained their ends: and our so long 
persecuted, and I must add, holy Society is no more. God's holy will 
be done, and may his name be blessed forever and ever I This fatal 
(troke was struck on the 2ist of July, but was kept secret at Rome till 
the i6th of August, and was only made known to us on the 5th of Sep- 
tember. I am not, and perhaps never shall be, recovered from the shcxJc 
of this dreadful intelligence. The greatest blessing which in my estima- 
tion I could receive from God, would be immediate death; but if he 
deny me this, may his holy and adorable designs on me be wholly ful- 
filled. Is it possible that Divine Providence should permit to such an 
end, a body wholly devoted, and I will still aver, with the most dis- 
interested charity, in procuring every comfort and advantage to their 
neighbours, whether by preaching, teaching, catechizing, missions, visiting 
hospitals, prisons, and every other function of spiritual and corporal 
mercy? Stich I have beheld it in every part of my travels, the first of 
all ecclesiastical bodies in the esteem and confidence of the faithful, and 
certainly the most labourious. What will become of our flourishing con- 
gregations with you, and those cultivated by the German fathers [in Peim- 
tyh/ottia] ? These reflections crowd so fast upon me that I almost lose 
my senses. But I will endeavour to suppress them for a few moments. 
You see that I am now my own master, and left to my own direction. In 
rettuning to Maryland I shall have the comfort of not only being with 
you, but of being farther out of the reach of scandal and defamation, 
and removed from the scenes of distress of many of my dearest friends, 
whcan God knows, I shall not be able to relieve. I shall therefore roost 
certainly sail for Maryland early next spring, if I possibly can.* 

It has often been remarked that the hostility in France to- 
wards the Society of Jesus was of a different character to that 
of Portugal and Spain, where the design for the total extinction 
of the Jesuits was born. In France, it was a group of influen- 
bal personages both within and outside court circles that had 
decided upon the Suppression. This firm and impious alliance, 
as Theiner calls it in his History of the Pontificate of Clement 
XIV, had not forgotten the Jesuit opposition to Jansenism in 
the reign of Louis XIV. "The Jatisenists and the magistrates 
were burning to retaliate on the Society in every way in their 
power, and, if they did not first think of working for its entire 
destruction, it was only because they decided that to be a hopeless 
eoterprise-"* The successful campaign against the Society in 
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Portugal emboldened its enemies in France, where at the time 
the real ruler was a woman, the mistress of Louis XV, Madame 
de Pompadour, whose "reign" lasted from 1746 to 1764 The 
King had a Jesuit confessor, and although the royal penitent 
never approached the sacraments, the confessor was kept near 
in case of serious illness. Naturally, everyone knew that the 
confessor's first condition for absolution would be to send the 
mistress away. How far the personal antagonism thus created 
contributed to the fall of the Society in France will never be fully 
known, but it is clear from one of Father Carroll's letters that 
the death of the Pompadour (April 15, 1764) was r^arded as 
a possible armistice ; 

The death of the famous Marchioness de Pompadour, will, h is gen- 
erally believed by our French brethren, occasion some great change in 
their circumstances ; so far is certain, that they are delivered by this' event 
from their greatest enetny, I mean the most powerful one, and who, by 
her interest and influence over the king of France, could more easily 
than anyone else prevail upon him to view tamely the proceedings against 
the Jesuits, which she undethandedly encouraged by all the arts which 
cunning and power could put into her hands. The Jesuits ground their 
hopes upon the declared attachment of all the royal family to their in- 
terests, upon the intimate connection and intelligence subsisting between 
the king and his queen and children, since the great lady's death, upon 
the le&lous intercessions of the bishops, all the prime nobility, and every 
order of magistrates in the different cities and towns where the Jesuits 
were heretofore established. If we add to this the general discontent that 
has ensued upon the appointment and conduct both in morals and literary 
pursuits of the newly installed masters for the education of youth, we 
cannot absolutely pronounce these hopes to have an object merely chimer- 
ical : but I will own to you that the irresolute behaviour which has 
appeared so much in the French government, on many late occasions, 
makes me apprehend that vigour will be wanting to bring about so desir- 
able a revolution, as it is likely to meet with great opposition from several 
parliaments, whose principles are very incompatible with those the 
Jesuits would endeavour to maintain and propagate in case of their restora- 
tion. Thus you see the prospect before us gives but little cause to be 
content with this world, while past sufferings have served to strengthen, 
if possible, our belief in another beUer and more equitable than this. 
And indeed to a man lying imder the public imputation of crimes, for 
which his own conscience clears him, and who is persuaded of the exist- 
ence of a Deity, I know no proof of an immortality more sensible and 
comfortable, than this reflection, that an all powerful and infinitely just 
Being cannot consistently with these attributes, refuse him in another 
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life that jnstice, idiich pauion and iniquitj' have denied him in this. 
To pretend, aa some ancient and modem unbelievers have done, that 
virtiK and a good conscience is its own reward, argues very little knowl- 
edge of the human heart, for man; a hardy villain, from a natural 
alacrity and cheerfulness of mind, and possessed of worldly enjoyments, 
seldom findi, at least for any long time, his remorse to prey much upon 
him, or disturb his pleasures, i^lst several good men on the contrary, 
from an mihappy temper or sickly constitution, but rarely feel any even 
intellectual enjoyments, I cannot otherwise acccunt for my having fallen 
into this train of philosophising which I hope you will excuse, than 
because I have habituated myself to it, as the best relief amidst so many 
affecting and melancholy scenes.* 

But the Bourbon "Family Compact" * wreaked its vengeance 
to the end. The Suppression in Portugal (1758) was followed 
by that in Spain ( i;^;) . After the death of Pope Qement XIII 
(February 2, 1769), it was openly asserted by the enemies of the 
Jesuits that Ganganelli was elected as Qement XIV on the ex- 
press stipulation that he would make the Suppression universal. 

When we compare together die three first suppressions of the Society 
by civil authority during the pontificate of Clement XIII, we cannot but 
observe that each had its own peculiar physiognomy. In France there 
was at all events a trial in a court of justice to investigate the charges 
brought against the Jesuits — though it was an investigation carried on in 
defiance of, rather than in aanpliance with, the rules of equity. In 
Portugal there was no trial, at least no trial of which the proceedings were 
published, but at all events, there was a public statement of the offenses 
charged. In Spain, on the other hand, the Jesuits were not even per- 
mitted to know what was the crime for their supposed commission of 
which they were visited with a punishment more drastic than that which 
befel them in either France or Portugal. They were merely told that the 
King reserved the secret within his royal breast.* 

In one of Father Carroll's letters to his brother Daniel, about 
this time, we tind a reaction to the popular rumours about the 
attitude of Cardinal Ganganelli (Pope Clement XIV) : 

Before you receive this letter you wilt have heard of the Pope's 
[Cltmetit XIII] death: in human appearance, nothing could have hap- 

* Biairr, 0^. cit., pp. •S'SO. 

* The "Tunilr CmnpKt" wu ■ MCtcl ■crccment nid to buve bcoi made on 
AnaoM ij, 1761, b W ntcn the nder* of P-noee and Spain iriui aftemrdi admlltcd 
into thdr dtdfDt die aorcrcicn* of Ifaplc* and Pam*. Br the Compact IIiiH 
Bourina prlncei fonncd aa offoulre and defauin atliaiice for thdr mutual protection. 

* Smitb, aa tn not* j, toL xd>, p. 6t6. 
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pened more tmfortunatc to us, etpecully in the critical moment vAea an 
answer was to ha-re been given to the memorials of three united conrtt 
of the family compact, France, Spain, and Naples, requiring the im* 
mediate dissolution of the society. His Holiness had himself minuted 
the heads of the answer he intended to make in a few days and had 
delivered it to his ministers to be put into the due form. The lubstance 
of it vaa, that no worldly considerati<ni, no lou of temporalities, should 
ever force him into any measure which be could not justify to his own 
conscience: that the more be saw and knew of the Jesuits, the more be 
was convinced of their eminent services to religioo, and of the false- 
hood of tbe imputations charged upon tbem: that he could not there- 
fore acquiesce in tbe proposal made him by tbe allied courts. The an- 
swer entered into a much larger detail than I here menticni, and would 
have been a glorious testimony of his Holiness's esteem and affection for 
the society. How matters will go on in the conclave, and after the 
election of the new Pope, Heaven knows. Humanly spealdng, we have 
everything to dread from the combination formed against ns; yet when 
I reflect on the atrodoos falsdtoods, injustices, cruelties, and mean arti- 
fices employed against us, I greatly confide that God's providence will not 
permit our dissolution to be effected by such wicked means. I know his 
kingdom is not of this world, and that they who seek to do his ifoine 
will, and promote his glory, are not to expect a visible interposition in 
their favour on every occasion, or to receive in this life an apparent testi- 
mony of innocence and divine approbation.'* 

The Brief Domimis ac Redemptor (August 16, 1773) is one 
of the tuifairest pontifical acts in the history of the papacy. It 
has two main divisions. The first states the thesis that it is the 
pope's office to secure unity of mind in ttie bonds of peace witfiin 
the Church and that the Supreme Head of the Church must be 
ready to destroy institutions that are very dear to him, no matter 
what loss such destnictioii may entail, in order to preserve the 
peace of Christendom. Then follows a series of charges made 
against the Society of Jesus from its foundation: its domestic 
dissensions and jealousies; its quarrds with other religious 
Orders ; the conflicts it had engendered with the secular clergy 
and with the universities ; and especially its opposition to certain 
kings and princes. After loi^ and prajrerful consideration. 
Cement XIV had finally decided to yield to the wishes of "otu* 
beloved sons in Jesus Christ, tfie Kings of France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the Two Sicilies" ; he was compelled by his office, which 
inq>osed on him tbe obligation to maintain and consolidate peace 

< Bum, ef. cU., pp. *1-i9. 
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in Europe, to suppress and abolish the Society. The second part 
of the document contains the actual Decree of Suppression, with 
the prescriptions regulating the abolition of the Society, "All the 
scholastics were to leave its houses within the space of a year, 
and being freed from the simple vows they had taken, might on 
leaving embrace any mode of life to which they felt called ; aU in 
priesfs orders must enter another religious Order or place them- 
selves as secular priests under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
where they might reside, their maintenance beii^ secured to them 
from the revenues of the house to which they were attached at the 
time of the Suppression,"' 

On August i8, 1773, Cardinal Corsini, in the name of the spe- 
cial commission appointed to carry out the edict, despatched an 
encyclical letter to all the bishops of the world, authorizing them 
to publish the Dominus ac Redemptor in their dioceses and to 
carry out its provisions. A copy of the Brief was to be sent to 
each Jesuit house and an Act of Submission was to be inclosed to 
which every member of the Society was required to append his 
signature. 

The death of Qement XIV on September 23, 1774, brought to 
the Chair of Peter a remarkable pope in Pius VI (1775-1799) 
who had made no secret of his disapproval of the treatment ac- 
corded to the Jesuits in certain countries. To the everlasting 
credit of the English hierarchy it can be said that the Suppression 
in Ei^Iand was carried out in a htmiane manner and without any 
of those refinements of cruelty which, for example, have tartushed 
the reputation of Spanish ecclesiastics for equity and courtesy. 

There were at his time in the English Province 274 Jesuits, 
of whom 139 were actually in England.* This would leave 135 
to be accounted for in the various colleges on the Continent and 
in the Maryland-Pennsylvania mission. The first place where 
the blow fell was upon the English College, Rome, which had 
been under the direction of the English Jesuits, from the time of 
Robert Persons.'" And from Rome the car of destruction moved 
until it bad crushed all the institutions under the Society's control. 



■ Smitb, Hi mprt, nL d. pp. jai-jaa. 

■ FouT, RtcoriU S. 1., nL zii, p. 114. Cf. Bitktoh, L^t tmd Tlaui if Kth^ 
CWUmmt, mL U, p. i6t. oMc 

*■ Gatcdst, mtnry of l)n Vtmtrtbh fisflM CalUgt, Ramt, p. iff. LaadoB, ipM. 
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Propaganda, it is true, had sent out instructions to all the bishops 
within its jurisdiction ordering that a copy of the Brief of Sup- 
pression should be sent to each Jesuit for his formal acceptance ; 
but such a measure was highly imprudent in a land like England 
where the publication of papal decrees was unlawful. So far as 
England was concerned it was comparatively easy to communi- 
cate verbally the news to the Jesuits, and this Bishop Chslloner 
proceeded to do, at the same time requiring each Jesuit to sign 
an acknowledgment of the non-existence of the Society. Since 
this solution could not apply to the ex- Jesuits in America, Bishop 
ChalloDer reached them by letter, addressed to the Superior, 
Father Lewis, in October, 1773. "The wise and prudent counsels 
of the Vicars-apostolic," writes Burton, "carried out with pater- 
nal sympathy for those who thus tmexpectedly became their imme- 
diate subjects, made it easier for the English Jesuits to maintain 
their dignified and edifying attitude of absolute submission."** 

On the evening of October 14, 1773, the Austrian commis- 
sioners forced their way into the college at Bribes and arrested 
Fathers Angier, Plowden, and Carroll. Father Charles Plowden 
was then minister of the larger college, and his Account of the 
Destruction of the English Colleges at Bruges in ijj$, written in 
1807, gives us the details of this second calamity in which Carroll 
figures.^* Unfortunately for his biographers, as has already been 
noted, all Carroll's private papers and his correspondence mth 
his mother and kindred at home were confiscated at this time, and 
have never since been discovered. With Father Carroll at Bruges 
was another American Jesuit, Father Nicholas Sewall, who never 
returned to Maryland, and who became provincial of the restored 
Society in Ei^land, in 1821.** 

Exile i^ain faced the masters and pupils. In spite of the 
intervention of Lord Arundell of Wardour, who was a Count of 
the Holy Roman Empire, there was no hope of redress, and a 
second migration took place, this time to the English College at 
Lt^, where the secularized English Jesuits had set up a college. 
The Liege Academy lasted down to 1794, when a third migration 

" BmtTOK, af. dt., voL ii, p. 168. 

B The oricliu] ICSS. An In the SbmThnnt An^T^ uid txcspU irc printed in 
FUn, Ricorit S. J., nL v, pp. nj-iSl- Sbk« (of. «*., vol. li, pp. jj, 4j}, erro- 
neOBiIj credit! tfaii ■ccoimt to CittoU. 

" BcOBU, «t. eit.; Test, toL U, p. fm. 
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Dcctirred to the present site of the college, Stonyhurst in Lanca- 
shire, England.^* Father Charles Plowden went on to Liege, 
but Father Carroll accompanied the other masters and the boys 
who had to return home, to England, where he acted as secretary 
for the committee which drew up a series of remonstrances to 
the Austrian Government over the loss of the property at 
Bruges.^' 

The Suppression was one of the last acts in a drama that had 
lasted since 1580 — the conflict between the religious and secular 
clergy in England. Catholic England "beyond the seas," as the 
chain of continental colleges was known, was as inqiortant a 
battl^round as I/jndon; and with the Society condemned and 
suppressed by the Church, it required consummate tact on the 
part of the English Catholic leaders to save the Chmch from a 
recrudescence of the old bitterness.^* "The larger question," 
writes Burton, "as to the treatment of the ex-Jesuits and the 
application of their property was one of vital importance to 
English Catholics, and called for the wisest handling. Fortu- 
nately, at this difficult crisis, every one concerned behaved with 
the greatest restraint and self-controL The Fathers of the So- 
ciety suhmittedto the Pope's decree with an obedience that is ever 
praiseworthy, especially when it is remembered what a sacrifice 
on their part was involved. Unable to foresee the restoration 



** Fathet Jotan Hnnierfard Pollen, SJ., TCfrct* "tlul we hive not > epcciil itDdr 
of the three mitntiou, fint from St. Omer la Braget, (hen on to Liitt, Am to 
Stonrhnrtt. Taken tocelher tlieee jonnieTi Ci7<>-I7m)i form ■ oniquo pace Id thi 
annala of achool hlMoir> boooraUe in the UfheM peaeihla dctrea hoth to itaS aad 
■cholaia." Cf. Mimth, Mar, igio. The litt of Amerion boji educated at (he lAigt 
Acadeav i* a (oodlr one (Cf. PtibluaiioHi of ilu Catkotie RMCurd Sodtty, *dL xiit. 
pp. 101-314 — Boyi at Litei Acaimy '773-i79i), Soato rcara aco I went thmuih the 
ArduTei of the Jeaoil houac of atodiea at Lj^e, bitt foimd nothinc tor 107 pvpoM, 
except maDBiciipti sf pbiloaophical aad theolo(ical note*. The Libnij of iha Uaiver' 
uty of Liifc alao failed to reveal anr American data. 

■* It would be inteteitinf to know when the two ecllcaea at Bnife* were pvt 
in charfe of the Engliah Duaninicaiu of Boishdn, whether anr of the Aaaieaa 
DoBiinicuu, anch aa Father Fenwick, were aent there. Cf. CmuuT, of. cU., p. 4111 
RoaiHIOH, NoHa nr Iti CaUign in Pi'ii Uimta AagMi i Brnfri. Bn^ea, 1S84. 
pp. 14-iS; OuTaa, CelUcHoni, tie., London, ttij, p. 4S4.; Va* Dohikce, Hat veer- 
maSit BuBiUch KlooiUr it BertAnm (Loovaln. 1904); and CDahih., Ufa e/ Bithof 
Fawmik (Waihincton, ipii), do ool fin na thia infonoatioB, 

** The cailier period of the oonflict baa been told with admirafala objeetlvaDCaa by 
Father John PoUen in hi* InttUiUien af l*« Archfritit Blackmail (LoBdeo, tpiE), 
and the Ward-Burton aeriei carrjr the itorj down to the reatontion of the Si^liih 
Bicnrchr in 1850; the final duptera will be found in SMBas-Col, Lifa af C*i ilhaf 
Vngkam (Loodoo, 191a, a vola.). 
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of the Society forty years later, they were face to face with the 
complete ruin of the institution to which they had devoted their 
hv«s."i» 

Bishop Gialloner's announcement to the American Jesuits was 
as follows: 

London, October 6, 1773. 
To Mttsrt. tht Missioners in Maryland oikI PennsyUiataa: 

To obfy the orders I have received from above, I notify to you by this 
the Breve of the total dissolution of the Society of Jesus; and send 
withal a fonn of declaration of your obedience and submission, to 
which you are to subscribe, as your brethren have done here; and send 
me back the formula with the subscriptions of yon all, as I am to send 
them op to Rome. 

Ever yourt, 

Richard Deboken, V. Ap. 

The form which they were required to subscribe to was as 
follows : 

Infrascripti CotiEregatiotus Cericontm rcgularium Societatis Jesu 
dudum ntmcupati prcsbyteri in Districtu Londienensi Marylandix et Penn- 
sylvania misstcmarii, facta nobis dedaraticme et publicatione Brevis Apos- 
tolici a Ssma I>oo, nostro Clem. PP. XIV editi die ai Julii I773 quo 
pnedictam Gngregaticmein et Societatem penitus supprimit et extinguit 
toto orbi terrannn; jubetiiue illini instituti Presbytcros tanquam Sacer- 
dotes sieculares, Episcoponnn rcKirabii et anctoritate omnino subjectos 
esse, nos supradicti brevi plene et sincere obtemperantes et omnimodo 
dictse Societatis suppression! humiliter acquiescentes supramemorati Epb- 
copi Vicarii apostolid, tanquam presbyteri sxculares jurisdictioni et regi- 
mini nos omnino tubjicinitis.>* 

Cardinal Castelli, Prefect of Propaganda, in a letter to Bishop 
Challoner, August 25, 1773, conceded the privilege to the ex- 
Jesuits of remaining in the places where they were, if they sub- 
mitted fully and sincerely. The Maryland-Pennsylvania mission 
was tmique at that time, since all the missionaries were members 
of the suppressed Society; they were therefore necessary to the 
continuance of Catholic life in the American colonies. It is 
interesting, therefore, to watch the good bishop's quiet ignoring 
of the order he had received to the effect that provisional posses- 

" Ot. cit., ToL il, pp. iS4'i6). 

a S>u, 9t- tH: v<d. II, p. JT, HOQHU, af. cit., DoCdnent*, vA. i, put il, 
pp. fti-6of. 
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^on should at once be taken of all the property, goods, and ap- 
5)urtenances belongii^ to the Society. "What am I gpittg to do 
with those who are in America," he writes to his Roman agent, 
Monsignor Stonor, "living as they are in another world, without 
bishop or even a priest who is not a Jesuit ?"" In the end, fortu- 
nately, nothing was done, but it was a long time before the 
American ex-Jesuits recovered from their fear of confiscation 
on the part of the Sacred Congr^ation, The shadow of Prc^- 
ganda's hand was seen for many a year across the Atlantic, and 
this especially must be remembered when the question of a 
bishopric for the United States arises. Episcopal authority could 
inean only one thing to the beaten remnants of the Jesuit Society — 
confiscation of all they possessed, and with confiscation the fall 
of the missions and the end of their own maintenance. 

The Act of Submission sent to America was signed fay twenty- 
one members of the suppressed Society** and was then returned 
to Dr. Challoner by Father John Lewis, the superior of the 
Society in the colonies. Two years later Propaganda acknowl- 
edged to Challoner the receipt of this document, in a letter of 
thanks for the "punctuality and attention" shown by the London 
Vicar-Apostolic in the matter. There were at Li^e at the time 
of the Suppression the following American Jesuits: Father 
Joseph Semmes, who died at Stonyhurst in 1809; Father John 
Boatman, who came to Maryland in March, 1774; Father 
Charles Sewall, who arrived in Maryland in May, 1774; Father 
Augustine Jenkins, who accompanied Father Sewall; Father 
Charles Wharton, who went to Finland in 1775, and later apos- 
tatized; Father Leonard Neale, who went to the missions in 
Demarara. There were also two scholastics at Liege: Charles 
Boarman, who came to Maryland in 1773 and became a profes- 
sor at Georgetown College, and who later married, and Ignatius 
Baker Brooke, who was ordained priest by Bishop Carroll, in 
i8o9.« 

The superiors of the American part of the old English prov- 



* HucBU, Of. tit., Docuiueal*, ml. i, part il, p. 604. 

** Tbe fic-iimilc <d tlie Act can be Kcn In Husbm, of. eft.. Doc, toL !■ put U. 
cpporitc p. 607. Another lilt in the WeMminitci' Anhivea eontaln* diteen DUnei. 
The orifinal document, anlaininc twentj-one simes, wu tat bj Oultcioec to Propa- 
inndi IPropaeamJa Archintt, 1774, llUiit 

!■ Ci. lUtattt, tcL six, pp. in-*ii- 
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ince durii^ the hundred and fifty years of the Jesuit Mission, 
as given by Foley (Collectanea, part I, 73ss), were as follows: 



Father White, Andrew 


1633 


Brooke or Brock, John 


i6» 


White, Andrew 


.643 


Fisher, Philip 


1643 


Hutwell, Bernard 


1644 


Fisher, Philip 


l&tS 


Fitiherbert, Francis 


i«59 


Pelham (Warren) Henry 


1664 


Forster, Michael 


1676 


Penniniton, Francis 


1684 


Harrey, Thomas 


i<S86 


Hunter, William 


1696 


Brooke, Robert 


1709 


Uansell, Thomas 


1714 


Thorold, George 


1725 


Atwood, Peter 


1734 


Molynemt, Richard 


I73S 


Greaton, Joseph 


1740 


Poulton, Thomas 


1743 


MolyiieiK, Richard 


1749 


Digges, Thomas 


1750 


Diggea, Thomas 


1753 


Hunter, George 


1756 


Lewis, John 


1768-1773 



Living in I^ndon, the contents of Challoner's letter to the 
American Fathers were no doubt known to Father John Carroll, 
and it must have had some effect upon his decision to return 
home. His situation was precarious. He had renounced all 
claim to his father's estate in 1762, and there was no surety that 
he would be given an income from the property of the suppressed 
Society in America. About this time he accepted an invitation 
from Lord Arundell to make his home at Wardour Castle, acting 
as chaplain to the family and to the Catholics of the neighbour- 
hood. Henry, the eighth Lord of Arundell, entered St. Oner's 
College in 1753, and was probably Carroll's classmate. He died 
in 1808.** "This el^^t leisure was not able to detain the good 
priest. He felt that his real mission was in his own land; 
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though how Providence was to employ him there he could not 
foresee. His affectionate heart prompted him to return to his 
aged mother, and he felt that he must act at once."*' Several 
courses were open to him : he might have remained, as did many 
of the professors of the suppressed colleges in England, as a 
chaplain to a Catholic family or to a district, or he might have 
gone back to the Academy of Liege as one of the English gentle- 
men, and no doubt influence was brought to bear on him to do so. 
But once his decision to return to America was made, he did 
not waver. 

Father John Carroll was in his fortieth year when he set sail 
from England in the late spring of 1774. He had left home a 
boy of thirteen and was returnii^ "a care-worn man of for^, 
destitute of fortune and disappointed in the hopes he had formed 
for the triumphs of religion, to be achieved by the Society to 
which he had pledged his faith forever. Its banner had been 
struck down, but the glorious motto. Ad majoretn Dei gloriam, 
was inscribed upon his heart ; and while he bowed in submission 
to the decree of Heaven, he sought to make himself useful as a 
priest in the station to which God had called him."** 

There is no doubt that the home ties were felt intensely by all 
the Americans abroad at this time, but another factor must not 
be forgotten in judgit^ his return to Maryland. The letters 
which are extant between the parents at home and the American 
boys abroad are filled with the political news of the day, and 
John Carroll's correspondence from home, which is now lost to 
US through the confiscation at Bruges and by other unforeseen 
circumstances, must have contained its share of warnings that 
a state of rebelhon towards England in the American colonies 
was festering ever since the close of the French and Indian War. 
A careful perusal of the correspondence b^ween Charles Carroll 
and his son, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, reveals a constant 
and uniform indoctrination of American principles. "You know 
ye old proverb," wrote Charles Carroll of Carrollton after his 
return to Maryland, " — nothing so dangerous as to provoke a 
person able to revei^ ye provocation. If England forces her 



■ Shea, of. d>., ml. U, pp. 41-44. 

> B. U. CAMrnu. in the Vuitti Stttii CatkMc Uaeatim; ml. fit Cit44). P- t& 
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colonies to rebellion . . ."*• Pamphlets — it was the era of poli- 
tical pamphleteers — ^wcre sent from both sides of the Atlantic. 

The Et^lish colonies were vocal with rebellion when John 
Carroll arrived at Richland, Va., the homestead of his brother- 
in-law, William Brent.** Lord North's coercive policy had 
resulted in the so-called Intolerable Acta. The port of Boston 
was dosed on June i, 1774, and after July i, 1774, the people 
of Massachusetts were deprived of their chartered rights. The 
Administration of Justice Act, and the Quarterii^ Act of June 2, 
1774) unified the spirit of the colonies, and in September of that 
year the Revolution was bom at the First Continental Congress 
at Philadelphia. 

The vessel on which John Carroll came, accompanied by 
Father Anthony Carroll," a native of Ireland, who returned to 
England in 1775, was one of the last to leave for America before 
the Revolution. At Richland, Father Carroll met his two sisters, 
Ellen and Ann. His long absence of about twenty-seven years 
had broi^ht many changes in the family circle. His elder brother, 
Daniel of Rock Creek, had married Eleanor Carroll, daughter 
of Daniel Carroll and Ann Rozier, and cousin of Charles Carroll 
of CarroUton. Ann, his elder sister, had married Robert Brent, 
of Woodstock, Aqttia, Va., who had been John's dassmate at 
Bohemia and at St. Omer's; Eleanor, the next youngest to John, 
had married William Brent of Richland, Va. Father John 
Carroll spent two days at Richland, surrounded by the families 
of his sisters, and then proceeded to Rock Credc, where his 
mother had settled. "In a heart like that of John Carroll," says 
Brent, "such a scene was peculiarly calculated to awaken the 
kindest emotions. In no period of his existence abroad did dis- 
tance ever sever him in affection, nor avocation or society with- 
draw him, from a correspondence with his family in this 
country,"" 

The political situation of the English colonies had been grow- 



■ Uenearaftt Sititt, Utdlcd Suta Ckthotic HiHorinl Sodelr, so. i, p. 149; ef. 
tUttorthtt, ml. hr, p. igo; tbI. t, p. Mi ^ol- ^"^i P- i9- 

" Cf. Eddii, LttttTi from Amtrica, ttc, pp. isG-iBS. Ijoaiaa, tn*- From 
Amapolii, <n Ifajr as, 1774, EddU wiitcj: "All America !■ in ■ HabuI I h«*r 
•tnoft laafoit* every dar" (fMt, p. iiS). 

" Four, Rtcordi S. J., voL *ii, p«t 1, pp. ii^-iiS. 

■ Of. eit., p. jfi. Cf. Sttnrtlitt, mL xii, p. sy, nL lili, p. 7]. 
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lag intensely during the decade preceding Father CarroU's return. 
The public prints of London had kept up a runmt^; commentary 
on the opposition to Et^Iish rule in the colonies, and the debates 
in Parliament brought the revolutionary spirit which was alive 
in America home to the heart of the Empire. During his year of 
residence in England, John Carroll had excellent opportunities 
to gauge public opinion, and he returned fully equipped to take 
part in the movement. There was no question of his patriotism, 
for he was the first priest of the rebellious colonies to refuse 
// obedience to the last of the superiors. Father John Lewis, who 
acted all through the war as Vicar-General of the London District. 
This was not in a spirit of insubordination, but with political 
cleavage from Et^Iand, John Carroll believed ecclesiastical sep- 
aration went also. He declined to conform to the English juris- 
diction of Father Lewis and chose to reside independently with 
his mother at Rock Creek. As a result Father Lewis informed 
him that he would not be entitled to any share in the revenues 
from the ex-Jesuit estates. "Because I live with my mother, for 
whose sake alone I sacrificed the very best place in England, and 
told Mr. Lewis I did not choose to be subject to be moved from 
place to place, now that we had no longer the vow of obedience to 
entitle us to the merit of it, he does not choose to bear any part 
of my expense. I do not mention this by way of complaint, as 
I am perfectly easy at present."** 

He returned an amiable, cultured, and polished man, endowed 
with all the acquirements of the learning of the day. He left 
England at a time when unrest sat high in political and ecclesi- 
astical circles, and he was not to find the land of his birth in a 
peaceful condition. A long and successful career in the American 
vineyard lay before him, and events were so to shape themselves 
within the next decade that upon him and upon his judgment 
would rest the very difficult problem of organizing the distracted 
Church in the United States into a compact, learned and thor- 
oi^hly patriotic body of clergy and laity. With the Suppression 
of the Society, the old order of things had chai^ied, and how 
well he succeeded is now known to all who are familiar with the 
(Mannings of the American Republic 

" CuToll to Flovdeo, in Weedttact LiHtn, tdI. xziv, p. iiS. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES ON 
THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 

C1774) 

The year of John Carroll's return (1774) was an important 
one in the history of the Church in this country. It marked the 
end of the canonical system of jurisdiction by which the clergy 
and laity were governed in the English colonies from the found- 
ing of Maryland in 1634. It marked also the year of one of the 
most interesting stages in the history of English religious intol- 
erance, namely, the passage by Parliament of the famous Quebec 
Act, both of which events were far-reaching in their effect upon 
the Catholic body in the colom'es. 

It would be very helpful to us in attempting to describe the 
political, social, and religious condition of the Church in the 
colonies at this time, if we had the exact number of priests, 
people, churches, and chapels, blether with their location in the 
thirteen provinces, upon which to base such a description. The 
inhabitants of the thirteen colonies were unevenly distributed. 
A rough estimate places the entire population at three million, 
and an equally rough estimate claims a Catholic population of 
about twenty-two thousand. Harper's Atlas of American His- 
toty gives the total population in 1770 as 2,205,000. The great- 
est number, 450,000, is accredited to Virginia (and Kentucky), 
with 309,000 in Massachusetts, 250,000 in Pennsylvania, 2O0/}0o 
in Maryland and 20,000 in Delaware. The largest cities were 
Philadelphia (28,000), New York (21,000), Boston (15,520) 
Charleston (10,000) and Baltimore (5000). 

The geographical location of the Catholics in the English colo- 
nies can be ascertained, thoi^h not with absolute accuracy, from 
contemporary sources which are still extant. In Maryland, the 

* New Ynk, t»M. 
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Catholics were mostly of English and Irish origin; in Pennsyl- 
vaxai there were Irish, Scottish, French and German Oitholics, 
with the Germans predominating. New York and New Jersey 
had but few members of the Faith at that time, and in the other 
colonies the Catholics existed as individuals lost in the gen- 
eral body of the population.* All along the coast were 
the scattered remnants of the exiled Acadians.* West of 
the Proclamation Line, were French Catholic settlements at 
Detroit, Green Bay, Prairie du Cbien, Peoria, Cahokia, Chartres, 
Kaskaskia, VSncennes, Natchez, New Orleans and Mobile.* There 
was practically no correspondence between these Catholics and 
those along the Atlantic coast. Even in 1785, John Carroll was 
obliged to report to Rome that be was unable to learn anything of 
these members of the Church livii^ in the Mississippi Valley. 
Florida had been divided in 1763 into two provinces, East and 
West Florida; and during the twenty years of British rule in 
that colony (1763-1783), the Spanish Catholics who had re- 
mained, and the Minorcans who had accompanied Dr. TurnbuB 
to New Smyrna, were experiencing the effects of Protestant 
intolerance.* 

For the state of the Church in the thirteen or^nal colonies, 
namely, iii that part of the Et^ish domain in America, east of 
the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys and north of East and West 
Florida, we have scanty records, but being few they are all the 
more predous. The first of these, though not first in point of 



• Th* CalMie Clnrck in tkt Unitid Silti Ii7r6-it76), lu the Catlmlie WarU. 

Td. xziii (iBrfi), pp. 4BS-499. 

• RicHAU, AetMu: MuMng Umki a/ ■ Ltut Cliapltr in AmrricaH Hitttry, New 
York, iSS;. Cf. ActMt: Ittmutiliaien d'm chafitn ftriu it rUtloirt it FAmiriqm; 
pu Bsul D'Ari««, ToL iii, AtpmiJc* li (Id DiporiaHou iti AeaiUut), pp. SoiM. 
Qncbs. 1911. 

• FiHLiT, Tkt Frtatk <■ the Htart of Amtrica, pp. >i6h. New York, igio. 
A food map ot Prencli MttlaBenti In old Lodiiiuia irHl be ttmnd In Thwaitu, Prant* 
im Anrrica, p. ]6. New YctIc, 1905. 

• DoooiTT, Dr. Aitimi TunbuU nii tkt Nim Smrmt Coleny tf PloriJa, pp. 96-' 
loS. Jscktearillc, tgie. Snu (of. cU,, rot. li, pp. 90-91), larii "In direct tioIk- 
lion of the tratr the Catbolle fnlubituit* were at once ■objected to Tentioni; tlie 
Blibop'i bonie wu Kiud for the me at the Cliarch at Eosluidi the FreoclKaD 
conTtsl, Inannnch ■■ it had the bat wdl of wats- in the ptace, wu idHd for the 
oae of the Britiih troop*, and exteoiiYe banana were erected on the old foondattoaa, 
with lumber imported from New VoHl A f eneial ejitan of dcatroction was inaufnr- 
alcd. Of the rubuibi of St. Ancnatine ■» tnce wai loon left, ocept tl» Chnnl In 
tlie Indian town to the nonh of the dtj, whidi the Encliih conTerted into a hoapital. 
The iteeple of tlie Frandacan Chnrci atood tike a maanraent of Ae aacrilttiDM woric, 
ud the pariib Chncd wu non litde mn tbu a betp of ruiiw." 
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time, is the account of the state of Catholicistn, said to have been 
written by Bishop Carroll in 1790, and published in the Metro- 
politan for 1830, by the Rev. C. C. Pise, who translated it from 
a French version.* Shea gives us the following excerpts from 
Bishop Carroll's manuscript: 

Attempts were fre<iueiit1y made to introduce the whole code of penal 
Eng'Iish laws, and it seemed to depend more on the temper of the coorts 
of justice than on avowed and acknowledged principles that these laws 
were not generallr executed as they were lometitaes partially. Under 
these discouraging drcumstances Catholic families of note left their church 
and carried an accession of weight and influence into the Protestant cause. 
The seat of govenunent was removed from St. Mary's where the Catholics 
were powerful, to Annapolis, where lay the strength of the opposite party. 
The Catholics, excluded from all lucrative employments, harassed and 
discouraged, became, in general, poor and dejected. 

But in s^te of their discouragements their numbers increased with the 
increase of population. Thej either had clergymen residing in their neigh- 
borhoods or were occasionally visited by them; but these congregations 
were dispersed at such distances, and the clergymen were so few that 
many Catholic families could not always hear Mass, or receive any in- 
struction so often as once in a month. Domestic instruction supplied, in 
seme degree, this defect; but very imperfectly. Amongst the poorer 
sort, many could not read, or if they could, were destitute of bocdcs, 
which, if to be had at all, must come from England; and in England 
the laws were excessively rigid against printing or vending Catholic books. 
Under all these difficulties, it is surprising that there remained in Mary- 
land, even so much as there was, of true religion. In general. Catholics 
were regular and inoffensive in their conduct; such, I mean, as were 
natives of the country; but when many began to be imported, as servants, 
from Ireland, great licentiousness prevailed amongst them in the towns and 
neighborhoods where they were stationed, and spread a scandal injurious 
to true faith. Contiguous to the houses where the priests resided on the 
lands, which had been secured for the clergy, small chapels were built; 
but scarcely anywhere else; when divine service was performed at a 
distance from their residence, private and inconvenient houses were used 
for Churches. Catholics contributed nothing to the support of religion 
or its ministers; the whole charge of their maintenance, of furnishing 
the altars, of all travelling expenses, fell on the priests themselves, and 



• MrtTopoliUn; or CatluKt Umtkly MagaMin*, toL i (iSje), pp. »i^S, tSJ-iss. 
Tbe tnitdalor itj*' "The {oUowina intcratina puticolart, nUlins to tlw otahliih- 
mmt el the CathoUe Rdiflon In the United Sut», are Klectcd fmm *n old French 
HSS. prcMTTCd in tbe llbrarr of the Anibiibop of Baltlnwrc Fran certun paawaa, 
I ua IncIinBd to belien, that it was DiiginallT written in Encliih by AiehbUhop Car. 
ttii, and tnnilstcd into the lancnaae in vfaieb I find It" (INJ., p. «o}. TUi Fren^ 
docoment ii ainlDS In the Balttmart Catfttiral AreUm. 
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-no competuation was ever offered for any service performed by them, nor 
did they require any, so long as the produce of their lands was stiflkient 
to answer their demands. But it must have been foreseen that if religion 
should make considerable progress, this could not always be the caseJ 

The emphatic stress of this source is to the effect that on many 
occasions attempts were made to introduce the whole code of 
English anti-Catholic legislation in the colonies, and that only 
the mercy of particular judges saved Catholics from receiving 
the full penalty of the law on account of their faith. Even in 
Maryland, apostasies were not infrequent as a result, and the 
Catholics, ostracized from all public offices and places of employ- 
ment, were in a dejected and despised condition. Their numbers, 
however, kept pace with the increase of the population, and they 
were never wholly destitute of religious aid. There were few 
Catholics who could not hear Mass at least three or four times a 
year. What was true for Maryland was no doubt true for the 
other colonies, and a surprising thing it is, that they remained 
loyal to the Faith in spite of so much opposition and discourage- 
ment The second of these sources is an Account of Ike Condi- 
tion of the Catholic Religion in the English Colonies of America, 
sent by Bishop Challoner to Rev, Dr. Stonor, the English clergy 
agent at Rome, written some time after 1763." Those sections of 
the document referring to the English colonies are as follows : 

Now, coming to the rich and populous provinces of New England and 
of New York one may And a Cat})olic here and there, but they have no 
opportunity of practicing their religion as no priest visits them, and if 
we are to judge of the future from the present conditions of the inhabi- 
tants, there is not much likelihood that Catholic priests will be per- 
mitted to enter these provinces, for the reason that the majority of the 
inh^itants are strict Presbyterians, or belong to other sects which are 
likewise most bitterly opposed to Catholicism. 

Among the old possessions of Great Britain on the continent of America, 
the only colonics in which priests are permanently located are the prov- 
inces of Maryland and Pennsylvania. In the latter, the Catholic Religion 
is formally tolerated by law. In Maryland, the laws are opposed to it, as 



' Op. eil,, vdL ii, pp. 4B-4R. 

* Sank, (IbU,, pp. ii-ii), tiUi part of tU* doeomait. It ta printed fot dw fini 
B« In lullw *nd Enfliib in tke CallicKe HUtoriai RnUa, Tid. t1, pp. jiT-i*4. fno 
« PnpQgandt ArcUvtt, SerUtnn riftrftr, Amtria Ctntnlt, vol II, fidi. iU-*0j, 
id ban Uie title Raeguaalie itIUr Simta iiUa Ritigimt CcHoMo ntUt CirltnU ingUti 
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m Englaod; hmnvDty ^idltlaws are rarely put into eicecution and nsu&lly 
there b • sort ^ tarft 1o1erati«i. 

It h vkumtA 4fi iiarylmtd there must be around lucteen thouaand Cath- 
<DlJC3, of whom about half approach the sacraments. To take care of these 
Ui^« are twelve missionaries of the Society of Jesus. 

The number of Catholics in Pemuylvania is between six and seven 
thoQsand. They have a public church at Philadelphia which is the capital 
%f the province. They are ministered to by four priests, likewise Jesuits. 
These religious manifest great zeal and lead edifying lives. 

There are besides some Catholics in Virgmia, oa the confines of M»y- 
Umd, and in those parts of New Jtrsty which border on Pennsylvania. But 
they have no priests permanently residing among them, their spiritual wants 
being ministered to by missionaries from the two provinces above men- 
tioned. As to Carolina and Georgia, it is impossible to say whether there 
are any Catholics there or not One thing is certain, there are no priests 
in those provinces. 

Florida, a province ceded by Spain in the same Treaty of Paris, already 
menttoned, is almost a wilderness, but the few Catholics who have remained 
(here are allowed the freedom of practicing the Catholic Religion in the 
same manner as the inhabitants of Canada. 

Louisiana, or the Province of Missitsippi, which formerly belonged to 
die French, has for the most part been ceded to the English by the tame 
treaty, that is, up to the Miaissippi River, which gives the province its 
name. The same freedom of worship has been granted fn favor of the 
Catholic inhabitants, of whom there must be a t^msiderable number. But 
as to how they are taken care of spiritually the writer has no information 
whatsoever. 

The Vicars- Apostolic of London since the time of King James II have 
always bad authority over the English Colonies and islands of America. 
But, v^ereas, the reason for this custom was not evident, the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda in the month of January, 1757, secured from 
Benedict XIV, of iiappy memory, a decree in favor of Monsignor Ben 
jamin Fetre, Bishop of Frusa, at that time Vicar-Apostolic of London, 
gtvmg him for six years jurisdiction over all the colonies and islands of 
America under Englbh rule ; and after the death of that prelate the sama 
decree was confirmed, Uarch 31, 1759, for mother sis years in favor of 
Monsignor Richard Challoner, Bishop oE Deboren, at the present time 
Vicar-Apostolic of London. 

The same Vicar-Apostolic, far from having any ambition or desire to 
increase )us jurisdiction in those parts, would regard vrith evident pleasure 
pn act of the 3^cr^ Congregation relieving him of a burden which is 
^ready too great for him, and to which he is unable to give the necessary 
attention. The great distance of those provinces from his residence in 
London hinders him from visiting them personally. And, therefore, he 
f:an[iot have the information necessary to know abuses and to correct 
^em ; he cannot administer the Sacrament of Confirmation to those faithful 
who remain totally deprived of this spiritual aid ; he cannot furnish them 
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with priests, partly for the aaate reason of remotenesi and partly because 
of the lack of the necessary means to meet the reqnired outlay. 

If the Sacred Congregation, moved by these considerations and by others 
which will easily come to mind, considers it meet to create a Vicar- 
Apostolic over the other English colonies and islands, it seems that the 
city of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, would be the place best suited for 
him to reside tn, for the reason that it is a very populous city and is 
moreover, a seaport, and consequently is convenient for the easy exchange 
of letters with the other provinces of the mainland, as also tdth the 
islands. To these varions reasons may be added the fact that there is 
no place within the English dominions where the Catholic Religion is 
exercised with greater freedom. 

The maps {^)pended to Hughes' History of the Society of 
Jesus in North America show the geographical location of the 
Catholic population in 1774- 

Two other contemporary documents assist us in locating these 
"congr^ations" and in ascertaining the state of Catholic life 
at this period.* The first is a Relation by Father John Mattingly, 
dated September 6, 1773.^° At the head of the first page is the 
statement that in 1764 there were seventeen missions in Maryland ; 
in 1771 there were twenty-three; anno vere currents (1773), 
there were twenty. The principal house of the Society was then 
at Port Tobacco, in Charles County. The next in order of dignity 
was the house at Newtown, in St. Mary's County, and from this 
centre the Fathers attended the various "congregations," within 
a radius of twenty miles cr more on Stmdays and holy days of 
obl^tiotL In this way Mass was celebrated once a month in all 
the surrounding districts. The Relation describes how thoroughly 
the tnissioners laboured. From early morning until eleven o'clock 
confessions were heard, and then Mass was said. Holy Commun- 
ion distributed, and at the end of Mass a sermon was preached 
and points of doctrine explained. All these ministrations were 
given gratuitously and only voluntary offerings were accepted. 



* ThcM two donimenti (Protaganda Arthivtt, Str^tmrr riftritt itti CtngrttH. 
Amtrita CntraU, voL i, (olt. CoS, a^i) are pnbliibed in tbc oriciiiBl Latin In tlic 
C«t)wK; HUtericat Rnint, rti. U, pp. jiC-sm. 

" Tile onljr Fuller John Hittinclr DenUoccd by Four in tke Rttordx S. 7. 
(Tol ni. put i, p. 4M), i( one bora in HBrylinil, Juwrr 15, iTK. He eottrcd tb» 
Sod^ of Jem In Bdgitim, Seplauba J, 1760, wu ordained in 177a, ud Btter the 
S u ppr iM fam (1771), twouBc travellinf tntor to Sir WilliUB Genrd and oths- Eusllih 
Callwlic fcntiT. H* doc* not appear to have retnnwd to America. He died in Inland 
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Among the varied labours of their ministry, the hardest was that 
of visitit^: the sick and dyii^. On accotmt of the distance 
separating their flocks, one from another, bng journeys had 
often to be made. 

The Fathers themselves took no part in the secular a&irs 
goii^ on around them and were therefore held in h^ regard 
by Catholics and noa-Catholtcs. They all feh: the need of a 
bishop for the administration of Confirmation, but they recog- 
nized the difficulty of establishing a bishopric in Maryland in 
view of the fact that the Nonconformist element was averse to 
the presence of an Anglican bishop in the community. The Jesuit 
missions were fairly well provided for, owing to the excellent 
care and administration of the property they possessed fr<nn 
the original grants made to them in the time of Cecil Calvert. 
Some of tite Fathers resided as chaplains with private families, 
and were thus enabled to extend their missionary labors to the 
surrounding towns. The Catholics at that time in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania numbered about 20,000. In Maryland there was 
practically complete freedom of worship, but it was more re- 
strained than in Pennsylvania, where the Church was free. 

The second of these documents, which is to be found in the 
same volume of the Propaganda Archives, is of later date than 
like Relation of Father Mattingly.*' It purports to give a com- 
plete cata](^;ue of all the Missions of the Society in the United 
States.*' 

Catalagus tnistwititn Socittatit Jesu «• ttatib%u unilit Amtrie*. 

Collegittm Georgiopolhanitiii. Patres 4. Scbolaitid 7. Sscerdotei 
SKcnlaru i. 

Domiu studiorum in Washincton (dvitate). Patres 3. Scholastici 7. 
Frat 3- Novitiahia apod White- Marsh. Patrfs i. Novitii 9. Frat 10. 
Sacerdotes Sxcnlares i. 

In cotnitata Principis Georgii. 
Mtssiooe* quae pertinent ad White- Marsh. 

I. Ecdesia in pncdio White Marsh. 

3. Annapolis sanllttm in domo privata, distal 14 mill. 



B Heeau (of, cil., DosaatMitj, nL i, part ii, p. 96]), gam tfca rear iSia to 
ibii dociwiwit. A BtpT aiatt in tb* Giorgtt»mm ArtUptt UBder d>tc oi idi. 

■■ Hdobu <i>^. cil., DoeiniMiiu, toL i, put il, pp. 3])-j)B> (Cva adilititiiitl nuatt 
to thU liM frvo ona Hut in 17^) bf Faths Htmtar, the (Dpoior, to the Ei^Uik 
PivTiociaL 
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3. Prxdium domini Young in quo amveniuut plurimi Catholid, distat 

6 mill. 

4. Congregatio ItfcGruder. Diatat 19 milliar. 

Pro his omnibus nnns tacerdoi stecularia et Pater magiater 
novitorum. 
Uisaiones in comitatu Prtndpis GeoTgii quK pertinent ad Sanctuo 
Thomam. 

1. Congregatio vulgo Domini Dtggs sacellnm distat 20 milL 

2. ConKresatio Boone's chapel. Dutat 26 mill. 

3. Congregatio Fiscataway. Distat 33 mill. 

4. Congregatio Uattawoman. 

Missiones in comitatu Caroli quz etiam ad Sanctum Thomam. 

1. Ecclesia in prsedio Sancti Thomsc 

2. Congregatio Pomlret's Neck 16 mill. 

3. Congr^atio ComevalHs's Neck 16 mill. 

4. Congregatio Cedar's Point. Nulla ibi ecclesia. 

5. Congregatio Chekomeen. Nulla ecclesia, distat 20, 

6. Congregatio Newport. Distat 10. 
J. Congregatio Cob-Neck. Distat so. 

8. Congregatio Upper-Zachiah. Distat iS. 

9. Congregatio Lower-Zachtah. Distat 18. 

Pro omnibus his tredecim missionibus sunt tres Patret e Sodetate^ 
qnonim imua est valde infirmus, et unuj tacerdos uecnlaris. 
In Comitatu Sanctx Marix. 

1. Ecclesia in prsedio Newtown. 

2. Congregatio Noatree Dominx vulgo Meddle;- Neck. Distat 12. 

3. Congregatio Sancti Joannis. Distat 12. 

4. Congregatio S. Aloysii. Distat 6. 

5. Congregatio S. Josepbi. Distat 19. 

6. Congregatio SS. Cordis. Distat 12. 

7. Congregatio parva trans flumen Patuxent Distat 20. 

Pro his 7 unus Pater e Societate Jesu, sed propter in£rmitatem 
nunqnam prxdicat, et duo SKculares sacerdotes. 
Missiones in comitatu Sanctx Maris quie pertinent ad prKdium Sancti 

1. Ecclesia in praa]io. 

2. Congregatio Sancti Nicolai. Distat 17. 

3. Congregatio Domini Smith. Distat 12. 

Duo Patres e Societate et unus Frater coadjutor. 
In Marylandia. 

1. In civitate Frederick-town ecclesia et domus cum prsedio parvo. 

2. Ecclesia in Carroll's Manor. Distans 17 null Unus Pater e 

In littore oriental! vulgo Eastern Shore. 
I. Ecclesia in przdio Bohemia. 

3. Ecclesia S. Jose^. 
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Until Pat«r el frater coadjutor e Societate et unus sacerdos 
uecularis. 
In Pennsylvania. 
I. In rivitate Phitadelphiz, ecclesia S. Josephi et donins, unns sKcnlaris. 
a. Ecclesia in prxdio Cochenhoben [Goshenlioppen]. Untu e Sodetatc 

3. In civitatc Lancaster. Duo aacerdotes sxcularet. 

4. In dvitate Eltiabeth, qnx diitat a reaidentia Lane 30 mill. 

5. Mount Ldanon. 30 mill. 

6. Harrisbourg (oppidmn). 35 mill. 

7. Snnbttry. 25 mill, 

8. Chester County. 15 mill. 
g. Little Britain. 18 mill. 

Duo aacerdotes sxcnlares. 
Cooewago etiam in Pennsylvania. 
1. Etxlesia in pnedio. 
a. Carlisle ecclesia et doanii (civilas est) diitat 30. 

3. In dvitate York ecclesia distal. 23. 

4. In oppido Littlestown, distat 6. 

5. Brand ucellum, distat g, 

6. South Uountaint, diitat 15a. 

Doo Patres Societatis. Unus vero senex et infirmus, ut nunquam 

exire potest, audit tamen confessiones. 
Numtnu sociomm m tota mistione Americana: 
Sacerdotes 26. 

Sxculares sacerdotes in noitris missionibus sunt septem. 
Scholastici 35. 
Nov. Scbolajtid 10. 
Coadjntores as. 
Nov. coadjotcres 9. 

(Summa) 95. 

The number of Jesuit priests was twenty-six at the time. 
There were twenty-iive scholastics, ten novices, twenty-five lay 
brothers, and nine lay novices — making a total of ninety-live 
members in the Society. The different congregations are given, 
with their approximate distances from the central houses. It is 
in^ssible to fix the exact date of this document, but it must be 
after 1806, the year of the partial restoration of the Society in 
the United States. The figures given can, therefore, be taken only 
in a relative sense, but the location of the parishes or "cor^e- 
gations" is accurate for the period under discussion. The bulk 
of the Catholic population lived in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
The important centres of Catholic missionary activity in Mary- 
land were: St. Inigoes, Newtown, Port Tobacco, Whitemarsh, 
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Deer Creek, Frederick, and Bohemia. The estimate of 1765 
claims about ten thousand adult communicants for these missions 
and for the chapels, and "cot^regations" attached to them. In 
Pennsylvania the chief Catholic centres were: Philadelphia, with 
two churches, St, Mary's and St. Joseph's; Goshenhoppen ; 
Lancaster, and Conewago. About three thousand adult commun- 
icants belonged to these churches. Attached to these four 
centres were other "congregations," or private houses, where the 
faithful came whenever it was announced that a priest would 
hear confessions and celebrate Mass. The exact number of 
priests in the English colonies at the outbreak of the Revolution 
is not known with certainty. If we accept Carroll's statement 
of 1785 as a basis, the number could not have been over thirty. 
In that year there were nineteen priests in Marylatid and five in 
Pennsylvania." In 1773, as has been seen, there were twenty-one 
whose names are appended to the act of submission to the Brief 
of Stq>pre5sion : George Hunter, John Lewis, John Bolton, 
Thomas Digges, Ignatius Matthews, John Ashton, Joseph Mosley, 
Matthias Manners, Bernard Diderick, Ferdinand Fanner, Robert 
Molyneux, Luke Geissler, John B. De Ritter, James Pellentz, 
James Frambach, Benjamin Roels, Benjamin Neale, James 
Walton, Peter Morris, Augustine Jenkins, and John Boarman. 
Scattered throughout the colonies at this time were the rem- 
nants of the Acadians who had been forcibly ejected from Nova 
Scotia in 1755-56, From Massachusetts to Georgia, groups of 
these unfortunate Catholic exiles were thrust upon unwilling 
towns and cities. "The Acadians suffered as Catholics. No other 
cause is brought home to them . , . They were required to take 
an oath which, as Catholics, they felt to be against their con- 
sciences . . , They were therefore expressly condemned as 
Papist Recusants, condemned for their religion and not on any 
political ground."** Massachusetts received grudgingly some 
two thousand of these exiles, and Lawrence, who had carried out 
the nefarious work, wrote to friends in Boston urgii^ the people 
to prosdytize the children. Georgia had a clause in its constitu- 

™ Cf. Shea, pp. fit,, vol. ii, pp. J^g-jfio, where the lunei ind resideDcei of thne 
twentj'-foiu' prieMi »rt tiven. 

" Tht Acadia* Cmftmrt of thi Faitk in ija, in the AmtHeau CotkoOc fliHif- 
Urly Rtviat. td. is (1SS4). p. S9>' 
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tion forbidding the existence of Catholics in that colony, and the 
four hundred Acadians who took refuge there were inhospitably 
driven out. Fifteen hundred of the exiles reached South Carolina 
and met with sympathy, the authorities assisting them to reach 
Louisiana or to return to France. Those who were sent to New 
England were treated as pariahs, and the two thousand who 
reached Maryland were treated with humaneness by their 
fellow-Catholics. Nevertheless, they were not wanted by the 
Protestant element in the colony, for we read in the Maryltod 
Gasette of February 10, 1757, the following formal protest 
against their presence: 

That the wretched Acadians, in a manner qaartered upon us, are become 
a grievance, inasmuch as we are not at present in a situation, and in cir- 
cumstances, capable of seconding their own fruitless endeavors to support 
their numerous families, as a people plundered of their effects. For though 
our magistrates have taxed us, perhaps sufficient to feed such of them as 
cannot feed themselves, they cannot find houses, clothing and other com- 
fort}, in their condition needful, without going from house to house beg- 
ging, whereby they are become a nuisance to the country hereby unable 
to afford necessary comfort to their own poor. And as it is no easy task 
for a Christian to withstand the unfortunate cravir^s of their distressed 
fellow citizens, those among us who especially possess the greatest degree 
of humanity, mast, of course, be the greatest sufferers. But this is not 
all. Their religious principles in a Protestant coimtry, being dangerous, 
particularly at this juncture, and their attachment to their mother-country, 
added to their natural resentment of the treatment they have met with, 
render it unsafe to harbor them in case of any success of the enemy, which 
visibly affords them matter of exultation on the slightest news in favor 
of the French and the Indians. We therefore pray that you will use your 
endeavors in the assembly to have this pest removed from among us, 
after the example of the people of Virginia and Carobna, at their own 
expense, as they request, or otherwise as the Assembly shall, in their wis- 
dom, think fit. We humbly conceive that any apprehensions of their add- 
ing to the strength of the enemy, if transported into their colonies, 
would argue a degree of timidity not to be approved of. That, on the 
contrary, they would rather be burdensome to their country in their pres- 
ent circumstances, encumbered with their wives and children whose im- 
mediate wants will, for a long time, employ the utmost industry of a 
few able-bodied fathers amongst them. Besides, they need not be discour- 
aged without binding them as strongly as people of their principles can 
be bound, by an oath of neutrality for so long time as may be judged 
needful. It wilt have perhaps this further effect, that since they so 
earnestly desire to quit his Majesty's protection, in a manner renotmcing 
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it, they enfeeble their cUim to tiw resUttition and restoratioa tb<y con- 
tend {or; a point it would be greatly to the interest of the colonies to 
gain with a jfood grace.^' 

The Acadians arrived in Maryland at an inauspicious time 
in the history of religious toleration within that province. The 
old bigotry was alive a^n, and Catholics were preparing them- 
selves for a renewal of the penal legislation of earlier days. 
Russell writes: 

The old o^der of charity had changed, giving place to a new one of 
cold repulsi<m and intolerance. In the fonnal correspondence of the pe- 
riod, the stark tragedy of the Acadians and their positicoi in Maryland, 
appears in striking contrast with the past traditions of the Province. We 
catch here and there a glimpse of husbands seeking their wives, mothers 
in quest of their children, of poor, starving, simple people left upon the 
shore destitute, consigned to the cold charity of those who feared and 
hated them as political enemies, and, worst of all, as Catholics. The 
government of the Province made a feeble and ineffectual attempt to 
afford some succor to these exiles, btrt so meagre was the provision made, 
that these pitiful outcasts were compelled to roam the country, dragging 
after them from farm-house to farm-house, their starving, ill-clothed 
children, b^^ing for the very necessities of life. Governor Sharpe did, 
indeed, give permission for such as could prociu'c the means to leave the 
Province for the more hospitable colony of Pennsylvania, but the greater 
number were compelled to remain, the objects of the scant charity and 
endurance of the Protestants, and were not allowed to receive from 
the Catholics the shelter and assistance which would have been gladly 
given." 

The French and Indian War made the Acadians enemies in 
the land of forced hospitality, and when in November, 1755, 
there landed in Philadelphia some four hundred and fifty of 
these exiles, "scorpions in the bowels of the country," as Gov- 
ernor Morris of Pennsylvania called them, the Quakers, ever 
true to their religious profession of love for all men, came to the 
assistance of the Acadians and by private and public benefactions 
lessened their sufferings. "Blessed be God," these Acadians 
wrote, "that it was our lot to be sent to Pennsylvania, where our 
wants have been relieved and we have in every respect been 

• attd by ScH*»r, HUii>ry af Jiamland from tkt EtrUtM Ptrivd le lU Piatm 
Day. vol. i, p. 4jS. BkltinuiR, 1879. 

■* RUMILL, UarytsHi, rtf Land of SvKIUQry. pp. 431.411. Baltioiore, 1907. 
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treated with Christian benevolence and charity," " But smallpox 
and other epidemics carried off many among them, and the de- 
sire to return to their beloved Acadia proved too strong for the 
rest to remain. They disappeared, and by the time the American 
Revolution broke out, there were few of these confessors of the 
Faith alive in the colonies. In Baltimore, however, a little group 
temained, for there is a record that about 1756 a purchase was 
made of Mr. Fottrell's house as a temporary chapel. There prob- 
ably for the first time the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was offered 
in the future episcopal dty of John Carroll. There is no certainty 
about the priest who ministered to tbem.^' 

To sum up the status of the O^olic Church on the eve of the 
Revolution, it must be admitted that comparatively little has come 
down to us from the past clothed in the habiliments of historical 
certitude. L^ends there are in abundance, and traditions in 
every town and dty along the Atlantic coast, but no secure history 
can be based upon these uncertain data. The use of aliases on the 
part of the priests; the fear of committit^; historical facts to 
paper; the inefficient system of keeping records; and the hard 
missionary life of the day have had the r^p'etable effect of wrap- 
ping these years in a doak of silence. Only occasionally in old 
roisters that have survived do we catch a glimpse of these years 
of crypto-Catholicism in the colonies ; or, as in old deeds that are 
recorded, we are enabled to picture the sturdy Catholic life that 
was veritably hidden in the Lord. 

After the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773 no appreciable 
change occurred in the American colonies. The priests continued 
to live as heretofore under the guidance of Father John Lewis, 
the last Jesuit superior, and the people obeyed the clet^ in all 
things spiritual as if nothing had occurred to diange the canon- 
ical status. 

The sodal status of the Catholics in the colonies was not an 
enviable one. We have, fortunately, a description for the years 
1763-75 of the position of Catholics at that time in a series of 

■■ Cf. Urmatial ef tk* Acadinu Stnt te Kbv Gtcrgt III, in Stitarchti, ToL ix. 
VP. n-f, HAuauiTOii, HMaiy af Nim Scotia, nl. i, p. iSj. Halifu, 1884. Cf. 
Tki Aeaiiiu A> Pnuuylvma, in Rtttarckti. nl. xniii, pp. loS-iii, bucd upon 
XuD, ia tbt lirmairt of the PennirlTuu> HiMnrical Sodetr. vol. vi, pp. iSj-jit. 

■ Kit. J. A. Funntca, OU St. Ptttr'i, or tU BtgiiHiiMtt tf Callulkitv At 
B*ttimen, in the Hittarietl Rtcerii nd StmJtfi, vol. v, pp. JS4-3S>- 
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sermons by an Episcopalian minister. Reverend Jonathan 
Boucher.*" The fortitude of the Catholics, he said, under trials 
of peculiar poignancy, was almost as unexampled as their op- 
pressions ; and their acquiescence under a long series of accumu- 
lated wrongs was such an instance of true patriotism that it en- 
titled them to the highest respect. , 

With a. patient firmness of character, worthy of all praise and all 
imitation, they have \ong submitted to such injuries and indignities, as 
their high-spirited forefathers would have ill-brooked ; and such as thdr 
tmdegcnerate posterity would not endure, were it not that they have the 
wisdom and the virtue to respect the laws more than their own personal 
feelings. Everything most dear to the human heart has been tom from 
them, excepting their attachment to their religion, and their determina- 
tion to love and bless those fellow- subjects, who unmindful of the duties 
resulting from their religion, and unmoved by so endearing an example, 
foolishly and wickedly continue to regard Papists as Samaritans, with 
whom they resolve to have no dealings. 

There is a quaintness about Boucher's hypocrisy. He tells the 
truth about the status of the Catholics in the colonies, but the 
reason of this appeal to his fellow-Anglicans to assume a more 
friendly attitude towards their Catholic neighbours has as its 
motive the desire to enlist their sympathies against the Puritan 
rebels of Massachusetts and Virginia. He writes: 

I endeavour to forget the long series of oppressions and wrongs which 
these unfortunate people have suffered among us. Hardly a book or an 
article of religion has been written, hardly a sermon on any controverted 
point has been preached, hardly any public debate or private conversations 
have been held on tlie subject of religion or politics in which (in the 
strong jdirase of a noted Divine of the last century) the parties have not 
contrived a tkaiack at Popery. ... To justify our rigour towards them, 
we pretend that by their education, modes and habits of thinking, they 
are disqualified from exercising certain offices of citiienship, from which, 
therefore, we exclude them. 

Sanford Cobb has described the political situation of the Catho- 
lics in his Rise of Religious Liberty in America. Everywhere 

* A Vint of tU Cauni mi CaufQurucii of Ike Americim Rrmlatiim. t» 
Thirtm DucBuritt Priaehlii bitwrin Hit Ytari tJti-iJJS- With an Hiitorictl 
Prifact Dtiitttttd to GtoTf Wiukhtgtoit, Eiq., Loniem, n9J. The RererRid Joutlun 
Boucfas- wu tram ia EntUnd, emifnted to America in i7S4, wu paitor of Kvera) 
Anclian pariiha id Uarfbiid, and in 17S5 wM oblifcd to lean Amerie* bcctUM of 
hii Blrotic Loraliat viewa. He died in Eocland, April 37, iBa*. 
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exc^ in Pennsylvania, to be a Catholic was to cease to possess 
full civil rights and privil^es. There can be but one interpreta- 
tion to the oath of allegiance or abjuration common to the colo- 
nics: it was intended to exclude Roman Catholics from citizenship. 
And it is a problem of no »nall difficulty to explain how the 
Catholics of the thirteen original States, legally disabled at every 
turn, were in such sympathy from the beginning with the patri- 
otic movement which led to the American Revolution. Certainly, 
they had nothing to expect from the Nonconformist element in 
the colonies but loathing and detestation. 

Boucher, whose sermons have already been quoted, explains the 
patriotism of the Cathohcs as follows : 

The Catholics of Maryland seemed to hesitate and to be unresolved 
what part they should take in the great commotions of their countrj 
w4iich were then beginning. Their principles, no doubt, led them to side 
with the government, whilst their inclinations, and (as they then thought) 
thdr interest made it policy to be neutral. The persons in America who 
were most opposed to Great Britain had also, in general, distinguished 
themselves by being particularly hostile to Catholics; but then, though 
Dissenters and Republicans were their enemies, the friends of government 
could hardly be said to be their friends. In America, if they joined 
the Government, all they had to look for was to be bitterly persecuted 
by one party and to be defeated by the other. Hence for some time they 
appeared to be wavering and undetermined. This irresolution drew down 
upon them many suspicions, censures and threats ... At length the Cath- 
olic gentleman who was possessed of one of the first fortunes in the 
country (in short the Duke of Norfolk of Maryland), actuated as was 
generally thought, solely by his desire to become a public man, for whidl 
he was unquestionably well qualified, openly espoused the cause of Con- 
gress. Soon after he became a member of that body. This seemed to 
settle the wavering disposition of the Catholics in Maryland; under so 
respectable a leader as Mr. Carroll, they all soon became good Whigs, 
and concurred with their fellow-revolutionists in declaiming against tlw 
tnisgovemment of Great Britain. 

The colonial period of American history, especially durit^ 
the eleven years which separated the Treaty of Paris (1763) 
from the passage of the Quebec Act (1774), was endii^ in a 
whirlwind campaign of anti-Catholicism, or No Popery, when the 
Revolution broke out. In those provinces where Catholics were 
allowed to live without public molestation, they were distrusted 
by the law and laid under heavy disabilities. They could not 
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enjoy any place of profit or of trust while they continued faithful 
to their religious belief, and prejudice of ths No Popery kind 
was mistress of the land of future liberty. The bonds of bigotry 
bound down all whose conscience would not permit compromise 
in matters of faith. Toleration, when it did come, came not as the 
result of any high-minded principles of liberty on the part of 
the leaders of the Revolution, but accidentally as a by-product of 
the policy which was born with the spirit of independence. 

The story of religious liberty in the United States begins with 
George Mason's Bill of Rights, presented in the Virginia State 
Convention in 1776. The sixteenth section, presented by Patrick 
Henry, and amended by James Madison, expressed the best 
conception of religious freedom uttered up to this time. With 
Jefferson as the leader, in the days when the Ginstitution was 
before the assembled delegates of the free and independent na- 
tion for adoption, it was a foregone conclusion that that same 
cleavage from "religious slavery" was to be made a part of the 
new government. The blow which fell, in consequence, was a 
disastrous one for the Episcopal clergy. Many of ttiem had been 
Loyalists, and the relief which religious liberty brought was an 
especial boon to the Catholics in the thirteen States ; but it is an 
idle fancy to assert that either the number or the social position 
of the Catholics durii^ the War had the effect of creating the 
policy of non-interference in religious matters which has been 
the guiding star of the American spirit since that time. 
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CHAPTER VI 

CATHOLICS IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

(i?75-I783) 

The Catholics who aided in the success of the American Revo- 
lution can be divided for convenience sake into four classes : those 
residing in the colonies; the Catholic Indians of Maine and of the 
old Northwest; Catholic Canadian volunteers in the Revolu- 
tionary Army ; and the French and Spanish allies. The status of 
the Catholics in the thirteen colonies has been sufficiently dis- 
cussed. A distinction should be made between those Catholics 
living in Pennsylvania and in the othn- colonies. In Pennsyl- 
vania they enjoyed full religious liberty, though they were not 
accorded the full enjoyment of the franchise. This distinction 
explains the presence of loyalism in Pennsylvania Catholic drdes, 
for that State was a centre of American Toryism ; whereas every- 
where else in the colonies the Revolution won the whole-hearted 
support of the Catholic body. The hope was that the Revolution, 
though begotten in intolerance, would yet be the cause of religious 
liberty. There are many names on the roster of Catholic patriots 
durii^ these dark days — Moylan, Barry, d'Estaing, Meade, Dil- 
lon, DeGrasse, Rochambeau, FitzSimons, Colvin, Lloyd, Fitz- 
gerald, Pulaski, Kosduszko, the Catholic Indians of Maine — the 
St. John, Micmacs, Penobscot and Passamaquoddy tribes — who 
were important factors in the eyes of the Continental Congress, 
and in particular, Orono, the Catholic Chief of the Penobscots; 
but the name which has always been given preeminence in Cath- 
olic Revolutionary annals is that of Charles Carrolt of Car- 
roUton. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was unquestionably one of the 
foremost Americans of the Revolutionary period. His Letters 
of the First Citisen, written against the famous jurist, Daniel 
Dulany, in 1773, won him a prominence he never afterwards 
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lost. His action in the burning of the Peggy Stewart; his otit- 
spoken attitude on independence in the Maryland Convention and 
in the First Continental Coi^rcss of 1774: his commission to 
Canada in 1776; his signature to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence on August 2, 1776; his loyalty to Washington in the foiling 
of the Conway Cabal ; his three months' residence at Valley Forge 
with Washington and the American troops ; his part in bringing 
about the French Alliance ; his assistance in organizing the Bank 
of North America with Robert Morris, Chase and others; and 
his later career as the First Citizen of the land down to his death 
in 1832 — these give him a place in our annals of which all Amer- 
icans are proud. During the lot^ period of the struggle for inde- 
pendence, "he devoted more of his time and more of his money to 
the cause of the people than any other patriot; he served the 
pe<^le in more different positions of responsibility and usefulness 
than did any other man, and he never failed in a single instance 
to measure up to the highest standard of statesmanship and 
patriotism.'" 

To suggest, as Boucher has done, that the Catholics in the 
colonies, priests and laity alike, found their leader in Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, and that this leadership explains their ad- 
herence to the principles of the American rebellion, would be a 
simple way of answering a problem we are trying to analyze here, 
namely, the paradox of Catholic patriotism from the very begin- 
ning of the Revolution and the No Popery mob cry of the first 
revolutionists,* It is not a popular thesis, that held by Van Tyne 
and others, that the more the evidence for the causes, remote 
and immediate, of the American Revolution is brought to light 
and studied, the more do the popularly given causes diminish in 
importance and the more does the religious, sectarian, or ecclesi- 
astical cause force itself to the front.* This thesis has many angles 
of vision. In the main, it places the controversy which raged 
from the Proclamation Line of 1763 to the Quebec Act of 1774 

> LiOHAiD, Lift of Ckarlti Camll ef Curfllten, p. 17; Btimi, Cktrlti CmrrttI 
ef CatTalita*. Berkder. C*l., igig (Newmu Hall Friie Euay). 

' On Uaich g, 177J, it the Exehancc In New York, * Union Jack with ■ red 
Hdd, was hoiiied beirinf the imcription Gmrgt III Hir — Tkt Librrtitt ef Amtritm — 
No Peptry, Ct. FtttartStt, rol. zxIt, p. iji, 

■ VaH TTita, Infatnei of tkt CUrgy surf of Stligieiu aid Stetaritn Forcti o» 
tin Amtricut Krvoiulion, in the Amtrica* Hif<#rlcal Rnitn, vol. xix, p. 44; cf. 
Vah Tthi, Tki LajaHtti in III* Amnicm RtvolMion. Nn* York. igoj. 
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as the chief cause of the Revolution. In its controversial phases, 
as Charles Evans points out, "the struggle for civil liberty in the 
American Colonies assumes something of the nature of religious 
warfare, in which the dissenting churches are opposed by the 
Established Church of England.'" Evans' lists show the signifi- 
cant fact that from 1700 to 1750, two-thirds of the books and 
pamphlets published in the colonies were on religious questions, 
and from 1750 to 1775, at least one-half dealt with the religious 
aspect of the Revolution, The pulpit was the most direct, most 
effectual way of reaching the public, for the newspapers were 
then in their infancy ; and to those who see in the eleven years of 
pulpit utterances on the religious clause in the Quebec Act the 
underlying motive for rebellion, there is little doubt that the Revo- 
lution was an anti-Catholic movement, at least, in its origin. 
To British writers, such as the eminent Cardinal Gasguet, the 
Quebec Act — "the great Charter of Religious Liberty in Canada" 
— was the "price paid by the Empire to secure for Canada free- 
dom for the exercise of the Catholic religion, and was in some 
real sense the cause of the loss of the other American Depend- 
encies."' Van Tyne, the historian of the loyalist element in the 
Revolution, believes that more weight should be given to this 
religious factor among the causes of the war. The economic 
causes, he holds, are not adequate enough to explain the bitter- 
ness of the controversy, and he rates religious bigotry, sectarian 
antipathy, and the influence of the Catvinist clergy as amoi^ the 
most important factors." Gasquet writes ^ : "The 'drum ecclesi- 
astic' was beaten for all it was worth by the bigots, both in Eng- 



* Anuricaii BibHefrapky, ToL r, p. 9. ChicafO, ({Kg. 

* Tin Prict of CatkaKc Fmiom m Canada, In Tkt Tablet (Loodan), July i»-*7, 
igii, ml. cxx, pp. Sa-81, lU-iij. For m diSnmt new cl. ViCTCS Comv, Th* Prof- 
imct vf Qatitc and tkt Early Aauncam SevataH<m, pp. 4S0-SJB (Ifadiioii, iSgi), 
wbere the qiunioD whr Cinula did not join the Stmta in the Rerolntion ii aUr 
diKDued. "It ij Ibe purpoK of thii chapter [on the Quebec Act ind (he Atnnican 
Serolntion]," he bti, "to "how that not onlr mi the Qnebec Act not dectoal in 
keepinc the mau ot the Canadian! loral. but that what dfect it did have wa> ia 
exactlr the oppoiile direction . . . OTerwhdming eridence ahowa that the French 
Canadiana were not faithlul to Britiih Kule at thii crina, and that tber were Icalt 
faithful at the time whoi the Quebec Act niiaht be lappoaed to hare bad moat influence. 
Farther endence, equaH; (tranc, if not to freat in qnantity, ahowa that the eSid 
of the Ad on the mau ot the peo^e wai one of alieiation rather than condlialion" 
(JWi, pp. Atj^ai). 

■ Infutnet ef tkt CUrgy, rtc, In the Amttiean HiilfriaU KrvUw, ml. xrii, p. 64. 
' Vt n^ra, Jtdj IJ, igia. 
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land and in America, and the cry of 'Protestantism in danger* 
was worked up in the interest of those British colonists who held 
sqKiratist views." The difficulty with this theory is that it is too 
sinq>le. And yet, in the face of such collections as GrifBa's 
Catholics in the American Revolution* it cannot be lightly passed 
by on the score of being narrow or bigoted in itself. Griflin says : 

The Revolution was not due solely to oppressive Ux laws nor to re- 
strictions on popular rights. Indeed though these hold the main place in 
the popular narration of causes which brought on the Revolt, it ii a 
question for historiotl consideration whether these oppressions alone 
would have moved the body of the people to acts of resistance, had not 
Religion been a moving force upon the minds of the people. The active 
malcontents or leaders of the Revolt sought to impress npoo the people that 
Protestantism had been assailed and might in America be overthrown. . . . 
We will, then, give ample evidence that an active motive of the Amer- 
icans in taking up arms against Great Britain was the belief of 
large and inlhiential numbers that the Protestant Religion was being as- 
sailed and threatened with oppression, and that the fear of 'Popery' was, 
after all, the incentive which made great numbers of the Colonists take 
up arms who could not have been moved to activity by recitals of oppres- 
sive tax laws which did not affect directly the great body of the people, 
tbou^ they may have effected those in mercantile pursuits. . . . Resist- 
ance to Popery was the cementing sentiment.* 

The Quebec Act Theory of the Revolution, if such it may be 
called, sees in number lo of the famous Suffolk County Reso- 
lutions, passed on September ^ 1774, the origin of the anti- 
Catholic phrases of the Address lo the People of Great Britain, 
and of the Petition to the King. 

10. That the late act of parliament for establishing the Roman Cath* 
olic Religion and the French laws in that extensive country, now called 
Canada, is dangerous in an extreme degree to the Protestant religion and 
to the civil rights and liberties of all Americans ; and, therefore, as men 
and Protestant Christians, we are indispensably obliged to take all proper 
measures for our security.'" 



* Three nlomei, pnUiibcd for pti*ate dmlMtion, it Die ■ntlior'a hone, Ridltj 
PiA, Fa. (tgaf-igii). 

' Op. cit.. Tcd. 1, pp. 1-4. 

■■ /ooriMJi of Ik* CoKlumfsI Catgtttt, vol. i, pp. l4-is. Wubingtoa, D. C. 
i»a4. Ct. AiiH-CtMIe Spirit of tht CaUn^t t Skmm «■ tk* Pvagi of tti4 
QuAtc Bia, Id tbe lUtnnhtt, vol. xxvlU, pp. sS4-s«3. 
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British soldiers on Bunker Hill were appealed to by the 
American patriots from Proq>ect Hill in a printed Address whidi 
besought them not to imbrue their hands in the blood of their 
fellow-subjects in America, because these latter were "alarmed 
at the establishment of Popery and Arbitrary Power ia One- 
Half of their Country." 

The Address was as follows ; 

GtntlttHtn: 

Yoa ar« about to embark for America, to compel 7010- Fellow Sub- 
jects there to rabmit to Popekv and Slavexv. 

It i> the Glory of the British Soldier, that he is the Defender, not the 
Destroyer, of the Civil and Religious Rights of the People. The Englidi 
Soldiery are ioimortaliied in History, for their Attachment to the Reli- 
gion and Liberties of their Country. 

When King James the Second endeavored to introduce the Roman Cadt- 
olic Religim and arbitrary Power into Great Britain, he had an Army 
encamped on Hounslow-Heath, to terrify the Peoirfc. Seven Bishops 
were seized upon, and sent to the Tower. But they appealed to the Laws 
of their Coimtry, and were set at Liberty. When this News reached the 
Camp, the Shouts of Joy were so great, that they re-echoed in the Royal 
Palace. This, however, did not quite convince the King, of the Aversion 
of the Soldiers to be the Instruments of Oppression against their Fellow 
SiAjects. He therefore made another trial. He ordered the Guards to 
be drawn up, and the Word was given, that those who did not dmse to 
support the King's Measures, should ground their Arms. When, behold, 
to his utter confusion, and their eternal Honour — the whole body ground 
their Arms. 

Yott, gentlemen, will soon have an O^ortunity of shewing equal 
Virtue. You will be called upon to imbrue your Hands in the Blood of 
your Fellow Subjects in America, because they will not admit to be 
Slaves, and are alarmed at the Establishment of Popery and Arbitrary 
Power m One Half of their Country. 

Whether you will draw those Swords which have defended them 
against their Enemies, to butcher them into a Resignation of their 
R^ts, which they hold as the Sons of Englisbken, is in your Breasts. 
That you will not stain the Laurels you have gained from France, by 
dipping them in Civil Blood, is every good Man's Hope. 

Arts win no doubt be used to persuade yo«, that it is your Duty to 
obey Orders; and that you are sent upon the just and righteous Errand 
of crushing Rebellion. But yotu- own Hearts will tell you, that the 
People may be so ill treated, as to Make Resistance necessary. You 
Imow, that Violence and Injury offered from one Man to another, has 
always some Pretence of Right or Reason to justify it So it is between 
the People and their Rulers. 
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Therefore, whatever hard Names and heavy Accusation may be be- 
atowed upon your Fellow Subjects in America, be assured they have not 
deserved them ; but are driven, by the most cruel Treatment, into De- 
spair. In this Despair they are compelled to defend their Liberties, after 
havii^ tried, in Vain, every peaceable Means of obtaining Redress of their 
manifold Grievances. 

Before God and Man they are right. 

Your Honor, then Gentlemen, as soldiers, and your Humanity as Men, 
forbid you to be the Instrwnents of forcing Chains upon your injured 
and oppressed Fellow Subjects. Remember that your first ^>edknce is 
due to God, and whoever bids you shed innocent Blood, bids you act 
contrary to his Commandments. 

/ am, Genltemett, 

your sincere Well-vnsher, 

An Olv Soldiek. 

The Rev. Daniel Barber, who became a Catholic in 1818, in 
the History of My Own Times, gives as the popular viewpoint : 

We are all ready to swear that King George, by granting the Quebec 
Bill (that is, the privilege to Roman Catholics of worshipping God 
according to their own conscience), had thereby become a traitor, had 
broken his coronation oath, was secretly a papist, and whose design was 
to oblige this country to submit itself to the unconstitutional power of 
the English monarch, and under him and by his authority to be given 
up and destroyed, soul and body, by that frightful image with seven 
heads and ten horns. The real fear of Popery in New England had its ' 
influence; it stimulated many people to send their sons to join the ranks. 
The common word then was: No King, No Popery." 

The colonial opinion is well described by Alexander Hamilton 
in his Full Vindication of the Measures of Congress, in the fol- 
lowing trenchant paragraph : 

The affair of Canada is still worse. The Romish faith is made the 
established religion of the land, and his Majesty is placed at the head 
of it The free exercise of ProtesUnt faith depended upon the pleasure 
of the Governor and Council. The Parliament was not content with 
introducing arbitrary power and Popery into Canada with its former 
limits, but they have annexed to it vast tracts which surround the 
Colonies. Does not your blood run cold to think an English Parlia- 
ment should pass an act for the establishment of arbitrary power and 
Popery in such an extensive country. If they had any regard to the 
freedom and happiness of mankmd they would never have d<»ie it. If 
they had been friends to the ProtesUnt cause, they never would have 

" Fuc ir. WHUnctod, D. C, iSaj. 
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provided such a miiieej for its great enemj. Thej' would never have 
given such enconrageineiit to Popery. The thought of their conduct in 
thii particniar shocks me. It mttst shock you, too, my friends. Beware 
of tmiting yourselves to men who are capable of nich an action. They 
may as well establish Popery in New York and the other colonies as 
they did in Canada. They bad no more r^it to do it there than here. 
Vour lives, your property, your religion, are all at stake. 

The presence of this bitterness in the Address to the People 
of Great Britmn and in the Petition to the King is explainable 
- on the ground of this popular sentiment The tare in the wheat 
of all this indignation is the sedulous care with which all refer- 
ence to the Quebec Act is silenced in the Address to the Inhabi- 
tants of Quebec, prepared and signed by the same American 
leaders. They wrote — let us hope without hypocrisy— "We are too 
weU acquainted with the liberality of sentiment distinguishing 
your nation to im^ine that difference of religion will prejudice 
you against a hearty amity with us. You know that the tran^ 
scendent nature of freedom elevates those who unite in her 
cause, above all such low-minded infirmities. The Swiss Cantons 
furnish a memorable proof of this truth. Their union is com- 
posed of Roman Catholic and Protestant States, livii^ in th« 
utmost concord and peace with one another and thereby enabled, 
ever since they bravely vindicated their freedom, to defy and 
defeat every tyrant that has invaded them." The dates of the 
composition of these three important documents, embryonic of 
the Declaration of IndependeiKe, are rather close (October 21-26, 
1774)' >" *^3^ ^^^ wishes to uphold the integrity of leaders such 
as John Adams and Joiin Jay, both violently <^)posed to rel^ous 
freedom; Samuel Chase; Richard Henry Lee, who declared that 
"of all the bad acts of Parliament the Quebec Act is the worst" ; 
Patrick Henry; and George Washington; and to protect their 
good name from the alleged remark of the Canadians— P^ji- 
dious Congress! 

A comparison of these three state papers " may help the reader 
to understand the sentiment expressed by the Canadians: 

>■ Jaurutli af tk* CmtintMal Cfug"—. voL I, pp. Bi-t«, ii5-i3«. 
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It is hardly necessary to treat in detail the and-Catholic lavec- 
tive which reached an intense stage on the eve of the Revolution. 
The American Archive^^ are filled with exanq>les of this ^irit 
of hostility to the Church, an hostility which lasted down to the 
French Alliance." But the prevalence of this bigotry does not 
explain the problem, namely, that of Catholic American loyalty 
to American arms. Apart from the Quebec Act, there were 
other reasons why Catholics should have been found among the 
Loyalists. The official class and the clergy of the Established or 
Episcopal Church were largely of this anti-independence group. 
"The officers and clergy received the support of land-owners and 
the substantial business men, the men who were satisfied with 
the existing order of things. The aristocracy of culture, of dig- 
nified professions and colleges, of official rank and hereditary 
wealth was in a large measure found in the Tory party," " Al- 
though we find among the Catholics some of the most aristo- 
cratic and wealthy of the colonists, and certainly no other clergy 
in the provinces could be compared to the Catholic priests for 
culture and refinement, nevertheless it is impossible to find a single 
case similar to that, for instance, of the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, 
whom we have quoted, who was driven out of America for 
loyalty to the King; even Griffin, whose method of research, 
though slightly crude, left few documents untouched, could dis- 
cover no Catholic of important social or financial standing who 
sided with Great Britain in the struggle. 

But it is not true, as is generally believed by Catholics, on the 
assertions of their historians, that there were no Catholic Tories 
in the colonies during the Revolution. To a certain extent John 
Gihnary Shea is responsible for this tradition. In an address 
before the United States Catholic Historical Society in 1884, he 
said : "The Catholics spontaneously, universally, and energetically 
gave their adhesion to the cause of America, and, when the time 
came, to American Independence, There was no faltering, no 

■■ Pmi Foici, Amtrictm ArtUtrtt, irth ««rlM, 6 fol*. (Usrcb j, I777-Au(iut 
>i. ir7«>. WaibiiiftoD, D. C, i837-i85}- CI. CotAsiic imd Aati-Catlwlie JfMU in 
Amtritm Colmial PtftTt, in Ihe Vnitid Stattt CatMie Hltterital Uaguitu, voL i 
(1887), pp. 81, aaj, J16, 44a. 

^ A cb«Gc collection of Aoti-Citluilic invectiTci on ihii qmtion will be found 
in GuvFiM, e>. cit,, toL i, pp. 1-40, 179. 

> Yah Trai, Thi LoyitUli, tie., pp. 4-5. 
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division, every Catholic in the land was a Whig. In the list of 
Tories and Loyalists, in the volumes written since about them, 
>-ou cannot find the name of a single Catholic. There were no 
Catholic Tories." 

This is an echo of his words, to be found in an article in the 
American Catholic Quarterly Review: "There were no Tories, 
no falterers and final deserters among the Catholics; none to 
■ shout for Coi^ess, while they carefully carried a British pro- 
tection for emergencies. The Catholics were, to a man, with 
their clergy, staunch and true, which can be said of none of the 
sects.'"" Griffin takes Shea to task for this general statement: 
"When we know," he says, "how Catholics fared at the hands 
of their fellow colonists, and remember the deep anti-Catholic 
hostility to 'Papists' in the early days of the Revolution, we regard 
it as a credit to those Catholics who were Tories rather than as 
an ignominy."" The list giver by Griffin does not, it is true, 
contain the name of any Catholic colonist of social or political 
prominence, but the list is a large one, and Father Molyneux, the 
pastor of the Church in Philadelphia during the Revolution, is 
placed thereon, because "not a line or word of his for or a^nst 
the Revolution has ever been produced,"** For that matter, it 
would be hard to show, aside from Father John Carroll's part in 
the delegation to Canada in 1776, that the Catholic clergy took 
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any active steps in the patriotic cause." The Roman Catholic 
Regiment, recruited in Philadelphia, in 1777-1778, while General 
Howe and his officers occupied that city, was in command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Alfred Clinton, who was then a member of 
St. Mary's parish. Clinton, it is true, was able to raise only a 
group of 180 Catholics, and the regiment dwindled to about 
eighty men in five months. We find Father Farmer's name 
given as chaplain, though it is not certain that be accepted the 
post.'* Bancroft has laid undue stress on the existence of this 
Roman Catholic regiment of Tories," but the truth is that 
Catholics were as divided as others were. There were gallant war- 
riors among the Quakers and there were Loyalists among the 
Presbyterians ; and the wonder is that the Catholic body, after a 
century of persecution by the colonial leaders, did not remain 
entirely neutral. 

Washington's action at Cambridge in issuing an order on 
"Pope's Day," November 5, 1775, to his soldiers that "the obser- 
vance of that ridiculous and childish custom of burning the effigy 
of the Pope" would not be permitted, may have been that of a 
brave and tolerant mind ; or it may have been purely a political 
move, owing to the fact that Congress was then making every 
exertion to win the suiq)ort of the Catholics in Canada, in the 
northwest, and in Maine;*' but it was significant in this sense 
that from the day the first shot was fired at Lexington on April 
19, 1775, the patriots, who, upon their own declaration, had gone 
to war with Great Britain, among other grievances, for the preser- 
vation of Protestantism, began quickly to subdue the religious 
clement in the struggle. When the French Alliance was in the 
air, however, there was a recrudescence of the anti-Catholic spirit, 
on the part of the Loyalists, especially after Louis XVI had 
recc^nized the independence of the United States (February 
6. 1778). 

" K1u.11>, all. cil., p. 104: O'BiiEH, Hiddtn Phut, rtc, pp. iSS-ag*. 

" In m letter (cf. GairriH, of. cit., vol. i, pp. jis-jjg) to ■ priot in London, 
dilcd Fhitidelphii, March i, 1778, Fltfacr Ftrmer myt that tbonah aiked in September, 
I???! he had not ^et accepted the pan. To have done ao wonld have been inpradent 
for tb« Brltiah evacuated Fhiladdphia on Jmte 18. i^rB- 

> HMory of (fir VnUii Stutet. vol. x, p. 175. New York. 1834- 

" Ct. RHrarchtt. vol. ixiii. (1906), pp. ij-14; Wriling' of Waitnnglii*, vol. li, 
pp. iij-im: for ■ hiatory of "Pope's J>»j" in the cokinin, cf. Reitarchei, vol. Kxiv 
(iBOrt, pp. 131-136. 
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The most vulnerable point of attack on the French Alliance was the 
fact that the ally was Catholic. The Tories declared that CosKreu 
ad<qited all sorts of Romish mummery. Loyalist newspaper! printed 
absurd canards announcing that the French king was preparing a fleet 
which should come to America and convert his new subjects. Sotne 
of the vessels were laden with tons of holy water and casks of conse- 
crated oil. A thousand chests of relics, beads and crucifixes were ready, 
and a vast number of hair shirts, cowls and scourges. Another vessel 
contained many thousand consecrated wafers, crucifixes, rosaries and 
massbooks as well as bales of indulgences. To provide for the conver- 
sion of heretics of whom America had many, the good king has not 
forgotten the necessary equifonent of wheels, hooks, pincers, shackles, 
and firebrands. To instruct the Americans in the use of these pious 
instruments, there was ready an army of priests, confessors and mendi- 
cants . . . the contract for a Bastille in New York had already been 
granted, and America would sck» enjoy the blessings of French gov- 
ernment and the felicity of Popery.*' 

The French Alliance, the friendly attitude of Spain during the 
American Revolution,** the loyalty of the Catholic Indians of 
Maine; the assistance of Father Gibault in the West, the active 
cooperation of the French Army, and the gift of six million 
dollars by the Catholic bishops and priests of France to the new 
Republic, in 1780," gave a very different outlook to the religious 
causes of the Revolution. The anti-Catholic spirit, therefore, 
would seem to have died out amot^ the patriots only to linger 
with all the bitterness of defeat among those who hated to see the 
colonies free and independent. Probably the last phase of the 
bigotry which has left a smirch on the Revolution is the treason 
of Benedict Arnold, for the ^e that guided his defiant vindica- 
tion of his disloyalty had lately seen "your mean and profligate 
Congress at Mass for the soul of a Rtmian Catholic in pui^tory 
and participating in the rites of a Church against whose anti- 
Christian corruption your pious ancestors would bear witness 
with their blood."" 

" Vjui Trnm, Tin LajoHat, rtc, p. im cl. Fikhu, Th* Slrmatl* for AmtH- 
en Inirptitinct, vat. li, pp. iigtii. PbibddpUi, 190S. 

■• UcCaktbi, Tht AttUud* tf Spmn iarUv tJU Amdrica* RnetttUti, in tlw 
ColheHe HiiltrUai Rtvita, voL ii, pp. 47.G5. 

" Tki Frtnek Cltrgy' Gift (a Amtrica, ia the Catholie Hind. tdL niii (Apnl 
t», t»3a), pp. 147-15]; tUo iu Guprin, gp, cit,, vol. ii, pp. iSg-agfi. 

» Tbii refen la the Seqniim Um at St. JoMph'i Chnn^ Philuldphia, tor the 
tnl of Jmn de Mintlei, the Spuiih A««Bt, who died M Wuliii«toii'i ounp. Horrid 
towa, N. J., April st, 1780. Arnold mi ptCMM, not luvinc had Connie to dediaa, 
u did Dr. BoijuBin Sub, bccauK ittendini mi dM compatiUc wtlh the priDdplM 
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Like the great rivers of the country, American Independence 
had many sources ; and while each of these sources can be traced 
to its origin, it is diflficult to fix upon the spot where each one 
joins itself to the great river that swept the country into freedom 
in 1776. The religious source is the most turbulent and crooked 
of all these tributary streams and upon its flow the frail bark of 
the Catholic Church in the country, while directed by its leaders 
towards the meeting of the waters, was not uncertain of wreck- 
age in the mighty river below. 

The two Carrolls — John and Charles — are not alone among 
the members of their Faith in the ranks of the rebels. There are 
other Catholic priests besides John Carroll in the scene. There is 
Father Lotbinicre, "chaplain of the United States," as he signs 
himself in his letter to Congress, dated Philadelphia, July 8, 
1777 ;*^ there is Father Peter Huet de la Valiniere, the "perfect 
rebel," as Governor Haldimand of Canada called him, and who 
was deported because "he was too dangerous at this present crisis 
to be allowed to remain here (Quebec) ;"" there were the nu- 
merous chaplains of the French navy, some of whom were to 
remain as missioners under Carroll's Pref ectship : " Father Sera- 
phim Bandol, O.F.M., the chaplain to the French Ministers; 
Father La Poterie, the unworthy founder of the Church in Bos- 
ton; and Father Sebastian De Rosey, O.M.Cap., who laboured 
until 1813 in Maryland. There were the French Army chaplains, 
some of whom are well-known in Catholic annals: Abb^ Robin, 
the author of the Nouveau Voyage dans VAmirigue Septen- 
trionale, which was translated by the poet of the Revolution, 
Philip Freneau, and pubUshed at Boston, in 1783; Father Paul 
de St. Pierre, who laboured in the Illinois country, and died at 
New Orleans, in 1826; .Father Charles Whelan, around whom 
Carroll's fi rst serious difficulty as prefect-apostolic was to 



of a ProtcUut. (Giirria, ef. cil., toL i, p. 957.) Arnold'! pneUoution iriU be 
fsvnd iB SivlnftoD') GatrlU, im Novemba i, 1780. Cf. V*K Ttk«, Tht LoyaiUti, 
He., p. 1S8. 

' GUFTIH, Bf, Cil., Tol. i, Mk 41-ti], V'-SS- 

■• Ibii.. pp. 7S-iii; cf. TlTu, L-Abbt Pttrrt Huet it b Vaiirutrt, in the BulUlIn 
its Stthrre^t Hiilori^att, toL x, no. s. 

" The lin of chapUini siih the French auiilUrr forca contiiiu the naraei «f 
nioelT prioti. Cf. Currin, of. cil., tdI. iii, pp. iBf-^j, from Lti CombaUstOt 
Prmutalt it ta Gittrrt AmMcaitit lUTlirU^- (P»ri«, 190J.) Cf. Dohiol, HiiMtt 
it la ParticitatUm it la Fmci i filabUiitmtnt in tIatr-Uitit i'Aniriqiu (Pad*, 
1901); DDuim. Donmtuti « tkt AmtricaK RnglnMiMi. New York, iSSg. 
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centre; and the celebrated Abbe Raynal, who stayed but a 
short time and returned an ardent Loyalist." 

There were other Catholic men of note in the forefront of the 
patriot party besides Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Michael J, 
O'Brien has given us a distinctly new light on Catholic cooper- 
ation in the war in his Hidden Phase- of American History, and 
Griffin has gathered the names of many persons who served and 
have received honour and renown — Commodore John Barry, the 
Father of the American Navy; General Stephen Moylan, "Mus- 
ter-Master General to the Army of the United Colonies," and the 
Colonel of the Light Horse Dragoons ; Colonel John Fitzgerald, 
aide-de-camp and secretary to General Washington; Thomas Fitz 
Simons, a Catholic signer of the Constitution; George Meade, Dr. 
Joseph Cauffmann, Colonel Francis Vigo, Orono, and the most ro- 
mantic figure of adventure during the whole war, Timothy Mur- 
phy. The names of two foreign officers, probably Catholics, in the 
American Army are well known — Count Pulaski and Kosciuszko, 
Lafayette, though born a Catholic, neglected his faith until on 
his deathbed. Father Charles Constantine Pise, when Chaplain 
of the United States Senate, in an address delivered on the 
Fourth of July, 1833, in the House of Delegates, at Annapolis, 
recalled to his hearers the fact "that the nations which gave birth 
to those immortal benefactors of America, those pure and lofty 
lovers of liberty and republicanism, were Roman Catholic." 
France, the birthplace of so many of the gallant defenders of the 
principles for which America fought, and Poland, "the home 
of the spirit of freedom," were Catholic lands; and the conduct 
of their sons, "in our regard, ought to silence forever the voice of 
prejudice, which, even at the present day, proclaims the Roman 
Catholic religion hostile to the genius of republican institutions." *' 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton's sentiment in 1829 that he signed 
the Declaration of Independence for the purpose of bringing 
about toleration of all sects professing the Christian religion, and 
communicating to them all equal rights, may be the mellowed 
reflection of an old man of ninety, whose words at this time were 

■ Ct. FiiCHU, Tki Trut Slery of IJu Amtricn Rtvolttien. p. iia, PbQadel- 
phia, 1901. 

" Tfa« addms «>» prinlnl in the Catholic Btpetilar and Liltnry Uaeatint, for 
Jul)'. i84». 
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always couched in the pious accents of religion and of peace. 
The truth is that American Catholics in 1775 had little to choose 
ill either side of the quarrel. Independence might not mean 
freedom for them, and the history of the adoption of the First 
Amendment by the thirteen original States shows how peril- 
ously they gambled when they threw their weight and financial 
backing into the patriots' cause. 

The cooperation of Father Peter Giliault in the winning of 
the West during the Revolution presents a problem. In the 
French towns of the old Illinois country there were few who 
favoured England in the struggle. After the treaty with France 
(1778) the friendship for America became more outspoken. 
The exploits of Colonel George Rogers Clark in Kentucky were 
to be followed by the conquest of the Illinois country. Kaskaskia, 
one of the oldest of these French posts, was taken on Juiy 4, 
177S, and with the help of Father Gibault, the "Patriot Priest of 
the West," as he is usually called, Clark was enabled to win over 
the other posts, such as Vincennes, which was taken on February 
25, 1779. Theodore Roosevelt has said that Gibault was "a de- 
voted and effective champion of the American cause," " and Shea 
claims that this conquest of the West was due "mainly to the 
influ^ce of Rev. Peter Gibault." In his Colonial History of 
Vincennes, Law says that "no man has paid a more sincere trib- 
ute to the services rendered by Rev. Mr. Gibault to the American 
cause than Clark himself." " 

Father Peter Gibault was born at Montreal, Canada, in 1737. 
He was educated at the Seminary of Quebec and was ordained 
to the priesthood on March 19, 1768. Shortly afterwards he was 
entrusted by Bishop Briand with the missions of Illinois, and 
acted as vicar-general of that part of the vast Quebec Diocese. 
He resided mostly at Kaskaskia, though his name is found in the 
church registers at St. Genevieve, Vincennes, and Cahokia. For 
a long time he was the only priest in the old Illinois country, and 
it was at Kaskaskia that Colonel Clark first met him in 1778. 
For his services to the American cause, he received the formal 
thanks of the Virginia Legisktture. To have taken so bold a 
stand in favour of American independence undoubtedly cost the 
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valiant priest his post as Vicar-General of Bishop Briand. 
Charges seem to have been made against him, but whether con- 
nected with his cooperation with the conquest by Clark is uncer- 
tain. There is a document in the Quebec Archives, dated June 
29, 1780, in which Briand recalls Father Gibault to Quebec 
There is nothing to show that he obeyed, for between the years 
1776 and 1783 there are no letters in the Quebec Archives from 
Father Gibault,** On May 22, 1788, he wrote to Bishop Briand 
askii^ for leave to return to Canada, especially because he feels 
a repugnance against serving under another bishop either in Spain 
or in "republican America." In this same letter we find him writ- 
ing as follows : "As for opposition to me because of the fear that 
I may have been or was active for the American Republic, you 
have only to reread my first letter in which I gave you an account 
of our capture, and my last letter in which I sent you a certificate 
of my conduct at Post Vincennes, in the capture of which they 
said I had taken a hand, and you will see that not only did I not 
meddle with anything, but on the contrary I always regretted and 
do regret every day the loss of the mildness of British rule."" 
At this same time Gibault was in correspondence with Father 
Carroll regarding the exercise of his faculties in the newly ac- 
quired territory. Carroll wrote to him on May 5, 1788, telling 
him that he would not be unmindful of Gibauh's twenty years 
of service in the Illinois country, but that he was waiting for in- 
formation from Canada on the method of making the necessary 
change in ecclesiastical government." Carroll had learned that 
the Bishop of Quebec had taken umbrage at his exercise of juris- 
diction in the former French missions, and he hoped that some 
arrangement might be made between the United States Govern- 
ment and Quebec for the continuance of Quebec's authority. 
Father Huet de la Valiniere had been sent as Vicar-General to 
the Illinois country by Carroll, but with instructions not to inter- 
fere with Gibault until the question of jurisdiction should be 
settled. Father Gibault left the Illinois country in 1791, after 



" Gibatilt'* concapotiilaice with Biihofi Briand (.Q»tbte Architpiicepal Archivti) 
will be fooiid in RtcerAi, toI. xx, pp. 406-430. 

" Rrccrdi, 10I. n, p. 4J0 

" BalHtiert Cthtdral Arckitm, Cass «A-Gii CarraU'i lad letter to Gibault 
(Jan. 1], I7pa, OU., Cue gA-Cj) givet u* on intimation of Cibault'i plana. 
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having unsuccessfully appealed to General St. Clair, then Gov- 
ernor of the Northwest Territory, to have certain lands deeded 
to him for his support.'^ What became of him after this time is 
unknown, only the record of his death at New Madrid, about 
1804, being certain." 

All attempts, however laudable, to ascertain the exact quota 
of American and foreign Catholic soldiers in the Revolutionary 
Army, are of little value since they are based on criteria which 
cannot bear thorough investigation. It was natural for all the 
Irish colonists. Catholic and Protestant, to ally themselves with 
a cause which gave them the opportunity of a blow at their 
hereditary foe. It was also to be expected that in those days no 
serious difficulty would be encountered in France to recruit r^- 
ments for the war with Et^Iand, even though the seas had to 
be crossed before their weapons could be drawn. The Amer- 
ican army, judging by the regiment lists we possess, would seem 
to be predominantly made up of Irish and French officers and 
soldiers. That the majority of these French adherents to the 
cause were Catholics, is now an established fact; and the asser- 
tion scarcely needs proof that the 7,800 French soldiers at York- 
town, t(^ether with the 20,000 men in the fleets of DeGrasse 
and DeBarras, were of the Catholic Faith. The presence of the 
French fleet with its chaplains stimulated a change of sentiment 
on the part of the Americans in the matter of their attitude 
towards the Catholic religion. They were too hard-headed and 
too utilitarian not to subdue the old antipathy, when it was to 
their benefit to do so. Religious antagonisms had pUyed their 
part in cementing the independent spirit of the American colo- 
nists, but once the larger question of freedom was understood 
in all its force and potency, the watchword became : "Difference 
in religion should make no difference between those seeking 
liberty." 

There will always remain for the historian of the American 
Revolution the thorny question of how far religious differences 
entered into the causal elements of that great fight for freedom. 



■ lUbuU HUorte^ CtUtctifiu, toL t, p. 1*1. 

" Cf. Rttfrthit, ml. X*, p. iS7i ALtUiMO, HUtory ef tht Diecttt ef Viuttnntr, 
pp. C4-e8. 
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Few American historians give sufficient attention to this paradox 
of the war — the anti-Catholic outbursts among the colonists at 
the passc^ of the Quebec Act and the striking cooperation of 
Catholics, both American and foreign, in the cause of the Revo^ 
lution. Only a few, and among them is the noted BenedictiiM 
historian Gasquet, have a definite thesis on the question. "The 
American Revolution," writes Gasquet, "was not a movement for 
civil and religious liberty, its principal cause was the bigoted rage 
of the American Puritan and Presbyterian ministers at the con- 
cession of full religious liberty and equality to Catholics of 
French Canada. The Taxation Acts were only a minor cause, or 
rather occasion, and the dispute could have been settled by consti- 
tutional agitation without secession but for Puritan firebrands and 
the bigotry of the people." 

Cardinal Gasquet, however, leaves an important part of the 
question unsolved; he does not explain why Catholic leaders 
like the two CarroUs took such a prominent part, from the 
very beginning, in the cause of independence. Nor does he 
explain the outstanding factor in Catholic cooperation, the French 
Alliance. The Catholic historian of those days of struggle for 
national freedom has many difficulties to explain; and his work 
has been complicated to a considerable degree by the number of 
legends which have been interwoven into the general story of 
Catholic cooperation in the Revolution. Many of these l^ends 
bear the stamp of their origin, namely, an over-zealous enthusi- 
asm to claim as much of the glory as possible; others are subtle 
and require historical disproof. Among these is the oft-quoted 
story that it was through Father John Carroll that the Pope 
used his influence to induce King Louis of Fran« to aid Amer- 
ica. This claim, entirely fictitious, is part of the general tradt- 
tional belief that John Carroll bad aided Jefferson in drafting 
the Declaration of Independence. The climax of these popular 
l^ends is the one which reports that King George III refused 
to sign the Catholic Emancipation Bill (1829) because of his 
hatred for John Carroll. "He detached America from my 
dominions by the aid of the French army and navy, and the 
force of the Irish Catholics" — such is the supposed speech of the 
King to Pitt ! Nimis probans, nihU probans. The truth is that 
Father John Carroll took no active part in the Revolution, apart 
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from his invitation by the Continental Congress to accompany 
the American Conunissioners to Quebec. That fact, indeed, 
gives him a prominence in Revolutionary Catholic annals, shared 
by none, but all else claimed for him by over-enthusiastic writ- 
ers is historically untenable. 
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JOHN CARROLL'S MISSION TO CANADA 

That the American opposition to the Act granting religious 
liberty to all who lived beyond the Proclamation Line was a ^rt- 
sighted policy, and one to which must be credited the worst fail- 
ure of the war is now an accepted fact among historians. "It 
is easy," Gasquet writes, "to conceive how fiercely a Protestant- 
ism as jealous and sensitive as that of New En^and must have 
resented the establishment of Catholicism in Canada." The 
Protestant churches became as so many meeting-houses for the 
purpose of protestii^ against the iniquitous Act, and the pu^its 
resounded with proclamations against Parliament. All tiie con- 
temporary sources for the period are so filled with invectives over 
the Quebec Bill that historians like Gasquet are within the 
strictest rules of historical criticism in emphasizing the pre- 
dominance of the anti-Catholic feelings of the times. The other 
intolerable Acts seem to be forgotten after June 17, 1774, when 
the Quebec Bill became a law; and though no one would ven- 
ture to assert that the Bill was the real casus belli, nevertheless 
its passage and the opposition it created in the colonies are 
inevitably bound up with the Revolution, The Archives of the 
Archbishop's House in Quebec contain for this phase of the war 
many documents which have not yet been studied and without 
which the influence of American bigotry cannot be fully and 
impartially weighed. Commenting upon the religious toleration 
granted by the Quebec Act and upon the fact that anti-Catholi- 
cism was still at that time a popular platform in Great Britain 
and the colonies. Dr. Alvord points out in his masterly thesis, 
Tke Mississippi Valley in British Politics, that historical events 
are usually so complex in their nature that they elude all ade- 
quate explanation. "The speculative mind," he writes, "finds 
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delight in the search for fundamental motives of human action 
and may demand a more precise definition of the Quebec Act in 
terms of political philosophy." ' One man at that time had no 
illusions about its influence in American politics, and it is this 
man whom John Carroll, as a Catholic priest, had to face in his 
endeavour to make the Canadians forget all the bitter things said 
and done before the outbreak of the Revolution. That man 
was Jean Briand, Bishop of Quebec, and sole ecclesiastical leader 
of the Catholics of Canada. 

Bishop Briand saved Canada to the British Empire. He real- 
ized the difficulty of the task his oath of allegiance to the English 
crown imposed upon him. Many of the hahitans were eager 
to strike a blow at England in revenge for the downfall of 
French power in Canada, and his courage is seen in the use of 
those ecclesiastical weapons, suspension and excommunication. 
It needed a strong hand to hold Canada in check in spite of the 
fact that the faith of the Canadians had been so generously vili- 
fied in the colonies ; and Briand won out, even thoi^h the priests 
of his episcopal city and elsewhere had been shot at by Amer- 
ican sympathizers. 

There is a dramatic touch, therefore, to the distinctly Catholic 
act on the part of the First Continental Congress, when it sent 
to Canada, in company with Franklin and Chase, Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton and F«her John Carroll, the foremost Cath- 
olics of the rebelling colonies, to interview the leaders of Church 
and State on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

The strat^c importance of Canada to the American cause 
was obvious from the beginning of the war. The New Et^- 
land colonies could easily have been isolated by a British force 
working southwards from Quebec and Montreal as their base. 
Two expeditions were therefore planned in 1775 by the Amer- 
icans, aiod they may be classed as "the most ^gressive and 
daring effort that the patriots made during the war." * The two 
expeditions under the command of Generals Philip Schuyler, 
Richard Montgomery, and Benedict Arnold, failed miserably, 
and C^rleton "slowly but surely defeated and hammered out of 
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Canada the little patriot army," * Arnold, who was in command 
after Montgomery's death, b^an the retreat in the early summer 
of 1776, In February, 1776, Congress met to discuss the report 
of its secret committee on the Canadian invasion. The Journals 
of the Conlinental Congress give us a summary of this report : 

The Cmmiiittn of secret correspondence report that they have con- 
ferred with a Person just arrived from Canada. . . . He sajrj that 
when the CanadJani first heard of the Dispute they were generally on 
the American side; but that by the Influence of the Clergy and the 
tiobUsst, who had been continually preaching and persuading them against 
us, they are brou^t into a State of Suspense or Uncertainty which 
side to follow. That papers printed by the Tories at New Vork have 
been read to them by the priests, assuring them that our Design was to 
deprive them of thdr religion a« well as their Possessions. . . . That 
he therefore thinki it would be of great Service if some Peraoni from 
the Congress were sent to Canada, to explain viva voct to the People 
there the Nature of our Dispute with England. . . .' 

The following day, February 13, 1776, it was resolved that a 
Committee of Three (two of whom were to be members of Con- 
gress) be appointed to proceed to Canada, "there to piu'sue such 
instructions as shall be given them by Congress." The members 
chosen were Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase and Charles 
Carroll of CarroUton. It was further resolved "that Mr. Carroll 
be requested to prevail on Mr. John Carroll to accompany the 
Committee to Canada." ■ 

Father Carroll was then at Rock Creek, the guest of his 
mother, attending to the spiritual wants of the Catholics in that 
vicinity. His residence there has already been mentioned, hut 
it needs a word of explanation. The two problems of imminent 
import to the secularized Jesuits in 1774 were first, the upholding 



■ nu., p. lU. 

• JomrmtU ef CamUmmtal Cimgntt, vol. W (1776}. !>. 148. Wuhinxton. D. C. 
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of authority aiTiong themselves until the Holy See should pro- 
vide for their government in religious matters, and secondly, 
the protection of the property entrusted to them as members of 
the Society of Jesus for missionary purposes in the colonies. 
Father John Lewis, the last of the Jesuit superiors, continued 
after 1773 to act as Vicar-General of the London District. This 
arrangement was agreed to hy all with one exception, and a quasi- 
association of the clergy was formed under Father Lewis as 
chief. This exception was John Carroll himself. Shea says 
that it was because their association lacked the formal sanction 
of the Vicar- Apostolic of London, Dr. Challoner, and of the 
authorities in Rome. "Prudence dictated caution, and he re- 
solved to act simply as a missionary priest under the faculties 
he held, rather than become subject to removal from place to 
place." " This caution, however, does not explain Carroll's atti- 
tude, because he knew what a loosely knitted organization the 
body of the clergy in the English colonies had always been. 

The authority of the Vicar-Apostolic of London from 1685 
down to 1757 was a rather shadowy one, but the- Jesuits were 
so accustomed to living under the rule of their superior that the 
continuance of Father Lewis' authority was quite reasonable. 
Father Carroll came back to Maryland with faculties from 
Bishop Challoner, and of course could not refuse to recognize 
Challoner's Vicar-General, Father Lewis; but, though it seems 
apparent that he meant to have his independence, in order to re- 
main at Rock Creek with his mother, there was a more serious 
reason for his decision not to take part in the new association of 
the clergy. It is not only the prudent resolve of a priest who may 
have felt that such an association was, in spirit at least, a viola- 
tion of the wishes of the Holy See in the matter of the Sup- 
pression, but also the action of a determined patriot. At Rock 
Creek "the American priest," as Shea calls him, "beheld a field 
of labour where much coutd be accomplished. There were Cath- 
olics in the neighbourhood, and many at greater or less distance 
who could be reached by a priest willing to devote himself to 
their service. There were stations in Virginia which had been 
occasionally attended by the Fathers till the difficulties of the 

i, p. iSii Wtadiiock LttUTi, 
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Order diminished the number of missioners, and none came from 
abroad to replace those whose vigor was impaired by age or 
over-exertion." ' Father John Carroll could easily have trav- 
elled all over southern Maryland and the northern part of Vir- 
ginia, and pass his days in visiting relatives of both sides of his 
family, the Carrolls, the Darnalls, the Youngs and the Brents. 
Certainly he did not shirk work in his new field, and he began 
at once to visit all the Catholic homes in that part of the old Mary- 
land mission. A room in his mother's house at Rock Creek was 
set aside as a chapel for the Catholics of the surrounding coun- 
try, and the people gathered to hear Mass and to revive their 
faith 

... in the clear practical instmctions of the clergyman who had won 
attention in the polished literary circles of France and the Netherlands 
as well as in the castles of the English nobility. The little congregation 
at Rode Creek grew so rapidly that it was soon necessary to prepare 
a special building, and the erection of St John't Church waa begun 
about half a mile from bis residence. It was, from all we know, the 
first Church under the secular clergy established in Maryland, erected 
by a congregation which supported a pastor — a system commtMi enough 
to us now, but tilt then unknown in Maryland, where the Jesuit Fathers 
had maintained the services of religion at their own expense* 

It was at Rock Creek that Charles Carroll's letter found htm. 
The selection of the two Carrolls shows the foresight of Con- 
gress in such a delicate piece of diplomacy. 

A brouillon of an interesting memorandtmi by Father Carroll, 
now in the Baltitnore Cathedral Archives, shows that he did not 
accept the invitation of Congress without weighing well the risk 
he ran in thtis mii^Iing religion with politics. The remarkable 
part of his acceptance ts that he foresaw the futility of the mis- 
sion to Canada : 

The Congress has done nie the distinguished and unexpected tiooour of 
desiringr me to accompany the Committee ordered to Canada and of assist- 
ing them in such matters as they shall judge useful. I should betray 
the confidence put in me by the Honourable Congress, and perhaps dis- 
appoint their expectations were I not to open my mind to them with the 

' Of. tit., ml. ii, p. U. 
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ntmoit sincerity, and plainly tell diem how little Mrvice they can hope 
to derive from my assistance. In tiie 6rst place, the nature and fonc- 
tioiu of that prafeuion in which I hare engaged from a very early 
period in life, render me, at I humbly conceive, a very unfit person to 
be employed in a n^otiation of so new a kind to me, of which I have 
neither experience nor systematical knowledge. I hope I may be allowed 
to add, that though I have very little regard to my personal safety 
amidst the present distress of my conntry, yet I cannot help feeling my 
character; and I have observed that when the ministers of religion, 
leave the duties of their profeuicn to take a busy part in political 
matters, they generally fall into contempt, and sometimes even bring dis- 
credit to the cause in whose service tbey are engaged. Secondly—From 
all the information I have been able to collect concerning the State of 
Canada, it appears to me that the inhabitants of that country are no wise 
disposed to molest the United Colonics, or prevent their forces from taking 
and holding possession of the strong places in that province, or to assist 
in any manner the British arms. Now if it be proposed that the Can- 
adians should concur with the other colonies any further than by such 
neutrality, I apprehend that it will not be in my power to advise them to 
do it. They have not the same tnotives for taking up arms against 
England which render the resistance of the other colonies so justifiable. 
If an oppressive mode of government has been given them it was what 
some of them chose, and the rest have acquiesced in. Or if they find 
themselves oppressed they have not yet tried the sticcess of petitions and 
remonstrances, all of which ought, as I apprehend, to be ineifectual before 
it can be lawful to have recourse to arms and change of government. 
Thirdly^-Though I were able to bring myself to think (which as objects 
now appear to me I really cannot) that the Canadians might lawfully 
take up arms and concur with [Ike draft of tht Utter Hops kere\.* 

The Province of Quebec, where most of the Canadians were 
living, contained about 150,000 Catholics to only some 360 mem- 
bers of the Church of England. Both the Carrolls knew French 
customs and the French tongue well, owing to their long resi- 
dence abroad. In the Instrvctions issued to them they were to 
rqiair with all convenient dispatch to Canada to make known 
to the Canadians the wishes and intentions of Congress, Among 
the clauses of this document was the following: 

You are further to declare that we hold sacred the rights of conscience 
and may promise to the whole people, solemnly in our name, the free 
and undisturbed exercise of their religion; and, to the clergy, the full, 
perfect and peaceable possession and enjoyment of all their estates; 

• Baltimort CMIudrml AnUvri. Special C— F. 
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That the gDvernment of everything relating to their religion and clergy, 
shall be left entirely in the hands of the good people of that province 
and such legislature as they shall constitute ; provided, however, that 
all other denominations of Christians be equally entitled to hold ofiices 
and enjoy civil privileges and the free exercise of their religion and be 
totally exempt from the payment of any tythes or taxes for the support 
of any religion."* 

These Instructions are of similar import to those issued by 
Washington to Benedict Arnold on September 14, 1775, prior 
to the Canadian invasion : 

. . . You are by every means in your power to endeavour to discover 
the real sentiments of the Canadians towards our cause . . . You are to 
endeavour to conciliate the affection of these people . . . convincing them 
that we come at the request of many of their principal people; not as 
robbers, or to make war against them, but as friends and supporters of 
their liberties as well as our own, and to give efEcacy to these senti- 
ments, you must carefully inculcate upon the officers and soldiers under 
your command that not only the good of their country, and their honour, 
but their safety, depends upon their treatment of these people . . . And 
as the contempt of the religion of a country, by ridiculing any of its 
ceremonies, or affronting its ministers or votaries, has ever been deeply 
resented, you are to be particularly careful to restrain every officer and 
soldier from sudi imprudence and folly, and to punish every instance of it. 
On the other hand, as far as it lies in your power, you are to protect 
and support the free exercise of the religion of the country, and the un- 
disturbed enjoyment of the rights of conscience in religious matters with 
your utmost influence and authority." 

The two sides of the Canadian sittiation were thus to be met. 
Charles Carroll of CarroUton, America's leadit^ Catholic layman, 
was expected to be received by the leaders of the American party 
in Canada as a persona grata, speaking their language, of their 
faith, and holding similar political views. Father John Carroll, 
an ex-Jesuit, was expected to be received by Bishop Briand and 
the Canadian clergy as one of their own, and he was expected 
to impress upon the Catiadian priests the large-minded tolerance 
in religious matters which Congress claimed. Unfortunately 
for all concerned, the cause was lost before the Commissioners 
and Father Carroll left New York for Canada on April 2, 1776. 
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Ten years before (June 21, 1766) Bishop Briand had taken 
possession of his see of Quebec, and from that date till his death, 
he was the staunchest supporter of British rule in Canada.'* 
He was prejudiced a^nst the Bostonnais, who were spreading 
infidel and licentious literature among his people ; with the Cath- 
olic Indians he had little patience, because of their fickleness; 
he was not in sympathy with the Acadians in the tragedy which 
fell upon their little land ; and with the rebellion in the colonies 
to the south be was utterly at variance. The presence of the 
American troops at Quebec under Montgomery and Arnold was 
bound to arouse the chief shepherd of that city and we have his 
strident call to the Canadians in his Pastorals of this year (1775- 
1776)," When Carleton fled, Briand remained; and on the 
anniversary of Arnold's defeat, a Te Deum of thanksgiving was 
given (December 31, 1776). 

Bishop Briand's Charge (December 31, 1776) reflects so thor- 
oughly the situation that it is here given in full : 

To the Catholic people of Quebec, Salutation and Benediction in Our 
Lord JesM Christ. 

What are to-day your sentiments, Dearly Beloved Brethren, on the 
happy and glorious event of the 31st December, 1775, of which the amu- 
Tertary will, in three days from this date, recall the grateful and consoling 
memory? You looked upon it then as a singular dispensation of Divine 
Providence, to be remembered and held u a debt of gratitude to the God 
of araiies for all time. This was the language of His Excellency and of 
all our officers and all our men. With the greatest consolation did we 
witness on the part of all the generals and faithful defenders of this town 
manifestations of this sentiment and see them all combine to render homage 
to the Supreme Being for the Victory of that day. Nor could we, in 
view of the principles of our holy faith augur otherwise than favourably 
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of the event or refrain froui hoping from what the Lord reallj wcom- 
plisbed and what He never fails to perform when men are faithful in 
rendering to Him due tribute of glory and honour. He consummated His 
work, and after having amid the shadei of ni^t, rescued ns by a kind 
of miracte, or rather by a real miracle from the hands of our enemies, 
and delivered them into our hands, when they deemed themselves vic- 
torious, that'God of goodness, against whom neither science, nor wisdom, 
nor strength, nor craft, nor knavery can prevail, restored to us, and not 
only to tu but to the whole colony, the blessing of lil>erty. 

And here perhaps I should enumerate and set before yon in detail all 
the marvels which the Lord has accomplished in our behalf, in order to 
convince you that it is your strict duty to give Him thanks and sing 
His praises: Cantatt Domine coHticvm lunmm quia mirabilia fecit. But 
you have well weighed and appreciated these wonderful mercies of God, 
and times beyond number have I been delighted to bear yon proclaim it, 
in accents which faith alone can inspire. It was God and God only, who 
restored to us H. £. Monsieur Carletcm. He it was virho covered him 
with His shadow, who guided his footsteps, and brought him safely back 
through the network of most vigilant sentinels specially posted at every 
point of vantage in order to capture him and carry him off; it was God 
who enabled our illustrious Governor to put courage in every heart, 
to tranquillize the minds of the people and to reestablish peace and nnion 
in the town. It was God himself who imparted and preserved unanimity 
and concord amidst a garrison consisting of men of different ranks, 
characters, interests and religions. It was God who inspired the brave 
and glorious garrison with the constancy, strength, generosity and attach- 
ment to their King and their duly, which enabled them to sustain a long 
and painful siege during the severity of a Canadian winter. Did you 
not also re««niie a further evidence of the special protection of Divine 
Providence in the matter of the failure of a fire-ship which would in all 
probability have reduced to ashes the whole of the lower town? What 
more need I say? The arrival of help from Europe at a most opportime 
moment and but a few hours in advance of the assistance which reached 
the enemy; the terror manifested by the enemy on seeing His Excellency 
outside of the walls with a small number of men; the affair of Three- 
Rivers; the precipitate flight of the enemy on the approach of our 
troops; the victories won <m Lake Champlain; was not all this the 
work of Divine Providence and do not these wonderful mercies call for 
our gratitude 1 Canlate Domino canlieiuM novum quia mirabilia fecit. 
Let us then. Dear Brethren, most joyfully chant a hymn of rejotctng 
and gratitude to our God, who has worked so many wonders in our be- 
half. Let us sing it; our illustrious Governor, n4io is of one mind with 
na in this matter, asks for it. Your brave coounanders, under whom 
you have won so ranch glory, have asked that it be done and begged of 
us to chant a solemn Mass, in order to testify before Almighty God by 
that august aacrifice, in a manner more worthy of Him and in better 
keeping with their sentiments, to their heartfelt and boundless gratitude. 
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Wherefore, after having conferred in this matter with the clerEy of 
our cpiscofMl city, we have resolved to celebrate, at or about nine of the 
dock, on Tuesday next, 31st December, in our Cathedral Church, a sol- 
aim Mass in thanksgiving, after which we shall, in Pontifical Robet, 
chant the Te Deum, whereat our clergy secular and r^ular shall at- 
tend. We exhort and nevertheless enjoin upon alt the people to attend 
themt, in (0 far as it can be done, in good faith and before God, We 
should not consider as being exempt from sin those who through ill will 
or a spirit of criticism and disobedience, and for no other reason absent 
themselves therefrom. The Te Deum is to be followed by Benedkdon of 
the most Holy Sacrament, and we grant an indulgence of forty days. 

Givtn of Qutbtc, under <ntr hand, Iht seal of our Armt and the signa- 
ture of our Secretary, this 29th December, 17J6. 

+ J. O., Bithop of Quebec?* 

The Commission to Canada was ill-timed. We have no rec- 
ord in John Carroll's letter to his mother, dated Montreal, 
May I, 1776, of the progress of the negotiations carried on by 
the Commissioners, but there is no doubt that Bishop Briand 
and the FretKh clet^ paid small attention to Father Carroll's 
presentation of the American cause. They recalled to him that 
the Catholic Faith had been proscribed from the very beginnit^ 
of the colonial period in his country, that the priests were not 
free to exerdse their spiritual mission publicly, and that the con- 
version of Congress was too short-lived to be taken seriously. 
He writes to his mother as follows : 

We have at length come to the end of our long and tedious journey, 
after meeting with several delays on account of the impassable condition 
of the lakes: and it is with a longing desire of measuring back the same 
ground that I now take up my pen to inform you of my being in good 
health, thank God, and of wishit^ you a perfect enjoyment of yours. 
We came hither the night before last and were received at the landing 
by General Arnold, and a great body of officers, gentry, &c. and saluted 
by firing of cannon, and other military honours. Being conducted to the 
general's house, we were served with a glass of wine, while people were 
crowding in to pay their complunents, which ceremony being over, we 
were shown into another apartment, and unexpectedly met in it a large 
assembly of ladies, most of them French. After drinking tea, and sitting 
some time, we went to an elegant supper, which was followed with the 
singing of the ladies, which proved very agreeable, and would have been 
much more so, if we had not been so much fatigued with our journey. 

** Rtitcnhtt, ToL xix, pp. CMs. 
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The next day was spent in receiving visits, and dining in a large company, 
with whom we were pressed to sup, but excused ourselves in order to 
write letters, of which this is one, and will be finished and dated to- 
morrow morning. I owe you a journal of our adventures from Phila- 
delphia to this place. When we came to Brunswick in the Jersey govern- 
ment, we overtook the Baron de W , the Prussian general who had 

left Philadelphia the day before us. Though I had frequently seen liim 
before, yet he was so disguised in furs that I scarce knew him, and never 
beheld a more Uughable object in my life. Like other Prussian officers, 
he appears to me as a man who knows little of polite life, and yet has 
picked up so much of it in his passage throu^ France, as to make a 
most awkward appearance. When we came to New York, it was no 
more the gay, polite place it used to be esteemed ; bat was become almost 
a desert, unless for the troops. The people were expecting a bombard- 
menl, and had therefore removed themselves and their effects out of 
town: and on the other side the troops were working at the fortificationa 
with the utmost activity. After spending some disagreeable days at this 
place, wc proceeded by water up to Albany, about i6o miles. At our 
arrival there, we were met by General Schuyler, and entertained by him, 
during our stay with great politeness and very genteelly. I wrote to you 
before, of our agreeable situation at Saratoga, and of our journey from 
thence over lake George to Ticonderoga: from this latter place we em- 
barked on the great lake of Champlain, about 140 miles to St. John. We 
had a passage of three days and a half. We always came to in the night 
time. Passengers generally encamp in the woods, making a covering of 
the boughs of trees, and large fires at their feet But as we had a good 
awning to our boat, and had brought with us good beds, and plenty of 
bed clothes, I chose to sleep on board.'* 

When the American Commissioners arrived in Montreal on 
April 29, 1776, Father Carroll presented a letter of introduction 
from Father Farmer, of Philadelphia, to Father Pierre Floquet, 
an ex-Jesuit, the last of the Canadian superiors of that Mission. 
Father Carroll was permitted to say Mass in Floquet's house, 
thoi^h the latter was then in disgrace with Bishop Briand, on 
account of his favorable attitude towards the American cause. 
In June, 1776, after John Carroll's departure. Father Floquet 
was suspended a divinis by Bishop Briand, on account of his 
"Bostonnais heart." Floquet, in his own defense (June 15, 

■* Bmnt, op. cU., pp. 40-43. The Journal of Chirlet Carrol) of CirroUlon (loW- 
LAMD, of. eU., vol. i, pp. 363-400) coDtdiu little of iotCTcit; It is ■ nondoKript ucouat 
ol tbe trUli of the JDurne^ to Uontml and rRurn. The joutuct north mi coded 00 
April Mf, ijj6, and tlie only reference to Father Ckrrotl ia the iwtt that on Jidy »tl^ 
he IM DDt froB Uootreal lo jda Dr. Franklin at St. John'*. 
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1776), protested that permission was given to Carroll by Mon- 
signor Montgolfier, the vicar-general, and that Carroll did not 
reside with him, and dined with him but once. But Floquet 
had disobeyed Briand's order that no courtesy should be shown 
the American priest, and he suffered accordingly. In Novem- 
ber, 1776, Floquet submitted to the episcopal condemnation and 
was reinstated. He died the following year, the last of the 
Canadian Jesuits." Shea says that the American priest received 
scant hospitality, even from the ex- Jesuits, and "found himself, 
when coming to portray the toleration of his countrymen, con- 
fronted by the Rev. John McKenna, the victim of their big- 
otry." " 

John Carroll found it beyond his honesty to explain the bigotry 
in the Address to tite People of Great Britain and in the Petition 
to the King, of October, 1774, and still more difficult was it to 
deny the Congress a sublime hypocrisy in stating the opposite 
opinion in its Address to the Inhabitants of Quebec. 

The Mission to Canada b^an on April 2, 1776, and ended 
when Chase and Charles Carroll reached Philadelphia, on June 
II, 1776. Franklin in a letter, dated New York, May 27, 1776, 
pays a high tribute of praise to Father Carroll for his attention 
during the journey — "As to myself, I find I grow daily more 
feeble and think I could hardly have got so far but for Mr. 
Carroll's friendly assistance and tender care of me." " On 
June 2, 1776, Father Carroll wrote from Philadelphia to Charles 
Carroll, senior, giving him news of his son, and on the general 
failure of the Mission: 

Cousin Charles and Mr. Chase left Montreal with oie on the i2th of 
May, that they might not be in any danger from a frigate running up 



" Of. cit., nl. ii, pp. iji-iji. C(. GmiFPiM, of. cit., toL ii, pp. ISS-IJI (Tkt 
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the river, and getting between them and the cfwtera shore of St. Law- 
rence. Ai Doctor Franklin determined to return to Philadeli^ia on ac- 
count of bis health, I resolved to accompany him, seeing it was out of my 
power to be of any service after the Commissioners had thought it 
advisable for them to leave Montreal. Your son and Ur. Chase proposed 
staying at St. John's or in that neighborhood, till they should know 
i«4iether our army would keep post at De Cbambeau; and the former 
desired me to give you notice of his being safe and well. . . . When 1 
left him he expected to follow us in a few days; but Mr. Hancock tells 
me that if an express sent some days since frcMD Congress reaches them 
before they have left Canada, he is of the opinion they will continue 
there for some time. I shall set out from hence, next week and pro- 
pose doing myself the pleasure of calling at Elkridge. My affectionate 
and respectful compliments to Mrs. Damall and Carroll, with love to 
Polly. Nothing new from Canada, nor indeed any advicci at all stnoe 
we left it. Great divisions here between the contending parties. . . . 
Ten tons of powder, Ave hundred small arms came in yesterday. Cousin 
Charles received large (lackets of letters from you a few days before 
we left Montreal.*" 

Congress soon learned that the poptilar American attitude 
towards the Canadians was well known ; and while every effort 
was made in Instructions and otherwise to dull the effect of the 
unfortunate passage in the Address to the People of Great Brit- 
ain, it was realized in Philadelphia that there was little hope of 
winnii^ the Canadians to the cause of American freedom. "It 
is difficult," writes Russell, "to understand how the people of 
the American colonies could have imagined it possible to win 
over Canada to a union with them gainst Great Britain, when 
at every torn they outraged her people on what was dearer to 
them than life." ~ 

Father Carroll returned to Rock Creek in the summer of 1776 
and took up again the work of his ministry. 

From this period until some years after the termination of the Revo- 
lutionary war, he was principally employed in the service of the several 
congrq^tions before spoken of, which he may be said in a great measure 
to have formed, alternately and periodically visiting and instructing them 
in the exalted duties of Christianity, and enforcing the principles of 
piety and charity, which he taught and inculcated, by his own persuasive 
example; and in directing and r^ulating the concerns of his respected 

' Oud br KowLAKit, «f. (it., vd. i, pp. 110-171. 
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mother's property — whilst he contributed in an eminent degree, by his 
respectful and affectionate detneanonr towards her, by his kindness and 
attention to all others, and by the irresistible charm of his converaation, 
ctmpany, and manners, to impart to the family circle of her house the 
highest degree of interest and to secure to it the fullest share of domestic 
happiness. He availed himself of all the moments left from the above 
employment, and from the time devoted to acts of private devotion, for 
which, mider all drcnmstances, he always set apart a targe portion, to 
add to the abundant stock of information which he already sossessed, 
such as could be derived frmn a review of ancient literature, and a doM 
and r^ular inspection of the public journals, miscellanies and literary 
works of the day, and to reciprocate, as he always did, with peculiar grace 
and kindness, all the offices of friendly and liberal intercourse with a 
large and respectable society.*' 

From this time until be took up the challenge of the Rev. 
Charles Wharton in 1784, we hear very little about him. The 
war had hindered his correspondence with his old friends oC 
Bruges, and with many others who were then in England. In 
an undated letter at this time, as given by Brent, he says to 
Father Charles Plowden, with whom he corresponded r^ularly 
until his death : "If your other kind letters never came to hand, 
you have only to blame the unsleeping avidity of your own 
cruizers, whom I should call pirates, were I inclined to follow 
your example of abusing the political measures of our adver- 
saries," •* Hughes records during this period (1776-1784) sev- 
eral letters to Plowden, one dated April 27, 1780, and another, 
which has an important place in the documentary material for 
the next period of his life, dated Maryland, February 20, 1782. 
The loss of Carroll's correspondence is much to be deplored, for 
it would be of infinite value to us to know how the setbacks and 
the successes of the Revolutionary Army had affected him. 
What few letters we do possess are beyond criticism for their 
wholehearted sympathy with the Revolution. From the close 
of the war his letters to Plowden began to grow more frequent, 
and they will be of eminent service in helping us to understand 
the situation of the clergy and the people at the time of his 
a[^intment as prefect-apostolic (June 9, 1784). 

" BuKT, of. cit., pp. 47-4S. 

' Ibid., pp. 44-4S. Tbc Camll-Ploirdcii corrcipaiHleicc from whidi «o ■mm]' <]e«iil* 
of Cunll'i life are dnvn for thU work, ii miiiilT in tk« Sleuykmrit and Batlimert 
Clkttrtl Arthivn. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE DAWN OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

(i7;6-i787) 

One further topic needs to be discussed as part of the back- 
ground to John Carroll's five years as superior of the Church 
in the new Republic (1784-1789) ; it is the lessening and gradual 
extinction of l^al disabilities fnr Americans of Catholic faith. 
"With the dawn of the Revolution all the colonies were sub- 
stantially ready for the adoption of measures, which should make 
the severance of Church from State complete. Though each had 
gone through an experience peculiar to itself, in some instances 
presenting marked contrast to the others, all were practically 
together in a general desire for a religious liberty entirely un- 
trammelled by the civil law, in which the terms Conformity and 
Dissent would become forever inapplicable." * The effort by the 
First Continental Congress to enlist the Canadians in I774--76 
and the alliance with France had had a considerable effect upon 
the leaders in the Revolution. Congress had adopted Dickin- 
son's address in which "all the old religious jealousies were con- 
demned as low-minded infirmities." ' This gave the tone to 
the religious aspect of the post-Revolutionary period ; and it was 
a foregone conclusion that when the Constitution should be writ- 
ten, the principle of religious liberty, or to put it more accurately, 
disestablishment, would find a prominent place in its clauses. 

The third anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, 
July 4, 1779, found the President and members of the Conti- 
nental Congress invited to attend a Te Deum service at St. 
Mary's Church, Philadelphia. The invitations were sent out by 
Gerard, the French Minister, and Father Seraphim Bandoi, chap- 
lain of the French legation, preached the following f 
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G«nt1«inea :— We are assembled to celriirate the annirersar)' of that 
day which Providence had marked in his Eternal Decrees to become the 
epoch of liberty and independence to the thirteen United States of America. 
That Being, whose Almighty hand holds all existence beneath iti domin- 
ion, undoubtedly produces in the depths of His wisd<»ii, those great events 
which astonish the universe, and of which the most presumptuous, though 
instrumental in accomplishing them, dare not attribute to themselves the 
merit. But the finger of God is still more peculiarly evident in that 
happy, that glorious revolution, which calls forth this day's festivity. 
He hath struck the oppressors of a people free and peaceable, with the 
spirit of delusion which renders the wicked artificers of their own proper 
misfortunes. Permit me, my dear brethren, citizens of the United States, 
to address you on this occasion. It is that God, that all-powerful God 
who hath directed your steps, when you knew not where to apply for 
coimsel; who, when you were without arms, fought for you with the 
sword of Justice; who, when you were in adversity, poured into your 
hearts the spirit of courage, of wisdom, and of fortitude, and who hath 
at length raised up for your support a youthful sovereign, whose virtues 
bless and adorn a sensible, a faithful, and a generous nation. This nation 
has blended her interests with your interests, and her sentiments with 
yours. She participates in all your joys, and this day unites her voice 
to yours, at the foot of the altar of the Eternal God, to cel^rate that 
glorious revolution, which has placed the sons of America among the 
free and independent nations of the earth. 

We have nothing now to apprehend but the anger of Heaven, or that 
the measure of our guilt should exceed His mercy. Let us then pros- 
trate ourselves at the feet of the immortal God who holds the fate of 
empires in His hands and raises them up at His pleasure, or breaks 
them down to dust. Let us conjure Him to enlighten our enemies, and 
to dispose their hearts to enjoy that tranquillity and happiness which the 
revolution we now celebrate has established for a great part of the 
human race. Let us implore Him to conduct us by that way which 
His Providence has marked out for a union at so desirable an end. Let 
us offer unto Him hearts imbued with sentiments of respect, consecrated 
by religion, by humanity, and by patriotism. Never is the august ministry 
of His altar more acceptable to His Divine Majesty than when it lays 
at His feet homages, offerings and vows, so pure, so worthy of the common 
parent of mankind. God will not reject our joy, for He is the author 
of it; nor will He reject our prayers, for they ask but the full accom- 
^ishment of the decrees He hath manifested. Filled with this spirit 
let us, in concert with each other, raise our hearts to the Eternal. Let 
us implore His infinite mercy to be pleased to inspire the rulers of both 
nations with the wisdom and force necessary to perfect what it hath 
begun. Let us, in a word, unite our voices to beseech Hira to dispense 
His blessings upon the councils and the arms of the allies, and that we 
may soon enjoy the sweets of^ peace which will cement the union, and 
establish the prosperity of the two empires. It is with this view that 
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we shall cause that canticle to be perfonned which the custun of the 
Catholic Church hath consecrated to be at once a testimonial of public 
joy, a thanksgiving for benefits received from Heaven, and a prayer 
for the continuance of its mercies.* 

Members of the Congress attended the solemn Requiem Mass 
for the repose of the soul of the Spanish Agent, Don Juan de 
Miralles, at St. Joseph's Church, Philadelphia, on May 8, 1780,* 
Again, after the victory over Cornwaltis at Yorktown, the mem- 
bers of Congress, the Supreme Executive Council, and the As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania, were invited to attend a service of 
thanksgiving at St. Mary's Church on November 4, 1781. The 
sermon again was delivered by Father Bandol : 

Gentlemen: — A numerous people assembled to render thanks to the 
Alm^hty for His mercies, is one of the most affecting objects, and 
worthy the attention of the Supreme Being. While camps resound with 
triumphal acclamations, while nations rejoice in victory and glory, tlie 
most honourable office a minister of the altar can fill, is to be the 
organ by which public gratitude is conveyed to the Omnipotent. 

Those miracles which He once wrought for His chosen people are 
renewed in our favour; and it would be equally ungrateful and impious 
not to acknowledge that the event which lately confounded our enemies 
and frustrated their designs was the wonderful work of tiiat God who 
guards your liberties. 

And who but He could so combine the circumstance* which led to 
success? We have seen our enemies push forward amid perils almost 
innumerable, amid obstacles almost insurmountable, to the spot «diich 
was designed to witness their di^race; yet they eagerly sought it as 
their theatre of triumph I 

Blind as they were, they bore hunger, thirst, and inclement skies, poured 
their blood in battle against brave republicans, and crossed immense 
regions to confine themselves in another Jericho, whose walla were fated 
to fall before another Joshua. It is He, whose voice commands the 
winds, the seas and the seasons, who formed a junction on the same 
day, in the same hour, between a formidable fleet from the south and 
an army rushing from the north, like an impetuous torrent Who but 
He, in whose hands are the hearts of men, could inspire the allied troops 
witfi the friendships, the confidence, the tenderness of brothers? How is 
it that two nations once divided, jealous, inimical, and nursed in recip- 
rocal prejudKes, are now become so closely united, as to form but one? 

■ Ratarchtt, toI. ti, pp. %i-i9\ i fuiimile oi the printed fermon trom de Bids- 
mjr Lflmfj, Fhilwldpbia, will be found iu Shu, of. cit., voL li, pp. tji-ij^; tt. 
Wutcnn, HMBm of PhUaJiIfUa. p. its. 

' Cf. WuUntton'i H'nMufi, vol. ri, pp. iSi-iS;: d. Rttnnkti, toL vi, pp. 6j-7», 
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Worldlings would uy, it is the wisdom, the virtue, and moderation of 
their chiefs, it is a great national interest which has performed this 
prodigy. They will say, that to the skill of the generals, to the courage 
of the troops, to the activity of the whole army, we must attribute this 
splendid success. Ah I they are ignorant, that the combining of so many 
' fortonate circumstances, is an emanation from the All-Perfect Mind: 
that courage, that skill, that activity, bear the sacred impression of Him 
Who is divine. 

For how many favours have we not to thank Him during the course 
of the present year? Your union, which was at first supported by justice 
alone, has been consolidated by yottr courage, and the knot which ties 
you together is become indissoluble by the accession of all the states and 
the imanjmous voice of all the confederates. You present to the uni- 
verse the noble sight of a society, which, founded in equality and justice, 
secures to the individuals who compose it, the utmost happiness which 
can be derived from human institutions. This advantage, which so 
many other nations have been unable to procure, even after ages of 
efforts and misery, is granted by divine providence to the United States; 
and His adorable decrees have marked the present moment for the com- 
pletion of that memorable happy revolution, which has taken place in 
this extensive continent. While your counsels were thus acquiring new 
energy, rapid multiplied successes have crowned your arms in the south- 
ern states. 

We have seen the unfortunate citizens of these slates forced from 
their peaceful abodes; after a long and cruel captivity, old men, women 
and children, thrown without mercy, into a foreign country. Master of 
their lands and their slaves, amid his temporary affluence, a proud victor 
rejoiced in their distresses. But Philadelphia has witnessed their patience 
and fortitude; they have found here another home, and though driven 
from their native soil they have blessed God, that He has delivered them 
from their presence, and conducted them to a country where every just 
and feeling man has stretctied out the helping hand of benevolence. 
Heaven rewards their virtues. Three large states are at once wrested 
frmn their foe. The rapacious soldier has been compelled to take refuge 
bdiind his ramparts, and oppression has vanished like those phantoms 
whidt are dissipated by the morning ray. 

On this solemn occasion, we might renew our thanks to the God of 
battles, for the success He has granted to the arms of your allies and 
yonr friends by land and by sea, through the other parts of ttw globe. 
But let us not recall those events which too clearly prove bow much the 
hearts of our enemies have been obdurated. Let us prostrate ourselves 
at the altar, and implore the God of mercy to suspend His vengeance, 
to spare them in Hb wrath, to inspire them with sentiments of justice 
and moderation that your victories b« followed by peace and tranquillity. 
Let us beseech Him to continue to shed 00 the counsels of the king, 
your ally, that spirit of wisdom, of justice, and of courage, which has 
rendered his reign so glorious. Let us entreat Him to maintain in each 
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of the states that intelligence hy which the United States are inspired. 
Let us return Him thanks that a faction, whose rebellion He has cor- 
rected, now deprived of support, is annihilated. Let us offer Him pure 
hearts, unaoiled by private hatred or public dissention, and let us, with 
one will and one voice, pour forth to the Lord that hynm of praise by 
which Giristians celebrate Uteir gratitude and his glory.* 

These acts of courtesy must not, however, be interpreted by 
the Catholic reader as a portion of his history alone. Coi^ess 
looked upon religious disabilities in the new Republic from quite 
another angle than did the Catholic Church, From the outset 
the distinction between federal jurisdiction in the matter of 
Chtirch Establishment and State rights on the question was ad- 
ministered and applied. John Carroll, as early as 1779, ex- 
pressed this view to Father Plowden : 

You in^re how congress intend to treat the Catholics in this country. 
To this I must answer you that congress have no authority or jurisdiction 
relative to the internal government, or concerns of the particular states 
of the Union; these are all settled by the constitutions and laws of the 
states themselves. I am glad, however, to inform you that the fullest 
and largest system of toleration is adopted in almost all the American 
states; public protection and encouragement are extended alike to all 
denominations, and Roman Catholics are members of congress, assem- 
blies, and hold civil and military posts, as well as others. For the sake 
of your and many other families, I am heartily glad to see the same 
policy beginning to be adopted in England and Ireland; and I cannot 
help thinking that you are indebted to America for this piece of service. 
] hope it will soon be extended as far with you as with us.* 

The dawn of religious freedom in the new Republic had at 
last come, although "establishment" was passionately advocated 
in some of the state conventions; but the new spirit of equality 
was sufficiently strong to forbid its continuance. Madison 
added a new and valuable light on the question when he declared 
that religion did not enter within the cognizance of Government, 
and the federal spirit was seen when the Ordinance of 1787 

' Rtiearcitti, vol. vi, pp. 73-761 tbe •ennon w» printed in the Amtritati tfanam, 
<vol. iv, July, 1788). pp. 18-39; <<■ Shba, op. ci'i., vol. ii, pp. 198-101. The aulemoit 
often made by CMbolie hiHoriuK Ihit Waihinctan, Roehattibeau, Lafayette and 
De Gtuk wen proent at Ibie ceretnony ii erioneous; Ibey did not leave Yoiktowii 
aniit Nov. j, 1781. 

■ Rock Creek, Febniiry 18. 1779. in tbe United States Catkolic Miictllaty, vol. iii 
(1844). pp. J67-J68. 
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extended religious liberty to the Northwest Territory.' "In none 
of the other States," says Cobb, "was there such various and 
sustained discussion as in Virginia. In most of them a few 
words of constitutional provision, with more or less freedom, 
settled the question for the time. What is most marked by the 
comparison of the different actions is the varying degree of 
ability to understand the true nature of religious freedom. No 
other colony, save Rhode Island, equalled Virginia's broad and 
comprehensive statement, while some of them fell far short of 
that standard." ' New Hampshire discriminated in favour of 
the Protestant religion. Massachusetts gave a civil status to 
the Church preferred by the several towns and parishes. New 
York granted a free exercise and enjoynient of religious profes- 
sion and worship, though Catholics were not at first included 
in this freedom. New Jersey barred Catholics from holding 
oFBce in the State. Pennsylvania and Delaware laid emphasis 
on belief in Christian doctrines. Maryland limited its religious 
freedom to Christians. North Carolina excluded Catholics from 
all offices and places of trust. South Carolina established the 
Protestant religion. Georgia barred Catholics from its legis- 
lature. These restrictions, however, are a sign of progress 
towards the final action of Congress in 1787. Cobb sums up 
the situation in the f ollowii^ paragraph : 

It will thus be observed that, when the American Union was formed, 
there was great variety of legal expressitm on the subject of religion 
and its dvic relations in the different states. By brief grouping of them 
it appears that in only two out of the thirteen was full and perfect free- 
dom conceded by law. These were Rhode Island and Virginia. Six of 
the states, i-is. New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, the two Caro- 
lioas, and Georgia, insisted on Protestantism, Two were content with 
the Christian religion : Delaware and Maryland. Four, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and the Carolinas, required assent to the divine inspiration of 
the Bible. Two, Pennsylvania and South Carolina, demanded a belief in 
heaven and hell. Three, New York, Maryland, and South Carolina, 
emluded ministers from civil ofBce. Two. Pennsylvania and South Caro- 
lina, em^asized belief in one eternal God. One, Delaware, required 
assent to the doctrine of the Trinity. And five. New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Maryland and South Carolina, adhered to a religious 

< UcLauorlin. Thi Cenfeirralion and Ihe CoititiitiHon, p. lai. New York, 190$, 
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establishment. In one, South Carolina, the obnoxious term toleration 
found a constitutional place.' 

This phase of American Catholic life has gathered many 
l^ends in the passage of time ; chief among these is the state- 
ment, which no amount of denying seems to affect, that Father 
John Carroll was directly instmmental in brit^i^ about the 
great triumph of religious equality before the law. It is claimed 
that John Carroll was the personal and intimate friend of Geot^ 
Washington, and that this friendship was strengthened through 
Carroll's success in obtaining the powerful influence of France 
for the American cause. It is also said that as a result of 
Carroll's personal appeal to Washington, the last lingering doubts 
about Catholic loyalty vanished and the sun of religious liberty 
arose in the land. There is no ground for these claims. That 
Carroll was known to the leaders of the Constitutional Congress 
is possible, since his controversy with Wharton (1785) had 
been favourably commented upon; but any claim for him 
in the organization of the Republic or in the drafting of the 
Constitution is erroneous." The provenance of these legends 
about John Carroll and the Fathers of the Republic is not diffi- 
cult to find. Letters had appeared during the year 1786-87 in 
the Columbian Magazine (Philadelphia), from correspondents 
who objected to the extension of religious liberty to Catholics. 
Mathew Carey, the celebrated pubUsher of Philadelphia, was one 
of the proprietors of this periodical, but withdrew from the en- 
terprise in 1787, because of the bias it displayed against his 



• IM., p. )D7. 

■* Catrifliiin-JoLT in the Hiitorj of llu Society of Jtiut aHributei to the "Icun- 
iof and forolffht" of FAihrr C*rroU the "oUbli^hmait of the principle cA rdifioni 
indq wiM J cD ct, " And auert* thit the fruoen of the Conititation called him into coaud 
before thry lubmittsl that document to the Conrreu. In tat Appendix to DiuiAf, 
Cneral Hiitory of Mw Clnrck, the Re*. Dr. White reptcKnti the FirM Amendtncnt 
AA biTJns been Adopted on Che petition of a group at diAtinguithd CethcJici, headed by 
John Carroll, And qiiotei aa hii AothoriCj, Biihop Fenwiek. Ai it wdl known, the 
^nl Ancndmenl wu never before the Federal Convention, havin( been lubnitted to 
the State* in September, 1789. Dr. BrmmAon IBratmen't Rtvitw, toL !i! (Octoba, 
iS4i), p. I0«1, AAjl: "When the diadaimer [to all right to towA the onpire of 
conacienee] waa iiuerted in the Conatitution, Cathdidtr waa loiAcd upon aa dead; 
there were fev Catbolici, compaiativdr ipeaking, in the countrr. and nobodr dreamed 
of the poaaibUilT of their becoming numerooa. The Piotettanta feeling thoudrea 
atrong, ibmigbl ther might aflord to be liberaL Ferhapi the recent atraggle* for 
political indepeodence had, for the monent, bumaniied thdr feelinga, and in the andden 
expanaioa of tbdr bearta, Iher reallr imagined it might be a fine thing to trr the 
experiment of rdigiotu liberty. Yet the acknowledgment of rdigioo* libect)' was not 
obUined without Hrong oppoaition." 
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Faith. He began in January, 1787, the publication of the 
American Museum, the seventh volume of which (1790) was 
dedicated to Bishop Carroll "as a mark of sincere esteem for his 
numerous amicable qualities and his distinguished virtues, and 
of gratitude for his friendship." In one of the summer issues 
(1787) of the Columbian Magaeine there appeared an attack 
on the Catholic Faith which Carroll felt obliged to answer. This 
answer was written in September, 1787, and appeared in a sup- 
plement to the December, 1787, number of that periodical, but 
with "unjustifiable retrenchment" as Carroll wrote to Carey on 
January 30, 1789. Carroll's letter was as follows: 

To the Editor of the Columbian Magaxmt. 
Sir:— 

One of your correspondents sends you a fabricated history of a 
Cardinal Turlone, who never existed, and which you inserted in a former 
Magaxine; this history he enriched with inflanunatory comments; but he 
had neither justice nor candour enough to undeceive your readers by 
informing them that the whole was a malicious fable. A very suiall 
part of your Monthly Miscellany is devoted to the article of news; 
for this you are conunend^Ie ; we can readily refer to other collections 
for that commodity. But when you condescend to relate events of modem 
times, you might, once in a month, make selection of a few articles of 
undoubted credit and general importance, and not deal out the malicious 
and mischief -making forgeries of persecuting Europeans. Thanks to 
genuine spirit and Christianity, the United States have banished intolerance 
from their system of government, and many of them have done the 
justice to every denomination of Christians, which ought to be done to 
them in all, of placing them on the same footing of citizenship, and con- 
ferring an equal right of participation in national privileges. Freedom 
and independence, acquired by the united efforts, and cemented with the 
mingled blood of Protestant and Catholic fellow-citizens, should be 
equally enjoyed by all. Tfie Jersey itate was the first, which, in forming 
her new Constitution, gave the unjust example of reserving to Protestants 
alone the prerogatives of government and legislation. At that very time 
the American army swarmed with Roman-Catholic soldiers, and the 
world would have held them justified, had they withdrawn themselves 
from the defence of a State which treated them with so much cruelty 
and injustice, and which they then covered from the depredations of the 
British army. But their patriotism was too disinterested to hearken to 
the first impulse of even just resentment. They could not believe that 
the State, which was foremost to injure them, would continue, or that 
any others would imitate, her partial and iniquitous policy. It seems 
they were not acquainted with tlie bitter spirit which dictated the tmjus- 
ti6able exclusion: they trusted to the wise and generous sentiments which 
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pervaded every corner of the American continent For who that remem- 
bers our cordial unanimity in rejecting the claims of foreign oppression, 
could imagine that any of ns would impose on fellow- soldiers and citizens 
the degrading mark of distrust, or tlie galling yoke of inferiority? Such, 
however, was the treatment they found, not because they were less warm 
or less profuse of their blood in defence of their common righta, but 
because the authors of injustice, who conid resent and oppose British 
counsels levelled against their own rights of legislation, wanted the 
greater fortitude of emancipating their minds from the slavish subjection 
to the prejudices imbibed during a narrowed British education.'' 

In his letter (Jan. 30. 1789) to Mathew Carey, Bishop Carr<^ 
says : "After having contributed in proportion to their numbers, 
equally at least with every other denomination, to the establish- 
ment of independence, and run every risk in common zvith them, 
it is not only contradictory to the avowed principles of equality in 
religious rights but a flagrant act of injustice to deprive them of 
those advantages to the acquirement of which they so much con- 
tributed."" No doubt from the simultaneous appearance of 
Carroll's letter in the Magazine with the debates on the Federal 
Constitution, the idea arose that John Carroll had entered into 
the discussions on the Sixth Article and on the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitution. Father John Carroll's brother Daniel 
was a member of the Constitutional Congress and took a leading 
part in the debates on religious freedom in that body. That 
he may have been guided by Father Carroll is probable, but 
beyond this it would be difficult to prove any active participation 
by the iirst Bishop of Baltimore." 

The Sixth Article of the Constitution submitted to the States 
in 1787 reads : No religious test shall ever be required as a quali- 
ficalion to any office or public trust under the United Slates. In 
some of the State Conventions this Article was considered in- 
sufficient; in others it was considered^ dangerous to the welfare 
of the state commonwealth. Major Lusk, in Massachusetts, 
dreaded the liberty granted to those who were not Protestants, 
and "shuddered at the idea that Roman Catholics, Papists, and 

" BalHmerr CMhtdral Arckivtt. Special A— Ga; cf. Rtietnktt, vtJ. kv, pp. 6i-6j. 

<■ Ibii., p. Cj. 

■■ Cf. Thmh, Tin Coiutil ■tioHoJ Hiitfry o/ Ihi Umiltd Sttlti, ml. ii, pp. JJTU., 
Chicaio, igoi; Tavlob, Orifin and Grewtli of the Amrricati ComtiiMtion (New York. 
igtOl Jonnul of (Jif Ffitrtl CoHvnDion, Rtpl. by Uadaom, cdiltd br E. H. Scott 
<Nn> York, 1908). 
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Pagans might be introduced into office and that Popery and the 
Inquisition may be established in America." The first of the 
ten Amendments submitted in 1^89-91 went a step further in 
granting religious equality— Co«£rrMi shall make ho law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion. It would take us too far afield 
to follow the story of the final adoption of this First Amend- 
ment in the thirteen state legislatures. The Constitutional Con- 
gress had done all it could to ordain liberty of conscience throi^h- 
out the land, but years were to pass before all the States were 
to accept the principle of complete religious freedom. Some 
of the dates are significant : Massachusetts ( 1833) ; Connecticut 
(1818); New York (1806); New Jersey (1844); Delaware 
(1831) ; Virginia (1830) ; North Carolina (1835) ; South Caro- 
lina (1790), and Georgia (1798). New Hampshire still retains 
the word Protestant in its religious clause and several efforts to 
eliminate it or change it have thus far failed.^* The grave prob- 
lem of the absence of power on the part of the national govern- 
ment to prevent state established churches need not be entered 
into here. Whether written into the law or not, Christianity is 
the law of the land. The Catholic Church in the United States 
was, indeed, never to be without certain misgivings; for, from 
the days of John Jay's bigotry down to the last of the anti- 
Catholic movements which have been begun during the past 
one hundred and forty years, there has ever been present in 
American life, especially in political crises, the old antagonisms 
of p re-Revolutionary days. 

■• Di ConicT-SHEA, Tht CaikeKt Ckank in tkt Uuitti Stilt4, pp. isifi. New 
Vork, iSs6. Bust, (op. cU., pp. 68-69) quote* (rom ■ coDtenpamT nuauKript, pre- 
(ooublr C*nall'>, which five* the {oQawina reMona (or the aduptioo o( the prindple 
of freedom oi consdence: 

I. The leadinf character* of the Grtt a*«eoitaIr or ooogreaa, were, through prindple. 
oppDHd to twtrj thing like yexitidn on the score of relicioni and 11 ther were perfectl)- 
acquainted with the mudm of the Catbolica, tbej law the injiuliM of peneculinc tbera 
for adhennc to their doctrine*. 

II. The Catholic* evinced a deaire. not leaa aidenl than that d the Protcitanti, to 
render Cbe province* indcpendeiit of the member counlrr: and it waa manifeit that If 
the^ jdtied the common catue and expoacd thcmaelva to the canmon danser, ther 
(hoBid be entitled to a participation in the eocnawn bleaanii which cmwBcd their ^orta. 

III. Fiance wa* ncsotiattnc an alliance with the United Fronacea; and notUnc 
could have retarded the procre** of that alliatKe more effecttuUr, than the demnnatn- 
tion of an^ ill will aflnst the rdEsion which France profoaed. 

IV. The aid, or at least the nentiality of Canada, waa Judged Dtceaaair for the 
inccc** of the enterpriie of the province*, and by pUcini the Catholic* on a level urith 
ill other Chriitiani, the Canadians, it was bdieved, could not but be favonraUr diapoaed 
toward* the revolution. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE CARROLL-WHARTON CONTROVERSY 

(1784-85) 

It is the first of these post-Revolutionary attacks upon the 
Church which has now to be chronicled — the controversy be- 
tween the first American apostate priest, Rev. Charles Wharton, 
and Father John Carroll. Charles Wharton was bom in St. 
Mary's County, Maryland, in 1748. He was educated at St, 
Omer's, entered the Society of Jesus and finished his studies at 
Bruges and Liege, being ordained a priest on September 19, 
1772. In July, 1773, he was appointed professor of mathematics 
in the English College at Liege, and when the Society was sup- 
pressed, he took refuge in England. Four years later he became 
permanent chaplain to the Catholics of Worcester, England. 
Wharton wrote about this time a Poetical Epistle to George 
Washington, which had considerable vogue. It was first pub- 
lished at Annapolis in 1778, and reprinted in London in 1780, 
being sold for the benefit "of some hundreds of American pris- 
oners now suffering confinement in the jails of England."* 
The a>ncluding lines of the Poetical Epistle are as follows: 
Great without pomp, without ambition brave. 
Proud, not to conquer fellow-men, but save; 
Friend to the weak, to none a foe but those 
Who plan their Kreatness on their brethren's woes; 
Awed by no titles, faithless to no trust. 
Free without faction, obstinately just; 
Warmed by Helicon's pure heavenly ray. 
That points to future bliss the certain way,— 
Such be my country! What her tons should be 
O, may they learn, great Washinst<H), from thee I* 

Wharton's gifts were of a high order, but his private life 
does not seem to have been free from blame. Rumours which 

■ WiHKHL, Harratm ani Critical Hitlory of Amtrica, voL *l. pp. 575. 
* Rnnrckti, voL tI, p. 34- 
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were detrimental to hJs standing in the ministry were circulated 
in Worcester, and from letters which are extant, it would appear 
that a change in his religious opinions occurred at this time. 
"He has told me," writes his friend and biographer. Bishop 
Doane of New Jersey, "that the mental suffering which he then 
underwent was keen and severe, beyond the power of descrip- 
tion or conception. It preyed upon a frame enfeebled and 
exhausted by vigils and study, with a spiritual excruciation of 
which the rack of the inquisition was but a feeble emblem. It 
may be doubted whether his nervous system ever recovered 
from the shock. In such a stn^gle, nature, unassisted, must 
have failed and fallen." * Father Wharton's faith had been 
unsettled for a long time before his apostasy. In a letter from 
a friend in America (July 25, 1782) we learn that bts Letter to 
the Roman Catholics of the City of Worcester announcing his 
defection was then in preparation. Wharton returned to Mary- 
land in June, 1783, lived on his own estate there, and for 
a year gave no evidence of priestly zeal or of the decision he 
had made to leave the Church. Soon after his arrival he called 
upon Father Carroll, as we learn from a letter Carroll sent to 
Plowden, September 26, 1783 : 

Since my last to you, Messri. Leonard Neale, from Demarara, and 
Ch. Wharton have come into this country. I have seen the latter only 
once, and propose reluming his visit in about a fortnight 1 find him 
indeed possessed of considerable knowledge, and endowed with all those 
talents which render society agreeable. H upon further acquaintance I 
discover any of those blemishes which some of his companions in England 
thought they did, it would give me great concern, and I should speak 
freely to him about them. He has surely too much knowledge, and is 
too well grotmded in somid philosophy and sacred literature to adopt the 
in<xAerent and impious principles of modem infidelity.* 

Father Plowden did not lose sight of Wharton and in a letter 
vnitten towards the close of die year 1783, he i^rain inquires 
about him. In a reply, dated April 10, 1784, Carroll tells his 
English correspondent that Wharton had returned to America 



* Douii, Th* AflMMM of thi Rtv. Chtritt Henry Wharton, D.D., nflk a Utmoir 
of Hit Uit, niL i, pp. a^-iS. PhiUddpUa, ili4. 

* BnasM, Of. at., DociUBait*, *cil. i, part il, pp. 61J-616. Cf. Vatltd Stattt 
Ctthakt MitaUukj, n>L iu, p. 6<i. 
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and was then living on his own estate about sixty miles away 
from Rock Creek. Carroll notes the fact that he did not bring 
any faculties from the I^andon Vicar-Apostolic, and therefore 
did not exercise the ministry in the Maryland mission. This 
was not surprisit^ for it was in line with Bishop Talbot's policy 
to refuse such faculties. Carroll says in his letter that Wharton 
was leading "a life clear of all offense," and that he was giving 
"no handle to censure, though they are not wanting who would 
be i^d to find room for it." ' Wharton's conduct at Worcester 
had given Plowden cause "to apprehend some flagrant abuse of 
the talents with which God has distinguished him;" it was ru- 
moured in London in September, 1^84, that he had given up 
the Faith. That Wharton had decided to leave the- Church before 
setting out for America is evident from the materials used in 
his Letter. The wealth of knowledge he displays in his attack 
on Catholic doctrine proves, as Carroll says, in his answer, that 
his authorities were "wllected on the other side with great in- 
dustry. By the Chaplain's own account, he has long meditated a 
separation from us; and during that time, he had opportunities 
of resortit^ to the repositories of science so common and con- 
venient in Europe." • 

In May, 1784, Wharton visited Philadelphia to give his 
Letter to the Roman Catholics of the City of Worcester to thfc 
printer. Dr. White, Episcopal Bishop of Philaddphia, read the 
manuscript and was much pleased with it.' The publication of 
the Letter aroused a strong spirit of hostility to the Church in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the clergy saw that an answer 
was necessary. 

Although attacks upon the Catholic Religion had often been made 
while this country was under British domination, and while Catholics 
were a proscribed class, yet their coarseness, and the ferodty of their 
authors, made them unworthy of a formal defensive argtunent. But Ur. 
Wharton's pamphlet was a production of a very different character. 
Written in a style of polished elegance, and professing to be rather an 
apology or justification for the author's departure from among brethren 
whom he respected and loved, than an aUempt to convict them of error, 
it nevertheless assailed the distinctive doctrines of the Catholic church in 

• IHi.. p. 6fii. 
' * im., p. «Gi (Plowden to CarroU, Scptcnbcr i, 17*4). 
1 DoLHw, af, cii,, vol. i, p. 86. 
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deui), with elaborate argtunents, deriving force from the author's former 
[irofession and acknowledged learning, and calculated to produce a deeper 
impression by the absence of harsh invective, by the terms of respect and 
gratitude in which he alluded to the virtues and attentions of his Catholic 
acquaintances, as well as by his aSected deference to their feelings and 
prejtidices. . . . His frequent references to authors rarely to be found 
in this country at that period, and only intelligible to the profound 
scholar, were calcnlated to embarrass the unlearned inquirer, and give 
temporary impunity to assertions subsequently shown to be only sustained 
by erroneous quotations or doubtful authorities. The time at which the 
attack upon Catholic doctrines was made seemed to indicate an unfriend- 
liness to that spirit of religious liberty which was then cherished by 
patriots, who, having just succeeded in emancipating their country from 
foreign control, were desirous to exhibit in the new Republic the delight- 
ful spectacle of a fraternity in all civil and religious rights and privi- 
leges, without regard to the diversity of speculative opinions, or the 
variety of religious profession and practice.* 

The situation was a pathetic one for the little band of devoted 
priests in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Carroll was among the 
youngest of them, but his education and his long years of teach- 
ing made him easily the leader among his fellows, and it was 
natural for them to look to him for a fitting reply. On Augtist 
4, 1784, Father Molyneux wrote to Carroll inviting him to come 
to Philadelphia and prepare his reply. "I have a snug chamber 
to rest you in, and 3 library well fitted up in the choir of the old 
chapel and partitioned off from the same, where you might spend 
many agreeable hours in study and application, free from 
noise." • We are given a glimpse of Carroll's difficulty in ob- 
taining books in his correspondence with Molyneux, asking for 
certain authors and for verifications of many of the quotations 
in Wharton's Letter. Molyneux' letter of August 24, 1784, 
gives us a fair idea of the disadvantage he laboured under ; for, 
the best library in Philadelphia was that of James Logan, and 
after repeated requests, Molyneux was informed that he could 
have access to the books in the I^ogan library only when he, 
Lc^an, or his brother, was present to watch him.^" Meanwhile 
Father Carroll's attention was called to the valuable public 
library at Annapolis, and it was here that he composed the 

■ VniUd Statu CnlhoUc Uiiceltamy, vol. iii, p. Mj. 
* Cf. Rtttarchtt, vol. v, p. 40. 
" IbU., vol. *l, pp. i}-a6. 
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greater part of his reply, which is entitled : Address to the Roman 
Catholics of Ike United States of America. It was published 
at Annapolis by the printer, Frederick Green, in the autumn 
of 1784. 

Wharton's Letter is undoubtedly an example of the best con- 
troversial literature of the day, and his attack rises far above 
the apolt^etic used in the previous century. The language is 
restrained, polished, and at all times elegant. There is no in- 
vective, no bitterness; and, what is singularly remarkable for 
the time, there is no coarseness. He takes up one by one the 
different doctrines of the Church and then leads the reader 
to reahze the genesis of his doubts and the sad regret he experi- 
ences in being obliged to relinquish a Faith in which he no 
longer believes. He writes: 

At a period of life when discenunent should be ripe, when paiaions 
should be calm, and principles settled, if a man relinquish the opinions of 
his youth; if he break through the impressions of early education, and 
the habits of thinkii^ with which he has long been familiar; if he aban- 
don connections which he has cherished from his infancy, to throw him- 
self among strangers and begin the world anew; surely a consciousness 
of duty, or some unworthy principle must be the spring of such extraordi- 
nary conduct. In this case, a decent respect to his own character; to 
the connections, which he quits; and those, which he embraces, seems 
to call aloud for the motives of so important a change. 

In the introduction to his famous Letter, Wharton lays the 
beginning of his chat^e in religious belief to the friendship he 
had formed in England with "many valuable Protestants, with 
whom I lived in habits of intimacy." This served, he asserts, 
to enlarge his ideas and to wean his mind from the narrowness 
of the Catholic system. It soon became painful to regard such 
fellow-Christians as being imbued with error — "I dismissed the 
cruel idea with contempt and indignation; but with it a lead- 
ing principle of my former belief was abandoned." Three 
points at issue between the Catholic and Protestant creeds — 
Tratisubstantiation, the infallibility of the Church, and the im- 
possibility of being saved outside the communion of the Cath- 
olic Church — were then taken up and treated in detail, with wide 
knowledge and a profuse appeal to the theolt^cal writers of 
the past. That other influences, apart from his changed attitude 
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towards the doctrines of the Church, were at work in his heart, 
he freely confesses. One of these influences he speaks of, since 
no doubt, the rumours about his private hfe had reached his 
ears. "Many should say (and I expect it will be said) that I 
was tired of the law which obliged me to live single, and was 
willing to unite myself to a more indulgent community. I can 
only refer such declaimers to the littleness of their own minds, 
where, perhaps, they will discover the ungenerous source of so 
illiberal a reflection. I make no scruple, Indeed, here publicly 
do acknowledge, that for some time back, I have considered the 
law of celibacy as a cruel usurpation of the inalienable rights 
of nature, as unwarrantable in its principle, inadequate in its 
object, and dreadful in its consequences." This obvious suqii- 
cion, he knew, would be present in the minds of many, and he 
declares before God that the law of celibacy would not alone 
have led him to abandon communion with the Catholic Church. 
Naturally, once he was freed from the discipline of the Church, 
he would marry, but he protests that "no action of my life ever 
authorized" anyone to suspect that he had been recreant to his 
vows. 

In his treatment of the doctrines of the Church he made use 
chiefly of Chillingworth's Religion of Protestants, Usher's 
Answer to a Challenge, Claude's DSfense de la Reformation, and 
Kurd's On the Prophecies. There is little to be gained in review- 
ing his logic or his method of attack upon the fundamental belief 
of the Church; but the whole treatise is written with such 
suavity and charm that it no doubt had considerable effect upon 
his earliest readers. In summary, Wharton described the situ- 
ation as follows : 

My religion is that of the Bible: whatever that sacred boolc proposea 
as aa object of my faith or a rule of my conduct was inspired by the 
unerring Spirit of God, and for that reason I admit it with all the 
faculties of my soul. Your religion is the doctrine of the Council of 
Trent: mine the plain truths delivered in the Scriptures. You thelter 
yourselves under the decisions of a tribunal, which you believe to be 
infallible: I rely solely upon the authority of God's word. . . . Such is 
the religion in which, after a long, and, as I trust, sincere deliberation, 
I have ultimately chosen. . . . Upon this will I stake my happiness for 
eternity. . . . And now, my fellow Christians, I must take my leave 
of 70a. Some of you, perhaps, will believe me, when I assure them 
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that I do it with very painful regret. The many civilities which I 
experienced during my residence among you, have made a strong and 
lasting impression on my mind. I trust no alteration in my religious 
opinions will be ever be able to efface it. Gmvinced by reason, and 
taught by revelation, that true and genuine religion consists more in 
perfect union of heart than entire conformity of opinion, I shall still 
deem it my duty to cherish the sentiments of gratitude, esteem, and 
charity, which the worth and behaviour of several characters among you 
first excited in my breast. To the last of these, moreover, you are 
entitled, as fellow men and fellow Christians. Sentiments like these, 
coming frran a supposed enemy, and an obscure individual, will probably 
be considered by many with contempt or indifierence. They who cannot 
discriminate between the personal merit and the speculative opinion) of 
men, will certainly rate them very low. But to persons truly candid 
and sincere themselves, such affections can never appear less acceptable 
for being cherished by a man, who, without any prospect of emolument, 
or promise of attention from the communion he embraces, has sacrificed 
a certain and comfortable subsistence, and hazarded a tolerable character 
among his nearest connexions, rather than incur the reproaches of his 
own mind, or the guilt of hypocrisy. Be this, however, as it may, it 
most ever prove a point of great importance to myself, not to lose sight 
ol a commandment, which by special preference our common Redeemer 
calls his own; and which, as you know, is nothing more than mutual 
forbearance, benevolence, and lovc.*^ 

After the publication of the Letter (Philadelphia, 1784), 
Wharton was accepted by the Episcopalian Church and as a min- 
ister of that Church he sat in the first General Convention of that 
body, in New York, in the autumn of 1784. The following year 
he became the rector of the Episcopal church at New Castle, 
Delaware, and in 1786 as President of the Protestant Episcopal 
Convention of Delaware, he recommended his friend. Rev. Wil- 
liam White, of Philadelphia, as bishop of that Church. In 1791, 
he was appointed rector of a church near Wilmington, Delaware, 
but left that post in 1792 to reside at Prospect Hill, near the 
same city. Three years later he was elected princtpal of an 
academy at Burlii^^ton, New Jersey, and in 1798, he became the 
rector of St. Mary's Church in Burlington, remaining in the post 
until his death, July 23, 1833. In 1796, Dr. Wharton published at 
Philadelphia, his Short and Candid Enquiry into the proofs of 
Christ's divinity; in 1813, he wrote an attack on Father Anthony 

" Littir, tU., pp. »-4i>. 
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Kohlmann's exposition of the dextrine of the Sacrament of 
Penance. 

Dr. Wharton was twke married; his first wife was Mary 
Weems, the daughter of Colonel Weems of Maryland. She died 
on June 2, 1798, and in her honor Wharton published an elegy, 
which b^ns: 

Dull roll the hours, and heavy hangs the day, 
Oppress')) with wo my broken spirit lies, 

Since my poor heart, to wretchedness a prey, 
Hear'd its last sigh o'er Uary's closing eyes. 

O lovely Mary I dearer far to nie 
Than India's wealth, or pleasure's brightest charms. 

What can alas I supply the loss of thee, 
For ever, ever absent froei my arms? 

How in this world, to me a desert grown. 
Without my heart's best portion can I dwell? 

For me forlorn, forsaken, and alone, 
O toll full soon the last sad solemn knell. 

Farewell, bless'd spirit ; and if aught below 
Can still to thee a sense of pain impa,rt, 

O witness not my agonizing wo. 
View not the gloom that broods uprni my heart.'* 

His grief, however, was not of long duration, for he married 
shortly afterwards Anna Kinsey, the daughter of the Chief 
Justice of New Jersey. Mrs, Wharton survived the former 
Catholic priest by many years, and it is from her that his biog- 
rapher, Bishop Doane, received considerable information about 
Dr. Wharton. "The first characteristic of Dr. Wharton which 
arrested your attention," said Doane in the furteral sermon he 
delivered in St. Mary's Church, on August 4, 1833, "was his 
singular purity of character. He was single-hearted and single- 
eyed beyond almost all men whom I know. He had neither 
guile nor the suspicion of it Long as he lived in the world, he 
seemed to have suffered little from its contact. There was a 
delicacy of sentiment and feeling in turn, which not only bespoke 

" DaiNI, of. cit., pp. rg-So. 
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his own purity of heart, hut kept the atmosphere about him 
pure." *• 

Dr. Wharton was an antagonist worthy of Father John Car- 
roll's pen. The Letter received much attention both in this coun- 
try and in England, where it was written, and on both sides of 
the Atlantic the Catholic reply was awaited with interest. Whar- 
ton's display of learning, while pedantic, caught the fancy of the 
intellectual groups in the Republic, and it was in this display that 
Carroll proved him to have over-reached himself, for many of 
Wharton's quotations, not only from the Fathers and theolog- 
ians, but from Protestant authors, were found to be inaccurate 
and erroneous. John Carroll's Address is twice as long as the 
Letter, and is written in a style as dignified and lofty as that of 
his apostate cousin. Scanty as were Carroll's sources of infor- 
mation and difficult as it was to refer directly to the authorities 
quoted by Wharton, the prefect-apostolic in a remarkably short 
time completed his answer and, in the opinion of the leading 
churchmen of the time, won on every point over Dr. Wharton. 
Father Carroll avers that he would have taken no notice of the 
Letter had it not been so widely circulated in America. Line by 
line he follows Wharton's argumentation, and at times his p^es 
become eloquent with the nobility of his defense of Catholic 
doctrines. Fortunately, he was able to procure throi^h Moly- 
neux the Protestant authorities cited by Wharton, and with them 
before him, he makes many a trenchant observation upon the 
latter's ability in the art of critical use of these sources. The old 
hackneyed arguments against the Church Carroll refutes with a 
logic that reveals the power of the teacher in the days when he 
taught at Liige and Bruges. As Shea says: 

Like all Dr. Carroll's writings, the Addreu had a peculiar dignity and 
equanimity, wa5 free from atl acerbity and harshness, and was admirably 
fitted to exercise a beneficial influence on the public mind. In one point 
he had a peculiar advantage. Dr. Wharton, who had chosen to remain 
in England during the struggle, could not impeach the loyalty of the 
Catholic clergy and people of America, and his anonymous poem to 



" Ibid., p. is. It it Bid that while in Burliaiton, Dr. Wlurlon hid is U* 
■crrice u Iriih Citbolic (cmiit.(iii, who did not Imaw hii earlier hittor?. Sbe fdl 
dAdffennulj ill lud bcued her nuiter to lend for x priaL In ipite of hi» Ltttfr in 
which cmrfcMioii wai definitely rejected. Dr. Wharton told the cirl he wi* * prIeM ind 
*o beard her confeuion. (Cf. OLivn, CtUtcUoiu S. J., p. 66.) 
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George Washington did not place him on a par with Dr. Carroll, who 
came back at the beginnbg of the Revolution to share his countr/i 
fortunea, and who hod at her call proceeded to Canada to advance her 
interest.^* 

Dr. Carroll opens his attack upon Wharton by refuting the 
charge, hoary with age, that belief in the Church is the result of 
ignorance. He takes up the phrase which Wharton had be- 
laboured — Extra ecclesiam nulla salus — and shows that the chap- 
lain's rigorous interpretation is nowhere held by the Fathers or 
the theolc^ans. The main ailments used by Wharton against 
the infallible teaching powers of the Church are shown to be 
sc^histical, and Dr. Carroll emphasizes in his reply to the other 
points at issue that the Church can teach nothing that is not 
implicitly revealed in Holy Scripture. He convicts Wharton of 
garbling texts from Bellarmine, of misquoting the Councils, 
and of a conscious misapplication of Scripture to the tenets of 
the Catholic Church, 

As an example of Carroll's apologetical method, the following 
passage may be quoted : 

I will not deny, that I was surprised when I read the first passage 
cited by the Chaplain ; it appeared so opposite to the principles which 
St Chrysostotn had laid down in several parts of his works. It was a 
mortifying circumstance, that I could not conveniently have recourse to 
that holy doctor's writings, nor minutely examine the passage objected, 
tt^ether with its context. I procured a friend to examine the edition of 
Chrysostom's works, belonging to the public library at Annapolis; he 
has carefully and repeatedly read the 49* homily on St. Matthew; and 
not one syllable of the Chaplain's citation is to be found in it After 
receiving this notice, I was for some time doubtful, whether it might 
not be owing to a difference in the editions. I could not persuade myself, 
that he, who so solemnly calls heaven to witness for the impartiality and 
integrity of his inquiry, would publicly expose himself to a well-grounded 
imputation of unpardonable negligence, in a matter of such serious concern. 
But I have now the fullest evidence, that the passage, for which Chrysos- 
tom on Malthew, hom. 49, is quoted, is not taken from that father. 
It is extracted from a work of no credit, supposed to be written in the 
6th century, entitled, Tkt unfinished work on Matthew. But had it 
even been fairly quoted from him, the Chaplain would not have had so 
much cause for triumph as he imagines. For the passage he adduce* 

*• SH»i, »f. cU., voL a, p. ajj. 
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carries with it equal condemiuition of the Protestant and Catholic rule 
of faith.>» 

Dr. Carroll's Address ends with the following personal note : 

I have now gone through a task painful in every point of view in 
which I could consider it. To write for the public eye, on any occasion 
whatever, is neither agreeable to my feelings, my leisure, nor opportuni- 
ties; that it is likewise disproportioned to my abilities, my readers, I 
doubt not will soon discover. But if reduced to the necessity of publishing, 
I would wish that my duty led me to any species of composition, rather 
than that of religious controversy. Mankind have conceived such a con- 
tempt for it, that an author cannot entertain a hope of enjoying those 
gratifications, which in treating other subjects may support his spirits 
and enliven his imagination. Much less could I have a prospect of these 
incitements in the prosecution of my present undertaking. I could not 
forget, in the beginning, progress, and conclusion of it, that the habits 
of thinking, the prejudices, perhaps even the passions of many of my 
readers,, would be set against all the arguments I could offer ; and that 
the weaknesses, the errors, the absurdities of the writer, would be imputed 
to the errors and absurdity of his religion. But of all considerations, 
the most painful was, that I had to combat him, with whom I had been 
connected in an intercourse of friendship and mutual good ofiices; and 
in connexion with \diom, I hoped to have consummated my course of 
our common ministry, in the service of virtue and religion. But when 
I found these expectations disappointed; when I found that he not only 
abandoned our faith and communion, but had imputed to us doctrines 
foreign to our belief, and having a natural tendency to embitter against 
us the minds of our fellow citizens, I felt an anguish too keen for 
description; and perhaps the Chaplain will experience a similar sentiment, 
when he comes coolly to reflect on this instance of his conduct. It did 
not become the friend of toleration to misinform, and to sow in minds 
so misinformed, the seeds of religious animosity. 

Under all these distressful feelings, one consideration alone relieved 
me in writing; and that was. the hope of vindicating your religion to 
your own selves at least, and preserving the steadfastness of your faith. 
But even this prospect should not have induced me to engage in the 
controversy, if I could fear that it would disturb the harmony now sub- 
sisting amongst all Christians in this country, so blessed with civil and 
religious liberty; which, if we have the wisdom and temper to preserve, 
America may cotne to exhibit a proof to the world, that general and 
equal toleratkm, by giving a free circulation to fair argument, is the 
most effectual method to bring all denominations of Christians to a imity 
of faith. 

The motives, which led the Chaplain to the step he has taken, are 

■ CoKwc View, tie., p. 6t. 
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known best to God and himself. For the vitxlicalioti of his conduct, he 
appeals to the dictates of conscience with a seriousness and solenmttr, 
which must add greatly to his guilt, if he be not sincere. He is juixions 
to impress on his readers a firm conviction that neither views of prefer' 
ment nor sensuality, had any influence on his determination. He appears 
to be jealous, that suspicions will arise unfavourable to the purity of 
his intentions. He shall have no cause to impute to me, the spreading 
of these suspicions. But I must entreat him with an earnestness sug- 
gested by the most perfect good will and zealous regard for his welfare, 
to consider the sanctity of the solemn and deliberate engagetnent, whidi 
at an age of perfect maturity he contracted with Almighty God.** 



Wharton was soon made aware of Dr. Carroll's success in 
refuting the Letter, and he wrote a Reply to the Address, which, 
however, failed to carry conviction to those interested in the 
controversy. "It is with deep concern," he says, "that the late 
Worcester Chaplain finds himself imder the disagreeable neces- 
sity of appearing again before the tribunal of the public . . , 
Such an attack, of a complexion which he did not expect, lately 
made upon his character, rouses every faculty of defense, that 
reason suggests or truth can authorize. The weapon now levelled 
at his candour and accuracy, must, if possible, be parried by the 
Ch^lain; and, what to him is exquisitely painful, must be made 
to recoil upon the hand that wields it." The "weapon" had 
found the vulnerable spot in Wharton's armour, and the Rtply 
fell short of all expectations. Other pamphlets were written for 
aod against in this celebrated controversy. Rev. William Pilling, 
O.S.F., addressed a Caveat to the Catholics of Worcester 
against the insinuating Letter of Dr. Wharton (London, 1785) ; 
and Father Joseph Berington answered Wharton's Letter ia his 
Reflections Addressed to the Rev. John Hawkins (London, 
1785). Hawkins was an apostate Benedictine, who wrote in de- 
fense of Wharton. These brochures gave rise to others, and also 
to an interesting bit of oorre!{>ondence between the well-known 
Irish priest of London, Father Arthur O'Leary, and Dr. Carroll. 

The Wharton-Carroll controversy gave the prefect-apostolic, 
for such Carroll had been named on Jime 9, 1784, a prominence 
in the learned circles of the new Republic. His Address was 
being read and favorably commented upon among Catholics and 

■• JMA, fp. ti«-ii». 
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non-Catholics when the news became public that he had been' 
chosen head of the Church in the United States. A copy of 
Father Carroll's Address reached his friend. Father Thorpe, in 
Rome, about October, 1786. Writit^ on December 2, 1786, 
Father Thorpe says : 

I had before Ken the London edition of it, & copy of wfaidi very 
speedily came to this Irish College, where the Rector, an Italian Priest, 
with the assistance of one of his scholars attempted to publish •ome re- 
marks on it, which I sent to Mr. Charles Plowden to be transmitted 
to you for yonr amusement. They merit no other notice. Your address 
has pleased every body, who has read it within my knowledge. The 
moderation or nther singalar modesty of your pen girei a grace to the 
gikodness of the cause which it defends. You truly treat Ur. W. like i 
Father and a friend, and I hope that your charitable concern for hlnl 
will, m time, be conlimied. The apology that be produces for hi* conduct 
is one of the weakest that I ever saw made by any of his tmhappf 
predecessors in that walk. It is much below and tlnbecoming of the 
character, which I have frequently heard of him as a scholar ; his appeals 
to conscience and self persuasions are little artifices contrfved to engage 
attention at the Tea tables which he frequented at Worcester.*' 

"You have written," says Plowden (August 26, 1785), "as 
k scholar, a Christian, a gentleman and a man of feeling. . . . 
When I read your work, I easily foresaw the good effect which 
it would produce in strengthening the faith of the North Amer- 
ican Catholics, who must be too well apprised of the artifices of 
your antagonist to need a rejoinder to his Reply." " 

After the death of Archbishop Carroll in 1815, Dr. Whartoh 
published his Concise View of the Principal Points of Contro- 
versy between the Protestant and Roman Catkolic Churches. 
The volume contains his Letter, Carroll's Address, Wharton's 
Reply, a Short Answer to Kohlmann's pamphlet on the New 
York Confessional Case, and other papers. It is significant that 
during Carroll's life-time no member of the Protestant clei^ 
Ventuted to come out in print in favour of Dr. Wharton. The 
Concise Vieiv is prefaced by a remarkable letter from Bishop 
Brute, dated Baltimore, March 30^ 1816, which contaitis a pathetic 
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appeal to Wharton to return to the Church and to his priesthood. 
An equally stirring rq>ly follows, in which Wharton says: 

The feelings which your letter excited, would not have partaken of 
utythinK like reMQtmcDt, had you not mentioned my venerable relative 
and former friend. Archbishop Carroll, as countenancing your denun- 
ciations and abtise. I knew hiu welt, I loved him during his lifetime, 
and shall revere him during my own. Were he still among ns, I would 
have transmitted yonr letter to him; where, I am confident, it would 
have met the recepdon it deserves. He was too well acquainted with the 
sacred rit^ts of coiscience, and the anomalies of the human mind, to con- 
demn the exercise of the first, or wish to regulate the Utter by the 
standard of his own opinions; much less would he have presumed to 
consign them both to perdition. Sir, we Americans are better taught 
in these matters; and it must stir our bile to hear arrogant foreigners, 
presuming to vilify the most nuroerons classes of Christians in our 
country; to find them, when scarcely escaped from the fury of Jacobin- 
ism, tffeathing among their kind receivers the spirit of Inquisitors. On 
every occanon, both in pabtk and in private, I have muformly treated 
my former ooimexions widi respect In abandoning some of their doc- 
trines, I >til] entertained for their persons and virtues the most tender 
attachment, and have never, for a moment, harboured the presumption 
of pJff^g condemnation on them for opinions, which to profess myself, 
would be sinftil prevarication. 

An interesting episode connected with Carroll's Answer to 
Wharton is his short and dramatic correspondence with the Rev. 
Joseph Berington, the prominent English Catholic divine, who 
had answered Wharton in his Reflections Addressed to the Rev. 
John Hawkins. Berington's State and Behamour of English 
Catholics from the Reformation to the year ij8o had caused a 
sensation in Catholic and Protestant circles. Carroll had given 
copious extracts from Berington's volume in the Address. Cer- 
tain errors in the book were condemned and Bishop Douglass 
had deprived the brilliant controversialist of his sacerdotal facul- 
ties. Charles Plowden, Carroll's chief correspondent, was Bering- 
ton's strongest opponent; and it is a proof of John Carroll's 
independence that, during the time Berington was attacked by 
Plowden, the American prefect-apostolic wrote a letter of praise, 
expressing his particular satisfaction of the views on toleration 
and chiu'ch government in Berington's State and Behaviour. 
A copy of his letter to Berington (undated, but of the year 1787) 
is in the Baltimore Cathedral Archives. At the end of the letter 
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Carroll added that he would be happy to see Beringfton take tq> 
two problems for discussion in a book — "the ascertaining of the 
boundaries to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Holy See," and 
"the use of the Latin tongue in the publick Liturgy," saying; 

I consider theie two points as the greatest obstacles to Christians of 
other denominations to a thorough tuiion with us, or at least to a much 
more general diffusion of our religion, particularly in N. America. . . . 
With respect to the latter point, I cannot help thinking that the altera- 
tion of the Church discipline ought not only to be solicited, but insisted 
upon 03 essential to the service of God and benefit of mankind. Can there 
be anything more preposterous than an unknown tongue; and in this 
country cither for want of books or inability to read, the great part of 
our congregations roust be utterly ignorant of the meaning and sense 
of the publick office of the Church. It may have been prudent, for 
aught I know, to impose a compliance in this matter with the insultfog 
and reproachful demands of the first reformers; but to continne the 
practice of the Latin liturgy in the present state of things must be 
owing either to chimerical feari of innovation or to indolence and in- 
attention in the first pastors of the national Churches in not joining to 
solicit or indeed ordain this necessary alteration. 

Berington made use of this letter in his stand against Bishop 
Douglass and the result was that Archbishop Troy took alarm 
and wrote warning Carroll that the question of a vernacular 
liturgy had almost become a point of controversy in Ireland and 
that he had written a pastoral of some sixty pages against the 
proposition. Father Arthur O'Leary also grew alarmed atxl 
wrote to Carroll, criticizing his views, as well as a note in 
Carroll's Address, in which the American ex- Jesuit spoke rather 
plainly on the part taken by Oement XIV in the suppression 
of the Jesuits. Father O'Leary published (1786) a Review of 
the controversy to which he added a Defense of the Conduct of 
Pope Clement XJV. This letter to Carroll is not extant, but a 
draft of Carroll's reply (imdated) is in the Baltimore Cathedral 
Archives : 

I find that yon are not pleased with my note on the late Pope; and 
that you think I was mistaken in attributing to him a time-serving 
polky. Peace to his spirit and may God have mercy on his soul, but 
whatever allowance charity may wish for him, the pen of impartial 
history will not join you and Ur. Pilling in attributing to his public 
conduct (and to that the destriiction of the Jesuits belcngs) the virtue of 
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benevolence. You think that your intimacy with the good Cardiiud de 
Ltiinei gave yoti opportunities of information which I bad not; on the 
contrary, I think that having spent in Italy the two yeara tmniediately 
preceding our dissolution, and the last of them at Rome; and nuxiiv 
in all companies, and not being mnch with my own Brethren, I had 
means of collecting knowledge which were perhaps wanting to Cardinal 
de Luines himself ; and I certainly saw repeated instances of conduct, 
which upon the coolest and most unjn^pjudiced consideration appear ir- 
reconcilable, not only with benevolence, but even with common homanity, 
and the plainest principles of justice. At the same time I do not take 
npoD me to say that the whole weight of this misconduct fell upon the 
Pope, unless it be for withdrawing himself totally from business and 
trusting his authority to men who so shamefully abused it; I hope you 
will excuse this liberty; your writings express a free joul; and I cannot 
think you would wish me to dissemble the feelings of mine. But thougli 
I coounimicate them to Mr. O'Leary, I have neither ambition to make 
them public nor fear to do so, if occasion require. ... A few copies 
of Mr. Berington's late work had reached America before your letter; 
but I am not the less obliged to you for your land intention of sending it 
With that gentleman I had a slight acquaintance in Europe, and some 
correspondence has existed between us, occasioned by his former publica- 
don on the Behaviour of the English CalkoUct. In a letter to him and 
before I bad a thought of ever being in my present station, I expressed 
a wish that the pastors of the Church would see cause to grant to this 
extensive continent jointly with England and Ireland, etc., the same privi- 
lege as is enjoyed by many churches of infinitely less extent; that of 
having their liturgy in their own language; for I do indeed conceive that 
oat of the most popular prejudices against us is that our public prayers 
are imintelligible to our hearers. Many of the poor people, and the 
negroes generally, not being able to read, have no technical help to con- 
fine their attention. Mr. Berington's brilliant imagination attributes to 
me projects which far exceed my powers, and in which I should find no 
co-operation from my clerical brethren in America, were I rash enough 
to attempt their introduction upon my own authority. 

Berii^ten's reply to Father Carroll is dated London, March 27, 
17^. It is one of the most significant documents of this period 
and it would be difficult to say just what effect it had in con- 
vincing Carroll of the necessity of episcopal govenunent, and 
of episcopal government bound by the most solemn ties to the 
centre of Christendom: 

Otcot, near Birmingham, March if, IfSS. 

I have reason, I fear, to reproach myself with some negligence for 
having so long neglected Uking any notice of a v^ ki^d and flatteriof 
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letter I recciTcd from you manj montlu ago. When it came to E n gland. 
I was abroad in France; and since that, my situation hai been very im- 
settled. I have to thank yon for the very high approbation you express 
of my Slatt and Behaviour of Catholics; a work which has been ap- 
plauded and censured here almost in equal measure. Good, however, I 
know it has produced on the whole, and with that it would be unreason- 
able, not to be satisfied You, I believe, are pretty well acquainted 
with the general dispositions ai^ prejudices of the body, to which I 
belong; however, I am happy to be able to say that a great change it 
daily working, and that the prospect is opening before us. 

Mr. Talbot who has promised to forward this letter to yon, will also 
send you a small pamphlet I published very lately. The work will speak 
for itself, and it will tell you with what Measure and approbation I read 
your reply to Mr. Wharton. Yonr vrork has been much admired here; 
but a foolish controversy has arisen in consequence of a misjudged omis- 
Eion, in the first Edition of it, of the note, wherein you censure, with 
becoming liberty, the conduct of the late Pope. 

We have long been told you were designed for the American Mitre, 
but we are now told that the report was premature. I am sorry for it, 
if it is not to be. With your liberality of mind, we had every reason 
to know, that the Catholic Church of the United States would have been 
raised on proper foundations. You will read, I trust, with some pleasure, 
the short sketch of a scJieme of Reformation which, in the view of your 
promotion, I have attributed to you. The general sentiments you ex- 
pressed, in the letter I had from you, very fully justified that representa- 
tion of your ideas. To their realtsati<Mi I look forward with great 
satisfaction. 

If you be chosen to the mitre, undoubtedly yon will accept none but 
ordinary powers (though the contrary I have beard suggested); or 
rather you will not be disposed to surrender those powers, wfaidi the 
essential nature of the Christian establishment confers upon you. With 
these powers you will form a natumal Chtuxrh; and this being done, 
every necessary refonnatioa of abuses, and evecr modification of rites 
and discipline, the expediency of which may strike you, will be effected 
without obstacles, at least without those obstacles which the Court of 
Rome ever has, and ever will throw in the way of a Church miserably 
constituted as is that of the English Catholics. From us you may draw 
a useful lesson. Certainly were I circumstanced as yon in America 
seem to be, I would shut my eyes on the 14 last centuries, and only con- 
sider what was the prerogative of the See of Rome during the Apostolic 
ages and the years immediately succeeding to them. Alt that is tssentiai 
then existed; the rest is abuse and usurpation. You will persevere also, 
I flatter myself, in the warm wishes you express of having the public 
service in the language of the people. That is a point of discipline 
which any national Church, I conceive, may modify at will. 

If it ever be in my power to serve yon, or any of your friends, need I 
say with vhat alacrity I should do it And I shall be h^py, as f ar ai 
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circumatances will permit, to keep np a correspondence with you. Widi 
the sincerest regard I remain. Dear Sir: 

Your affectionatr, humble servant 

Joseph Beungton 

One dissentient voice to the praise generally given to Carroll's 
Address came from Rome. Plowden writes on September 29, 
17S6: 

Father Thorpe tnfonns me that jour Letter on Wharton has been 
criticized at Rome in the GiomaU Ecclesitutieo of last July, by an Abate 
Cncagna of the Irish College, a red hot champion in litigious Theology, 
who is a leader of the modem disciples of St. Austin and maddens at the 
name of a Jesuit He prindpally finds fault with your manner of con- 
fnUng W.'i objection to the Catholic Church from her supposed want oE 
charity in excluding all from heaven who are not of her communion. 
He lays that in this part of the answer the fundamental principles of the 
Christian Faith are not followed by the zealous Mgr. Carroll. 

This beginning of Catholic American controversial literature 
deserves more space than can be allotted to it in a life of John 
Carroll. The two men met in Philadelphia, in October, 1785, 
at the house of Thomas FitzSimons, in order to arrange certain 
business matters connected with Wharton's family, but no record 
of their conversation has come down to us. 

Shea sees in the interest aroused by the Carroll-Wharton con- 
troversy the beginnii^ of the Catholic press in this country. 
Talbot, the Dublin printer, who had settled in Philadelphia, 
published in 1784 an edition of Reeve's History of the Old and 
New Testament. Up to this time and afterwards. Catholic books 
were published on the subscription plan, and the lists of sub- 
scribers are valuable in helping us to locate the residences of 
the clergy of that day. Challoner's Bible, issued at Dublin in 
1763-4, has American names in its subscription list. Challoner's 
Catholic Christian Instructed was printed in Philadelphia in 
1774, and his Garden of the Soul, the most popular English 
prayer-book ever issued, was published there in the same year. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION IN THE ENGLISH 
COLONIES 

(1757-1776) 

The political and religious cleavage between Et^Iand and 
America, caused by the Treaty of Paris (1783), brought to a 
close the long and unsatisfactory system by which the American 
Church had been governed since 1634. The historical ante- 
cedents of Carroll's appointment on June 9, 1784, as "Superior 
of the Mission in the Thirteen United States of North America," 
as the Brief styles it, run back for several centuries ; in fact, to 
the banning of Elizabeth's reign. 

The English Catholic bishops were deprived of their sees in 
1559, the administration of the Oath of Supremacy, passed in 
Parliament, May 8, 1559, having begun with the bishops in 
June of that year.' Of all those then living, only one, Bishop 
Kitchin of Llandaff, who lived to be called the calamitas sedis 
suae, accepted the oath. Of the rest, three were on the Conti- 
nent ; among them. Bishop Goldwell of St. Asaph's, who reached 
Trent in June, 1561, in time to take part in the discussion on 
the attendance of Catholics at Anglican services. The others 
were placed under restraint, under the custody of the new An- 
glican bishops, or put in prison.* "The Supremacy Bill gives 
the clue to the whole of English Protestantism. England did 
not leave the Church on a question of dogma, but of jurisdiction, 
though changes of dogma, of course, followed immediately." * 
With the removal of the bishops, the defection of the Church 
in England began, and the great Church collapsed almost like a 
house of cards. From 1559 down to the death of the last 

* POLUN, Tht BmgUih CalhoHtt in llit Rt4gm of QiHtit BHmitiK pp. UiS- 
Loodoa, igiD. 
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Catholic bishop. Bishop Wataon, in 1580, the Church staggered 
to its fall — not to die, it is true, for it was to live on in secret 
in the catacombs, as in ancient days. The Sacrifice of the Mass 
and the administration of the Sacraments never wholly ceased, 
even durii^ the bitterest period of the persecution, but "con- 
sidered as a visible, public, hierarchic body, with its ancient rites, 
courts, privileges and jurisdiction, it was violently suppressed, 
and ere long ceased to exist." * 

Ahhough Cardinal William Alien in a patriarchal way was 
recc^nized at Rome as the representative of the English Catholics 
during the last twenty years of his life (1575-1594), there was 
DO head to the ancient Church of Et^tand. From 1598 to 1623, 
the Holy See made the unfortunate blunder of appointing arch- 
priests or prefects to that position. The only English Catholic 
churchman of the time who had the necessary courage, and with 
all his faults, the ability, to reorganize the shattered House of 
God in England, was Father Robert Persons, the Jesuit. The 
dilatory proceedings at Rome after the death of Allen left the 
Ei^Iish CathoUcs without a leader for four years, and paralysis 
was soon visible in Ei^lish Catholic centres from London to 
the Venerable College in Rome. Father Persons was a bom 
filter. His years on the Continent, many of them passed under 
the influence of that prince of procrastinators, Philip II of Spain, 
had not lessened his vigorous appreciation of the struggle facing 
Catholicism in England. Half-way measures were distasteful to 
the man. He wanted, and he had the right to speak, for all 
recognized him as the leader, now that Allen was gone — he 
wanted the fight carried to the very threshold of the English 
court. His plan of 1597 is clear-cut and masterly.* Bishops 
should be sent to strengthen the souls of the Catholics who 
remained. Confirmation was needed ; Holy Orders were to be 
conferred; counsel to be given; official decisions on religious 
questions which were torturii^ the minds of the faithful and 
causing apostasies were necessary. It is useless to accuse the 
man of promoting this plan, which he had twice before suggested 
to Rome, for the purpose of gaining control of the clergy for 
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his party in the Succession Question. Father Persons undsr- 
stood the religious situation of his country more cogently than 
any living Catholic at that period ; and it is to be r^retted that 
jealousy and political intrigue foiled him in his gallant attempt 
to save the rralm to the Church. Instead of sending bishops to 
teach and to confirm, and, if necessary, to die for the Faith as 
an example to their priests and people, the Holy See comprom- 
ised by appointing simple clergymen, with the empty title of 
archpriest, at the head of church government in England. The 
compromise of the archipresbyterate was to rebound with sorrow 
upon all concerned, and it is significant that in the midst of the 
anxieties the Appellant Controversy occasioned to the Holy See, 
the old English Jesuit should be banished from Rome to Naples. 
He had done his best to avert disaster to the juridic government 
of the Faith in England and had failed.* From 1598 to 1623, 
the Archpriests Blackwell, Birkhead, and Harrison, did little 
more than bring confusion to the remnants of Catholicism in 
England. The appointment of Dr. William Bishop as Titular 
Bishop of Chalcedon, in 1623, gave a ffeeting hope to the priests 
and people who had survived the hurricane of Elizabeth's rdgn 
and the sullen fury of the leaders during the reign of James I. 
The Bishop of Chalcedon lived scarcely a year after his conse- 
cration, passing to his reward on April 13, 1624. In the mar- 
riage treaty between Henrietta Maria of France and Charles I, 
the successor of James I had promised "on his word of a King" 
that the Catholics would be allowed a larger freedom. The Holy 
See, therefore (1625), appointed in Dr. Bishop's place, Dr. 
Richard Smith, as Bishop of England ; but the Protestant bishops 
soon forced him out of the country (1631); he returned to 
France, and died in Paris in 1655.' Bishop Smith created the 
means of effecting his Jurisdiction by dividing his extensive 
diocese into seven vicariates, twenty-three archdeaconries, and a 
number of rural deaneries.' He likewise confirmed the Episcopal 
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Chapter, which had been erected by Dr. Bishop, and after Bishop 
Smith's death, jurisdictioii devolved upon this Chapter. For 
the next thirty years the dean of the Chapter, with dubious 
confinnation of his right over the Church in England, ruled the 
Catholics down to the appointment of Bishop John Leybume, in 
1685, as Vicar-Apostolic of All England.* Three years later 
(1688), England was divided into four vicariates, one of whtdi 
was the Vicariate-Apostolic of London.^* 

From 16S8, down to the appointment of Father John Carroll 
as Superior of the Church in the United States (1784), the 
London Vicariate presumably had jurisdiction over all the Cath- 
olics who had settled m the English colonies across the Atlantic 
Bishop Richard Smith was in exile in 1633, when Father Andrew 
White, S. J„ started out for America with Calvert's expedition 
to Maryland, and he received faculties from his own Provincial 
in London, Father Richard Blount The Maryland-Pennsyl- 
vania Mission was largely a Jesuit one, and it is to the Provincials 
of the Society in England that the Fathers, labouring here in 
America, looked as to their chief pastor.^^ The question arises 
quite naturally : What was the relationship between the London 
vicars-Apostolic and the Catholics in the Thirteen Colonies 
across the seas ? The only serious contribution to this question 
has been given by Canon Burton in his Life of Bishop Chal- 
loner^* the last but one of these London vicars-apostolic who 
held juridic power over the Church in the colonies. "The sub- 
ject is an obscure one," says Burton. "It has been passed over 
in absolute silence by all Dr. Challoner's biographers, and no 
information was available until Father Thomas Hughes, S.J., 
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began his researches for his History of the Society of Jesus in 
North America." Father Hughes has given ns the results of 
his earlier researches in an article in the Dublin Review, entitled 
The London Vicariate- Apostolic and the West Indies}* So far 
as the documents at our disposal warrant it, it seems safe to 
conclude that from 1634 down to 1696, the year of the special 
decree Alias a particulari, of Innocent XII, by which an attempt 
was made to bring harmony between the r^;ular and secular 
clergy in England, there is no evidence for the exercise of any 
canonical rights over the colonies by the ecclesiastical superiors 
in England. The question does not seem to have been raised 
again until 1715, when the Maryland clergy admitted that they 
were uncertain whether they were subject to London or to 
Quebec. In 1721, Bishop Giffard granted to the English Jesuit 
Provincial the privilege of conferring plenary indulgences «t 
articKlo mortis. This privilege was communicated to Father 
Thomas Mansell, the Jesuit Superior in Maryland. In 1722, 
Bishop Giffard expressed his approval of a regulation r^arding 
the observance of holy days of obligation in Maryland. This is 
the first recorded instance of the exercise of jurisdiction in the 
colonies by the London vicar-apostolic. 

It is to be noted that the Brief creatir^ the four vicariates in 
1688 makes no mention of the English colonies in America. 
The London District was definitively outlined in the division as 
"having jurisdiction in the county of Kent, Middlesex, Essex, 
Surrey, Hertford, Sussex, Berkshire, Bedfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, in the Isle of Wight, in the Isles of Jersey and Guernsey." 
This evidently excludes the American colonies. The theory 
might be held, from the scanty sources we have, that Propaganda 
had quite lost sight of the Catholic Church in the future Re- 
public. The absence of any document to show the Congre^- 
tion's interest in the welfare of the Church in this part of North 
America, is in sharp contrast with the vast amount of docu- 
mentary material for this same epoch in the history of the Church 
outside the English colonies and would partially substantiate 
such an hypothesis. The earliest document we have is a letter 
by Father Henry Harrison, S.J., who writes from Loretto, Italy, 

■• DuUiu Rrplrm, mL oolv Ou>-> i»i«)> pp. tj-tt- 
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ID 1^5) e^vii^T & description of the American missions; but 
whether to the Jesuit General or to Propaganda is uncertain; 
"When I was sent by my Superior to those missions (Maryland- 
Pennsylvania), there were not as yet any Ei^lish Catholic 
bishops. Afterwards, four such were created under the Catholic 
kit^, James. But to which one of them the aforesaid countries 
(the American Continent and the West Indies) are subject, I 
do not know. At all events, when I was in those missions, there 
was no vicar-apostolic there; but all the missioners dq>ended 
upon their r^ular superiors alone,"" If the decree Alias a 
particulim of 1696 had been obeyed in the sense that the Holy 
See had meant it, namely, the subordination in all matters of 
sacerdotal jurisdiction of the regular clergy to the vicars-apos- 
tolic, then we should b^n at once to iind evidence in the 
Archives of the vicar-apostolic of London (Westminster) for 
the exercise of such canonical powers. But the earliest record, 
that of the matrimonial case presented in 1714, to the English 
Jesuit Provincial fay Father Killick, 5.J., of Maryland, makes 
no allusion to Bishop Giffard, then the Vicar-Apostolic of Lon- 
don.** The Provincial, Father Parker, presented the case to 
Father Richard Plowden, Rector of the English CoU^e, Rome, 
who forwarded the petition to Propaganda (February 25, 1715). 
Propaganda's reply would infer that the petition for faculties to 
dispense in such cases should be presented to the vicars-apostolic 
of England ; but the whole matter of jurisdiction was so confused 
even to the Sacred Congregation, that it was "tabled for want 
of precedent," and was placed before the Holy See for decision.'* 
All that can be gathered from the correspondence on this case is 
that the Provincial himself was left in doubt by Rome's decision : 
"It will be hard to find under which V.A. Maryland is — London 
too far — Quebec are foreigners." " 

On November 28, 1723, the English Provindal obtained from 
Bishop Giffard for Father Attwood of Maryland — a number of 
spiritual powers for the missioners in Maryland. It is important 
to note, as Father Hughes has pointed out, that Bishop Giffikrd 

~ " IbU., f. 6S. 
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in this instance "likewise confirmed, ratified, and gave (in case 
there is, or has been, any deficiency in any one or all) power 
and jurisdiction to each and all of the missioners, who are now 
there residing, to exercise these functions." ^* Why Bishop 
Giffard should give this retroactive del^ation, without the same 
being solicited by the Maryland priests, is singular. On Decem- 
ber ID, 1723, Giffard's vicar-general gave his approbation to a 
new missioner for Maryland, Father James Case, S.J., and in 
the interview with Fathers Case and Attwood, he said he did 
not see why the missioners in Maryland should not enjoy all the 
privil^es granted to the priests in Et^land, his reason being, 
that Maryland was "part of and belonging to, the London Dis- 
trict." ^' "It is not likely," Burton writes, "that Bishop GifFard 
would suddenly have b^un to exercise faculties in these remote 
lands without the sanction of Propaganda in some shape. Yet 
there is no record in the Westminster Archives of any formal 
document to that effect." " 

We have here the first recorded claim of the London District 
for juridic control of the Church in the colonies. Two years 
later, on March 17, 1725, the Ei^Iish Provincial writes at length 
to Father George Thorold, S.J., the Superior in America, reaf- 
firming all the faculties conferred upon his predecessors; hut 
"as to the faculties you have from me, I can't give you so clear 
an answer. You may read the Compendium Privilegiorum and 
then conclude that you have all the powers which the Provincial 
can give you. If .... you have any doubt about some of 
them, you may send your doubts to be examined here." " Finally, 
on November 20, 1730, a series of faculties (thirteen in all) were 
granted by Dr. Giffard to Thorold and to his successors for five 
years. The "benign response" of Bishop Giffard to the various 
applications made by the American missioners created what 
Father Hughes calls jurisdiction t^ devolution from a negation. 
"Most cordial were the relations btiween the American mis- 
sionaries and Bishop Giffard, ivko was first itistaUed by common 



* DubHm Rtvltw, 1. c., p. 6g. 
■* IbU.. p. JO. 
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consent and mutual complaisance as the Episcopal authority over 
Maryland." " 

Nevertheless, all this was irregular accordii^ to the canon law 
of the Church. We hear no more of it until the year 1743, when 
Bishop Petre (who had succeeded Dr. Giffard) and his coad- 
jutor, Bishop Challoner, seem to have decided to transfer the 
burden of the American colonies to other shoulders.** At the 
end of 1^42 or to the beginning of 1743, Dr. Petre si^gested 
to the Ei^^Iish Jesuit Provincial, Father Charles Shirebum, the 
plan of making the Jesuit Superior in Maryland a Vicar-General 
of the London District. The proposal was not sufBdently clear 
to Father Shireburn, and he consulted the General, Father Retz, 
through Father Charles Roels, then at Liige. The general's 
reply was to the effect that if the vicar-generalship contemplated 
only such matters as dispensations, absolutions and the like, the 
Superior might accept the charge. If it were to mean quasi- 
episcopal jurisdiction, then the Holy See would have to be asked 
to dispense the Maryland Superior, since it was against the 
Jesuit Constitutions for one of their Society to accept ecclesi- 
astical dignities. Father Retz gave his preference by st^gesting 
that some one, not a Jesuit, be nominated for the post, one, how- 
ever, who would be under the obligation of seeking the counsel 
and approbation of the Jesuit Superior.** Even though there 
had been a priest, not a Jesuit, in the colonies at that date, eligible 
for the post of vicar^enerai, this last st^gestion is a most 
surprising one to come from the head of the Society, for it was 
just such an alleged arrat^enient which had proved the strongest 
weapon in the hands of the enemies of the Jesuits in England 
in the century previous.^* Basing his statement on Grassi's 
Memorie sulla Compagnia di Gesi, restabilita tugli Stati Uniti, 
wRere we are told that the author saw in the sacristy of St 
Thomas's Church at Port Tobacco, 1812, a patent granting ex- 
traordinary faculties, including that of administering the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation, to the Jesuit missioners, Father Hughes 
concludes that the vicar-«postolic may have acted upon the 
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general's decision. This faculty had been inferred upon the 
Jesuit missioners in various parts of the world by Pope Benedict 
XIV, in a series of pontifical briefs between 1751 and 1753, and 
it would have been proper for Bishop Petre to have secured such 
a faculty for the Jesuits in the American colonies. 

Gradually all the spiritual work being carried on by the mia- 
sioners of the various Orders in English territory was beii^ 
centralized under the jurisdiction of the vicars-apostolic. In 
1745, the Holy See issued a decree confirming the Alias a par- 
ticulari of Innocent XII and making it incumbent upon all 
the religious (includii^ the Jesuits) to secure faculties from the 
vicars-apostolic of their respective districts; and a letter 
(August 23, 1748) promulgating the decree made it quite clear 
that "it would not be Uwful for anyone to exercise any faculties 
in their districts except those received from the bishops." The 
bishops then confirmed all existing faculties. This letter was 
not accepted with alacrity. Opposition in England was strongly 
advocated by the Franciscans, Carmelites, and Benedictines. 
The English Jesuits, and in consequence those in the Amer- 
ican colonies, since they depended on the English Provincial, 
requested a delay until they had communicated with their Su- 
periors in Rome.'* The Brief Apostolicum Ministerium of May 
30, 1753, issued by Pope Benedict XIV, was a "final" settlement 
of the question of jurisdiction in English ecclesiastical life. 
Known better under the name of the Regulae observandae in 
Anglicanis Missionibus, Pope Benedict's decree was virtually a 
Constitution of the Clergy in Ei^land down to the restoration 
of the Hierarchy in 1850. 

This background explains all that follows. 

The question now arises, did Chaltoner, who was to succeed at 
Bishop Petre's death, on December 22, 1758, and who was tifcn 
('753) virtually in charge of the London District, understand 
the decree as ^>plicable to the Pennsylvania-Maryland Jesuit 
Mission? It would seem that he did; for, he had been actively 
interested in the American Mission since 1743. Ten years later, 
the question of episcopal jurisdiction in the colonies was taken 
up seriously by the Sacred Congr^;ation de Propaganda Fide. 
D will be lound ia detail in Bqbtok, «>, ett., voL i. 
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A report in Propaganda Archives, dated February 15, 1753, 
contains the following uacertain, though significant, statement 
on this question : "Whence the said priests received their facul- 
ties the present writer can give no information. He believes, 
however, that they get them from the Vicars-Apostolic of Lon- 
don; and he thinks he beard before that the Sacred Congr^ation 
had assigned this charge to the said Vicar. ... As to the 
English provinces on the mainland, the greatest number of 
Catholics are in Maryland, where the English Jesuit Fathers 
have a numerous mission. ... It is supposed that the mission* 
aries of this province are under the care of a prefect appointed 
by the Provincial of the Jesuits in England." *' 

We have then a quasi-starting place in the year 1753. A 
singular state of affairs existed. It is evident that the two 
vicars-apostolic of London (Dr. Petre and Dr. Chalbner) be- 
lieved the American colonies to be part of their District and 
under their episcopal jurisdiction. Their effort in 1743 to rid 
themselves of the burden of the colonies is the only proof needed. 
It is likewise dear that Propaganda did not consider the colonies 
as part of the London District. The Regulae observondae were 
interpreted by Dr. Petre and Dr. Challoner as applying to the 
American colonies. The faculties of 1751-53 especially for the 
administration of the Sacrament of Confirmation granted by 
Pope Benedict XIV are in this sense in contradiction to the 
Apostolicum ministerium. The American Jesuits had, since Dr. 
Giffard's day (1703-34), shown a marked and growing tendency 
to appeal directly to the I^ndon vicar-apostolic. A further 
complication arises in 1756, when Bishop Challoner b^an a 
struggle of twenty-five years to have a vicar-apostolic appointed 
semewbere in the English colonies, either in the West Indies or 
in Maryland, because the faithful there, "were destitute of die 
sacrament of Confirmation." On September 14, 1756, Dr. 
ChaOoner wrote to the English Clergy Agent at Rome, Dr. 
Stonor, givit^ a report of the state of religion in the American 
settlements: 

Tltere are no missioners in any of onr colonies upon the continent, 
excepting Mariland and Pensilvania; in which the exercise of the Catholic 

** Prepaeafida ArchiBtt, Amtrita, AntOU, -ni. 1, fF. 410-411. 
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relision is in some measure tolerated. I have had ditferent accounts as 
to their munbers in MariUnd where they are the most numerous. By 
one accotmt they were about 5,000 communicants; anotlier nukes them 
amount to about 7,000; but perhaps the latter might design to include 
those in Pensilvania; \i4iere I believe there may be about 2flQ0. There 
are about la missioners in Uariland, and four in Pensilvania, all of 
them of the Society. These also assist some few Catholics in Virginia, 
upon the borders of Mariland, and in N. Jersey bordering upon Pensilvania. 
As to the rest of the provinces upon the continent, N. &)gland, N. York, 
etc., if there be any straggling Catholics, they can have no exercise of 
thdr religiwi, as no priests ever come near them ; nor, to judge by what 
appears. to t>e the present dispositicHi of the inhabitants, are ever like to be 
admitted amongst them. 

As to the islands, the state of religion is much worse than on the con- 
tinent. The Catholics we have there are chiefly Irish; and neither priests 
nor people are half so regular as the Marilandeans and Pensilvanians are. 
In Jamaica there are many Catholics and two priests in our time have 
made some attempt to settle there, but could not succeed. The inhabitants 
are looked upon to be generally almost abandoned, wicked people. In 
Barbadoes there was an Irish Augustinian who apostatized. The few 
Catholics there have sometimes been helped from Montserrat. This latter, 
which is one of the least of our Islands, has the greatest number of Catb> 
olics, such as they are, tmder the care of two Irish mis»oners; but little 
or nothing is done by them with relati<» to the care of their negroes 
who are numerous. There are also some Irish Catholics in the Islands 
of Antigoa, under the care of a Dominican, who happens to be now in 
town, and gives us a very indifferent account of the practice of religion 
among his countrymen there. There are also a few Catholics in the 
island of St. Christopher's, who are helped sometimes from Montserrat 
And not long ago an Irish Augustinian took out faculties here to go and 
settle in Newfoundland, for the help of a number of bis cotmtrymen 
that were drawn thither by the fishing trade. I take no notice of the 
neutral French and Indians in Acadia who had their priests from Canada, 
but have been lately translated hither upon occasion of this present war. 

Alt OUT MttUmentt t» America have been deemed subject in spirituals 
t9 the ecclesiastical Superiors here, and this has been time out of mind, 
evtH, 1 believe, from the time of the Archpriesis. I know not the origin 
of this, nor have ever met with the original grant I suppose they were 
looked upon as appurtenances or appendixes of the English Mission. 
And, after the division of this kingdom into four districts, the jurisdicti<m 
over the Catholicks in those settlements has followed the London district 
(as they are all reputed by the English as part of the London diocese) ; 
I suppose because London is the capital of the British Empire ; and frcm 
hence are the most frequent tqtportunities of a proper correspondence with 
all those settlements. Whether the Holy See has ordered anything in this 
regard, I cannot learn. But all the missioners in those settlements do now, 
and have, time out>of mind, a^ied to the Vicar-Apostolic here for their 
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faculties, which U true of the padri alto (the Jesuits] in Uariland and 
Peniilvania; at least frcan the time of the Breve oi Innocent XIV in 
1696, only that they usetl rather to ask for approbation, bnt now also for 
facnltiet. 

Some have wished, considering the number of the faithful, especially 
in those two provinces, destitute of the Sacrament of confirmation, and 
lying at so great a distance from as, that a bishop or vicar-apostolic 
slxmld be appointed for them. But how far this may be Judged practicable 
by our superiors I know not: especially as perhaps it may not be relished, 
by those who have engrossed the best part of the mission to themselves, 
and who may, not without show of probability, object that a novelty of 
this kind might give offence to the governing part there; wlio have been 
a little bard upcm them of late years. This with my respects you will be 
pleased to cotnmnnicate to Mr. Larker from his and your servant in 
Christ** 

This infomution was laid before Propaganda and an imme- 
diate search was made in the Archives for the origin of this 
{M^sumed episcopal authority over the colonies; with the follow- 
iim: restdt: 

No document is found in these archives to show that the charge of 
despatching missionaries to the islands or mainland of America was ever 
invested m the Archpricsts of England, prior to the foundation of this 
Sacred Congregation; nor again in the Vicars-Apostolic who were i^ 
pointed for that kingdom after the said date; nor that any luperinten- 
dence over the missionaries or the missioas was coounitted to them. 
Rather from the precedents which are on file in these archives, it appears 
that whenever, during the last century, any missionary bad to be sent 
to the islands of America governed by the English, it was this Con- 
gregation that granted the missionary his letters patent; and it was the 
Holy Office [the Inquisition] wiuch granted him his faculties; or else 
the matter was given in charge to the Cardinal Protector of England, 
who in those times was provided with ample faculties. 

When in 1688 there were appointed four Vicars-Apostolic in England, 
a division of districts was made; and within the limits defined each was 
to exercise jurisdiction. Then, in the briefs despatched to each, there 
were enumerated the counties assigned in the divisicHi; just as is done 
at present in appointments to the said vicariates. 

Now in that of London it is expressly said: "Having jurisdiction 
in the cotm^T of Kent, Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, Hartford, Sussex, 
Berkshire, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Hamp^ire, in the Isle of 
Wi^it, in the Isles of Jersey and Guernsey." 

Hence, since the places are expressly named where the Vicar-Apostolic 
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of Lcmdoa ooi^ to exercise jurisdiction, this camtot be extended to 
America. Nor is that reasoa adduced of any value that, when the dtvisioa 
of the four districts was made in the time of James II, it was believed 
that the English colonies were cMnprised in the London district; seeinc 
that this is to be understood of islands adjacent, and not of those in 
America.'* 

The consequence of this correspondence was that in i7S7, 
Bishop Petre's faculties were formally extended to the American 
colonies. This arrangement is chronicled in a memorandum 
sent by Challoner to Propaganda in 1763: "The vicar-apostohc 
of London thought that he could exercise jurisdiction in the 
colonies and islands subject to the Ei^lish Crown in Atnerica. 
When the Sacred Congregation asked him, in 1756, by what 
authority he did so, he answered that he had no document to that 
effect ; but he had taken his stand on a supposition that such mis- 
sions depended on him. Thereupon a relation being submitted 
about the state of the Catholic religion in the said islands and 
colomes, the Sacred Congr^ation, with the assent of the Pope, 
made good the acts up to that time ; and for the future gave bim 
power to ocercise his faculties for six years in the same islands 
and colonies ; and this jurisdiction was renewed for him, March 
25th, 1759. When this affair was brought imder consideration in 
1756, there was some idea of having a vicar-apostolic appointed 
in America, to exercise jurisdiction over the English settlements. 
But for the time being the matter was allowed to lie over, and the 
above arrangement was made for six years." *** 

To sum up the docimientary evidence given thus far on this 
question : Bishop Challoner's proposal to have a vicar-apostolic 
appointed in the American colonies was not unfavourably received 
by the ofHcials of Propaganda. The first thit^ necessary, how- 
ever, was a validation of the authority exercised by the London 
vicars. For that reason, Propaganda had replied that a diligent 
search had not revealed any document in the Archives at Rome 
to show that this authority had bMn invested either with the 
archpriests or with the vicars-f^stolic. As Propaganda imder- 
stood the situation, every missioner in America had derived his 
faculties either from the Sacred Congr^ation itself, or from tite 
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Holy Office, or from the Cardinal Protector of England. In its 
reply of 1757, Propaganda points oat, in the quotation given 
above, that the limits of the London District went no farther 
west than the Channel Islands. Consequently Bishop Petre's 
faculties were extended ad sexenniutn to the American colonies 
and to the English West Indies. Dr. Challoner's effort to rid 
himself of the colonies only ended by fastening the burden more 
tightly upon his own shoulders. When he succeeded Dr. Petre 
(December 22, 1758) he was in doubt whether his legacy of 
responsibility indtidcd America, and he wrote to Propaganda, 
receiving on March 31, 1759, an affirmative answer, with facul- 
ties similar to those of Dr. Petre, again ad sexenrUum. 

Meanwhile the problem underwent a chai^. In 1756, the 
last phase of the hundred years' war for the political control of 
the North American continent b^^n, and GeneraT Wolfe's cap- 
ture of Quebec in 1759, brought Canada within the radius of 
Ei^lish possession and rule. Spain, too, added to the victor's 
winnings by yielding the great peninsula of Florida and some of 
the West Indies to England. "In consequence of this increase 
in British territory Bishop Challoner had now to consider 
whether under the terms of his faculties he was or was not 
responsible for the spiritual well-being of Canada and the other 
new possessions." •' On May 20, 1763, he wrote to Dr. Stonor, 
askii^ him to place before the Propaganda officials the question: 
"Under whose jurisdiction as to spirituals are these new acquisi- 
tions to be?" Propaganda replied on July 9, 1763, stating that 
the matter was of such importance that fresh information must 
be had before a decision could be rendered. Bishop Challoner's 
reply, dated London, August 2, 1763, is a precious document, 
since it contains all the information he possessed on the subject 
at that time. It runs as follows : 

Lotidon, Aiigiut t, 1763 
Mott Eminetit Father: 

In compliance with the wish of the Sacred CongreKation, I will Kt 
forth briefly, as well as the remoteness of those parts permiti us to 

" Bditoh, Of. tit., voL ii, p. iji. Thcra tu no Uiliop in Oocbee at tbc tine. 
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blow, the c<»idJtionB of our Uissions in America. Tbe British Colonte* 
in America, which the Holy See has placed under tbe jurisdictimi of tbe 
Vicar Apostolic of London, are partly 00 the Continent and partly on 
the Islands. On the Continent they occupy the very extensive Province* 
of Nova Scotia, New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, Carolina and Georgia. But in these most flourishing 
colonies, if you except Pernisylvania and Maryland, there is 00 exerdie 
of the Catholic religion, and coosequently no tnissicmaricB, the law and 
civil authorities prohibiting it In Pennsylvania and Maryland the exer- 
cise of rel^ion is free; and Jesuits, holding faculties irom us, conduct 
the missions there in a very laudable manner. There are about twelve 
missionaries in Maryland, and as they say about sixteen thousand Cath- 
olics, including children ; and in Pennsylvania, about six or seven thousand 
under five missionaries. Some of these missionaries also nuke excur- 
sions into the neighbouring Provinces, Jersey oa the one side, Virginia 
on the other, and secretly administer the Sacraments to the Catholics 
living there. 

It is to be desired that provisitHi should be made for so many thousand 
Catholics as are found in Maryland and Pennsylvania, that they may 
receive the Sacrament of Confirmation, of the benefit of which they are 
utterly deprived. Now that Canada and Florida are brought under the 
English sway, the Holy Apostolic See could easily effect this, a Bisliop 
or a Vicar Apostolic being established at Quebec or elsewhere, with the 
consent of our Court, by delegating jurisdiction to him throughout all 
the other English colonies and islands in America. This would be far 
from disideasing to tis, and would redound greatly to the advantage of 
those colonies. 

There are many islands in America under the British sway, vis: New- 
foundland, Bemmda, Bahama, Jamaica, Barbadoes, Antigua, St. Kitts, 
Nevis, Montserrat, etc.; but the number of those who profess the Cath- 
olic faith m these islands is very small. Its exercise is tolerated nowhere 
scarcely, except in Montserrat, where there are at this time tliree Irish 
missionaries, but holding faculties from us. In the other islands above 
named there are at this time no priests, but some of them are visited 
from time to time by the missionaries of Montserrat, but it is to be 
deplored that many of the Catholics on these islands seem to have 
very little regard for their religion, and vAiea they can, show an unwill- 
ingness to maintain and support a missionary among them; and cer- 
tainly to this day we have never been able to ascertain anything of 
the Peter Lembec who, in a Spanish letter to the Sacred Congregation, 
offered to carry a priest at his own expense to Jamaica and maintain him. 
There was also, for a time, an Irish missionary with faculties from us 
in the island of Newfoundland, on the Northern Ocean, but when the last 
war broke out he was expelled by the Protestants. 

The islands whidi by the terms of the recent treaty the French have 
ceded to the English, are Granada, Grenadina, St. Vincent's, Dominica, 
and Tobago, in which the exercise of the Catholic religion is served; 
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bat wc are endrdy ignorant of the present state of the Cadiolic religicn 
In tbem, or what the ecclesiastical Kovernnient is. 

To obey the oonimands of the Sacred Congregation, I have briefly set 
these forth, and with all reverence I subscribe inyse]f, 
MosI Sacred Father, 
your Bminenet's most obtdUnI servant, 

•{• RicHAKD, Vitar Apostolic.** 



Like all letters destined for Rome, this report passed through 
the hands of the Papal Nuncio at Brussels, but it never reached 
Propaganda, either goitig astray, or, as Challoiier suspected, 
being confiscated t^ the British secret service. The important 
message it contains for the American historian is that : "It is 
to be desired that provision should be made for so many thousand 
Catholics who are foimd in Maryland and Pennsylvania, that 
they may receive the Sacrament of Confirmation of the benefit 
of which they are utterly deprived." Challoner again urged the 
appointment of a Bishop or of a Vicar-Apostolic, to be located 
beyond the Proclamation Line of 1763, 90 as to be under the 
protection of the British Government. Cardinal Castelli, Prefect 
of Propaganda, wrote again asking for a report on the colonies, 
and Dr. Challoner sent a duplicate on March 15, 1764, repeating 
his former request. "If matters there (Canada) were once 
properly settled, I wish our friends could think of charging the 
person to be chosen, or some other with the title of vicar-apos- 
tolic, with the care of those other colonies which we at this dis- 
tance cannot properly assist, and which are now qttite deprived 
of the Sacrament of Confirmation." ** Again, on August 28, 
1764, Dr. Challoner wrote to the English Clergy Agent at Rome 
requesting "an ickdrcissement with regard to these new acquired 
islands . . . and . . . Florida." •* From the general tenor of 
these letters it might be inferred that Challoner was troubled 
more about the English West Indies than about Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, but it was the mainland and not the 
islands which was in his mind at all times. Religious conditions 
in the islands were actually deplorable, and it served his purpose 

" Wn l ai l n i ttr jfrcMvM, Pftrt, ij6t-l}6}. Thi* tniulatian (nude bj Sboi) 
win be fonnd in Rtitarchtt, *o). xii, pp- 44'4J- 

■■ WttlmiiuttT Archivn, EfiiMa VtrU/nm, voL xtv, no. jy, 
" Ibid., Efuttla y*nemm, roL xiT, bc 77. 
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to ose their condition as a motive for the real wish he had at 
heart — to rid himself of America entirely. The colonies were 
of no appreciable value to the London vicar-apostolic, and he 
would have been far above the average of his time, had be con- 
tinued to feel an interest in a group, "beyond the seas," that 
brought him nothing but difficulty. Propaganda replied again 
on Christmas Eve, 1764, giving Dr. Challoner the necessary 
faculties, but deferring the appointment of a separate vicariate 
to the future.** I1ie situation remained in this status quo down 
to the outbreak of the American Revolution and continued id 
fact until Carroll's appointment as prefect in 1784. About this 
time, however, the scene is changed to the American colonies and 
we have now to witness another cause for this postponement. 

■■ Frttae*"^ ArcUvti, Ltttert Ujiit, TOl. ccit, &. 5w. 
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CHAPTER XI 

OPPOSITION TO THE AMERICAN BISHOPRIC 

(i;65-i;84) 

Between 1756, when Dr. Challoner began the correspondence 
with Rome which had for its purpose the reorganization of 
American jurisdiction, and 1765, when he was thwarted in his 
desire to set up a separate ecclesiastical system in the colonies 
and the islands, his plea for the appointment of an American 
bishop or vicar-^KistoIic was based mainly on the need of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. The first letter of the series already 
quoted contains a charge {gainst the Jesuits, and Challoner 
intimates rather broadly that to set up a vicar-apostolic or a 
Bishop in the American provinces might not be "relished by 
those who have ei^osscd the best part of that mission to them- 
selves, and who may, not without show of probability, object 
that a novelty of this kind might give offence to the governing 
part there ; who have been a little hard upon them in late years." * 
The same statement, hidden in this case at the end of a long 
letter, will soon overtake the arguments be offers for the estab- 
lishment of an American Churdi : namely, the great .distance 
which did not permit him to make a visitation in America; his 
constant lack of information which hinders him from directing 
the Church there ; the destitute state of the people (totaltHentt 
Prwi), on account of the lack of the Sacrament of Confirmation; 
and his inability to send a representative there by reason of the 
distance and the expense. A letter to Dr. Stonor, who was then 
at Douay, dated London, February 15, 1765, contains the same 
chai^ in stronger terms: 

What you add of settling two or three Vicars-Apostolic in that part 
of the world, is an object that certainly deserves the attentioa of our 
friends [Propaganda]. But I foresee the execution of it will meet with 

* Wta ml mttr AreMvtt, Epittet* Vurifnm, toL ziu. m. ijs. 
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very great difScultiea, eipecidly in Mariland and Pennsylvania, wbire 
the Fadri have had so long possession, and will hardly endure a Priett, 
much less a Bishop of any other institute: nor indeed do I know of any 
one of ours that would be fond of going amongst tbetn, nor of any of 
them that would be proper for that station, who could be spared by us 
in our present drctimstancea.' 

On May 31, 1765, Bishop Challoner returned to the subject 
with his Roman agent, lamentii^ the lack of Confinnation among 
his American subjects. He felt certain that the authorities at 
Rome would not allow the situation to remain, since, " 'tis 
morally impossible for us to have a proper superintendence over 
places so remote. And to let so many thousand Catholics as 
there are in some of our northern Colonies remain entirely 
destitute of the Sacrament of Confirmation is what, I am sure, 
our friends will never sufiEer." ■ 

The Jesuit historian. Father Thomas Campbell, who deals with 
this aspect of the question in his article. The Beginnings of th$ 
Hierarchy in the United States, says "This is a very fonnidable 
arraigtunent ; the great sanctity of Bishop Challoner gives un- 
usual weight to this already grave charge, and there are few 
who will not be ready to admit — for we all reverence his authority 
— that there must have been a solid reason for what such a great 
and good man so solemnly declares, and at the end of two years 
again insists upon." * It was at this juncture in the negotiations 
between London and Rome that the American Jesuits, though 
ajqtarently uninvited, interposed a remonstrance against the 
appointment of a bishop. 

Let us see what the actual political and religious conditions in 
America were, before taking up this remonstrance. The reader 
has but to peruse Ht^hes' interestit^ chapters on Maryland and 
Petmsylvania * to realize that the Catholics in these States were 
then livii^ through the worst period of the anti-Catholicism 
of eighteenth century colonial history. So violent had the 
persecutions become that more than one influential group of 

* Itid., Efitlflm Variorum, voL xIt. na 8i. Shea tnnieribe* thii document ief. 
lit., voL 11, p. sfi) to read prrftet loMod of prieit. Tbc orifiiul hu: "pi. much Ich 
■ B. of B117 otbcr inMltnte." I take th* ibbmiitloa to Hand for pritH. 

' Ibid., Bfittelt VtHorum, rti. xiT, no. Sj. 

* Id the Hitterkal Rteardt utd SlaOn, VcO. i (iSw), pp. »i'-*n- 

* Of. cU., Tort, Tol. li, pp. 4jfS**- 
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Catholics had contempbted s general exUe-moveroent— th^ 
and their forebears not accustomed to it — either to the West 
Indies, or to the Arkansas district of old Lotiistana, or to 
Louisiana itself. The Catholic Petition of 1758 to Governor 
Sharpe of Maryland accused the provincial Government of hav- 
ing reduced the Catholics to the level of the o^roes, "not having 
the privilege of voting for persons to represent us in the As- 
sembly." It was the year previous, that Charles Carroll, the 
father of Carrollton, bc^ian n^otiations with the Court of France 
for a grant of land on the Arkansas river. Apart from this 
general condition of things, Dr. Challoner was badly misled in 
speaking of "best places" in such a colony. ' There are extant 
several letters from Father Mosley to his relatives, of the years 
1764 and 1766, which tell us of the hardships the Jesuit mis- 
sioners endured. In one of these he says : 

Our joumers are verj long, and our rides constant and exten^ve. . . . 
I often ride about three hundred miles a week, and never a week but I 
ride one fanndred and fifty or two hundred miles. In oar way of linng 
we ride as nroch by night as by day ; in all weathers, in bests, colds, ndn, 
frost, and snow. You must not imagine that oor chapels lie at ronri 
do. . . . They are in great forests, some miles away from any house of 
hospitality. Swamps, runs, miry boles, lost in the night, etc. — this, as yet, 
and ever will in this country, attend us. Between three and four hundred 
miles was my last Christmas fare on one horse." 

The truth is that Dr. Challoner was echoing, imconsciously 
perhaps, one of the main charges in the quarrel which had dis- 
turbed Catholic England for two centimes, the old Regular- 
Secular ^ht for power ; but his charges against the Jesuits dis- 
phijred his simple ignorance of American conditions. It seems 
strange that he should accuse the Fathers of an unwillingness to 
receive any stranger among them, when he admits almost in the 
next paragraph that he had no missioners to send out to the 
cobnies. The English colonies were not a desirable place for any 
priest at that date. Even Carroll himself, when writing as bishop 
thirty years later to Archbishop Troy to solicit labourers for his 
vineyard, warns those who come that only hardships and priva- 

• LttttTi «/ Fatlitr Jottfk UeiUy, SJ.. ami wm Rrtrwtf from Hti Diary 
i'7Sf-tfli)i coiDpaed br Kn. E. L Dcritt, SJ^ In &e Rtcordi, tcL stU, pp. iiS^id, 
^,ti. 
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dons awaited them. This charge of selfishness we can pass over. 
It scarcely needs an answer, since it is at variance with the truth. 
But the second chai^ is more serious, and it is again a repetition 
under another form of that age-old accusation in England against 
the Society, namely, that it tends towards a presbyterian form 
of church government. Several documents apparently support 
Bishop Challoner in his stand. The first is tix Laily Ramon' 
strance of July i6, 1765, signed by Charles Carroll of Annap- 
olis, Ignatius Digges, Henry Darnall, (Father Carroll's grand- 
father), and two hundred and fifty-six leading Catholic laymen 
of Maryland, protestii^; against the appointment of an "Apos- 
tolical Vicar." The Remonstrance is sufficiently dear. It is as 
follows : 

Copy of ye Petition ofyeRC la Mr. Demftt relating to V: A: Hond Sir: 
Haveing recdvd intelliKcnce yt a plan is on footing for sending into 
this province an Apostollical Vicar, wc think it onr duty to god, ourielTes, 
ft posterity to represent onr objections against aixb a measure, as wt 
would give our adversaries, bent oa our nun, a stronger handle yn any- 
thing they have hitherto been able to lay bold on, and consequently ter- 
minate in the utter extirpation of our holy religion. The grounds of 
these our just fears & apprehensitms are — I. The legislative power of this 
collony is so disposed with regard to those of our persuasion, as to have 
made many attempts of late years to put the most pernitious penal laws 
in force against us, and are still, every conventiDn aiming more or less 
at something of yt kind. Would not the presence of An Apostl. Vicar 
aSord a new and strong argument for further deliberations on this head? 
—a. Amongst the sundry motives alledged for putting the penal laws in 
force, one of the strongest and most urged was the too p(d>lic exercise 
of our Divine worship, in so much that one of the gentlemen was obliged 
to quit the colony to avoid being summoned for a fact of that kind. 
Would not the functions of an Apostl. Vicar be deemed a more public, 
& open profession thereof than anything of that kiiid that ceuld have 
been done hitherto? — 3. The Genln. have no farther h'berty for exercis- 
ing their priestly functions yn in a private family, & that by a particnlar 
grant of Queen Ann suspending during the Royal pleasure ye execution 
of an act of Assembly, by wch. it was made high treason for any Priest 
to reside in the colony, wch. act still subsists, & will of course take place 
whenever the above grant is repeald. Would the functions of an Apostl. 
Vicar be interpreted functions of a Priest in a private family? 4. Neither 
this province, nor indeed any one of the British American colonys hai 
ever hitherto had one of that Ecclesiastical rank &. dignity. Would not 
our setting the 1st example of yt kind appear very bold & presuming, 
if not also even dareing and insulting? Reflectbg on these reasons 
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amongst scrcral others we cannot but judge the above of sending us an 
Apostl. Vicar in the present situation of affairs would necessarily draw 
after it the utter destruction & extirpation of our H. religion out of this 
colony, & consequently compel us either to forfeit a great part of our 
estates tc fortunes in order to retreat to another country, or utterly give 
up the exercise of our H : religion. We therefore by all that is sacred 
intreat you Hd : Sir, as head of the Genln. ve have for otu' teachers, 
that you will be pleased to use all yr intrest to avert so fatal a measure, 
& as far as you judge necessary or proper for that purpose to transmit 
coppys hereof to all whom it niay concern. In testimony «4iereof, and 
that the above are the true sentiments of ye Body of ye R : Catholicks 
in Uaryland we R: Caths. of the said province have hereunto set our 
hands this i6 day of July 1765. 

C: Cauoll 

Ick: Digges 

Hbk: Daknall 

Sign'd by i^ [odters] * 

The second documetit is a letter from Charles Carroll of 
Annapolis to Bishop Chatloner, on the same day, informitig him 
that the l^y Remonstrance would be presented to him by Father 
Dennett, the English Jesuit Provincial: 

Copy of ye address of ye R. C. relating to a V. A. 

Akkapous in Masyland, July 16-1765. 
My Lord: 

The revd. Mr. Jos: Dennett will communicate to yr. Ldahip a letter 
from many of the principal Rom: Caths: of Maryland derected to him, 
wtierein they set forth a few of the many, and weighty reasons they have 
against the appointment of an Apostl : Vicar for America. Altho I have 
subscribed with others to that letter, other considerations have induced 
me singly to address myself to yr Ldship on the subject. Maryland has 
been settled above a 130 years, the Fathers of the Society accompanied 
the 1st settlers our fore fathers, and have from that Period to the present 
time very justly deserv'd our esteem, love, & gratitude, an uninterrupted 
peace & harmony has at all times as well as at the present subsisted between 
us & these our spiritual guides. Should an Apostl. Vicar, or Priest of any 
other Denomination be sent amongst us, I am fearful ye peace & har- 
mony wdi. has so loiag subsisted, will be very soon banished. I have 
many reasons to alledge agst such a step, too tedious to trouble you 
with, and of wch. many must be obvious to yr. Ldship. Yr. Ldship 
roust know, yt for many years post attempts have been made to establish 
a Protestant Bishop on this continent, and yt such attempts have been as 
constantly oppos'd thro the fixed avertion ye people of America in general 

' CtiawEu^ I. c, pp. SS6-15S. 
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have to a person of such a character. If such is the avertion of Protes- 
tants M a Protestant Bishop, with wt. an eye wilt they look upon an 
ApostL Vicar? I am confident no one here has ever thought such a person 
necessary. Some may luggest yt this my letter to yr. Ldship as well as the 
R. Caths. Letter to Mr. Dennett has been wrote at the instigation of the 
leniits. For myself my Lord I most sincerely profess yt uninfluenced 
by them I write this ft sign'd ye other letter, wdi. contains not only my 
own but I am well convinced ye true sentiments of every Rom: Catliclc. 
in Maryland. I writ it in order to continue in the enjoyment of my 
spiritiMl peace, & a quiet possession of my Temporal goods, and frotn 
these motives mdy, & I b^ yr Ldship by the Dignity you hold in the 
Church, by the zeal you have for God's honour and glory, yt you would 
strenuously oppose by all means becoming yr Character, ye appointment 
of an Apostl. Vicar for America. But in case such a one should be 
appointed, I most earnestly beseech yon, if possible to put a stop to his 
comeing hither, as such a step I am afraid will create great troubles 
here, & give a handle to our enemies to endeavour at the total suppression 
of the exercise of our Religion, ft otherwise most grievously to molest ns. 

I have the honor to be, yr Ldships most obt ft most humble servt 

Cha: Cabboll. 

P. S.— I have my lord sent coppies of this my letter to ye. Rd. Mr. 
Dennett in order yt be may cooperate with yr Ldship to prevent a step 
wch to me seems most fatal & pernicious.* 

This letter, as the writer himself avows, was not influenced 
by the Jesuits ia Maryland. The argument it carries, namely, 
the imprudence of sending a Catholic prelate to the colonies at 
that time, is fatniliar also to historians of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States. In his Anglican Episcopate and the Amer- 
ican Colonies, Arthur Lyon Cross presents an historical situation 
almost identical to that of the Catholic clergy.* The Anglican 
Church in colonial America was ruled by the Bishop of London, 
and the attempts to create a colonial diocesan between 1638 and 
1748, especially the efforts of Rev. John Talbot in 1702, not 
only met with failure, but also disclose a similarity of cause which 
corroborates the Catholic Laily Remonstrance. Only when the 
cleavage came in 1775 was it possible to hope for success. Dr. 
Cross corroborates Father Campbell's argument that "the fierce 

■ nU., pp. *s>->s»- CuBpbdl wcriba tU« letter to Cbariet Carroll of CarroOton. 
!%• rmnv bairiiter ntiuncd to Amcilca in Ftbnwcy, 176J. Hit father, Cluirte* 
CuTotl of Annipelit wu then tha •ckwwledccd leader In Catholic lay didea. Cf. Ro«- 
LAHD, of. at., ToL i, p. 7a 

• Harvari Hittarical StiMti, Tsl. is (New York, 190a). Dr. Croti Deslected a 
MrOBc ■nnment for tiii thcdi In [(norliis Ilie CatluliG biator/ of tbia period. 
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Puritanism of the cdonies was then at white heat It was raging 
furiously against prelacy of every kind, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, and the appointment of a Catholic bishop would have 
Eimply precipitated the Revolution." " 

Bishop Challoner mentions the contents of Charles Carroll's 
letter and the Remonstrance in a letter to Stonor, dated Sqrtem- 
ber 12, 1765. He pigeonholed the document, excusing himself 
from sending it to Hilton, the alias for Rome: 

I believe I never told you how much those gentletnen [the Jesuita] 
were alarmed upon beariog the 6rst nsiwnr of a Bishop being designed 
for North America and what opposition and subscriptions they procured 
from the laity there, which they would have had me to have sent to 
Hilton but I desired to be accused. By which I plainly see it will be no 
easy matter to place a Bishop there, although tiiere be to many thousands 
there that live and die without coafinnatioa. The state of the islands is 
itill worse, as they are very indifferently served with Missioners, and it 
is not possible for us at this vast distance to inspect or correct their 
faults: and withal the circumstances are such that it would scarce be 
possible to fix a Bishop there,^* 

The matter remained at a standstill until the end of Challoner's 
life (January 10, 1781), although the London Vicar-Apostolic 
never wholly abandoned his project There is a letter in poor 
French in the Westminster Diocesan Archives, not in Qialloner's 
handwriting, but evidently dictated by him, dated June 25, 1770, 
to the effect that he would be willing to appoint the Bishop of 
Quebec (Briand) as his vicar-general to take care of the Cath- 
olics in the "lower colonies." 

Monseigneur: 

Le Zile du Salut des Ames, et surtout de celles qui ont si recemment 
embrassj la Veritc en I'Amjrique Septentrionale, <iue Votre Grandeur 
a toujours fajt paroitre m'engage de vous addresser des Perssomies qui 
se soot addresses ici i mon Ancien et moi pour nous demander da seconrs 
spirituel pour les Acadiens, qu'ils ne parlent que Francois et nous n'avons 



■* Of. tit., p. M64. Dr. Croa write*: "UndouMedlr. there ii MmctUiis ta ba 
Mid In firor of the ■TKnmeiit that tba ■ 
tliercb]' cxdtcd, faiswd one si the can* 
that tbe oppoaition to tHihopi wu baa 
iuUcated br the abacnce of any reuitai] 
the Rerdntimt." Cf. ttnini, A HiHorj of tin Prulttttiit EpUenfl Cknnk is Ih* 
Vnttid Statu of AmtricB, p. xjj. New York, iS«j. 

" IVii t m l m ri rr ArchivtM, Efittalm Variorum, loL nv, bo. loa. 
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que ttia peu de Pretres qui soient habile* en cette lan^ue. J'ai Vus 
pltuieurs de cette partie de VAiaitiqat qui etoient Prisonniers i Southamp- 
ton pendant la demiire Guerre, et j'ai admiri avec tous <%ux, qui les con- 
noissoient, leur Religion. lis demandaient tonjcxirs en premier Lieu, conune 
ils devoitDt les secours spirituels, que Icurs compatrJotes vous denundent 
encore anjourliui. Nous avons alors fait ce que nous avons pu, pour emc, 
ct Nous ne dontmis aucunetnent que Vous ne fassiec ce meme i present 
Que s'ils ne soot pas soumis a Votre Jurisdiction, il sera aist d'obtenir 
de Rome les Pouvoirs nicessaires aux Prctres; qui y seroient destines. 
S'ils gont sujets de la Grande Bretagne corome leurs Toisins de la Nonrelle 
Ecosse, et qu'ils n'oat pas d'ordinaire, nous pouvons nous meme donner 
ces Pouvoirs. Ce que Je remarque pour factliter TappTobation des Pretres 
qu'on pourra envoier, etc." 

It is in conjunction with this suggestion, as well as with the 
request from Rome that Bishop Briand visit the American 
colonies, administering ConBrmation and , overseeit^ ccdesi- 
astical things in general, that a letter from Father Farmer, dated 
Philadelphia, April 22, 1773, to Father Bernard Well, refers. 

The Cardinal-Prefect of PrtqM^anda Fide wrote to Bishop 
Briand on September 7, 1771, asking him to adtninister Con- 
firmation in the English colonies outside the Diocese of Quebec : 

Most Itliutricut and Reverend Lord and Brother, 

From several relations which have reached us btely, the Sacred Chi- 
gregation has learned that in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and other 
coterminous places there are found Catholics who, though in other matters 
are not suffering from the want of spiritual succor, have however not re- 
ceived the sacrament of Confirmation. The Most Eminent Fathers 
greatly desire to grant them this favour but they readily understand that 
their wish can hardly be realized unless your Lordship, as being the 
nearest fibhop, consent to assume this task and perform this remarkable 
office of charity. In their name, therefore, I earnestly beg of you cheer- 
fully to undertake this burden agreeable to God and especially useful to 
our Faith, the faculties for which, solicited from our Most Holy Lord, 
you will find in the accompanying sheet If you are so prevented hy 
difficulties, as to be unable to fulfil this ministry in person I beg at least 
that you answer me as quickly as possible, informing me of any other 
appropriate manner in which that orthodox flock may be succored. Mean- 
while I beseech God to long preserve your Lordship in health and welfare. 
Of Your Lordship 
With brotherly greetings, 
Joseph Mabia Cakd. Castelli, Prefect, 
Stephen Boigia, Secretary.^* 
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Together with this letter came special faculties for Bishop 
Briancl in case he should accede to Castelli's request : 

In an audience of our Most Holy Lord Pope Clement XIV, obtained 
by me, the undersigned, Secretary of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith [Propaganda} on the first of September, 1771. 

Our Most Holy Lord in accordance with the report presented by me 
the undcrsigiwd, and considering the special reasons alleged, has granted 
the Reverend Lord Henri Du Breil de Pontbriand,^* Bishop of Qndiec 
in North America, the faculty to administer the sacrament of Confirma' 
tion to the Catholics living without his diocese, namely, in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and other coterminous places, and has declared 
that the said faculty is to last for ten years only. 

Given at Rome od the day and in the year as above. 

Stkphkm Bobcia, Secrttary. 

Bishop Briand acknowledged the receipt of this letter on 
October 15, 1772, telling the Cardinal-Prefect that as soon as 
the Governor of Quebec should return from London he would 
endeavour to obtain pennisston to go to Maryland and Phila- 
delphia "to do my best to fulfil the mission vnth which it pleases 
His Holiness to honour me. Meanwhile I shall write to some 
missionaries in that country to forewarn them." ^' Instead of 
writii^ personally. Bishop Briand commissioned Father Bernard 
Well to write to one of the Jesuits in Philadelphia to this effect. 
Father Fanner's answer is one of the very interesting side-lights 
we possess for this period. 

Pkiladtlphta, 22nd. April, tJTS 
RevertJtd Father m Christ, 
P. C. [Pax Christi\ 
Your Reverence's most welcome letter, dated Febrtiary 15, was deliv- 
ered to me on the 17th of April. In the absence of Rev. Father Diderick 
I opened it, according to directions given in the address. The above 
mentiooed Father had been in one of the Pennsylvania Uissions, a hundred 
or tnore miles distant lioca Philadelphia; having, in a private discusston 
with a non-Catholic man, made use of some rather harsh and insulting 
words, he came nigh being lulled, a musket having been twice discharged 

** Then is sn aim in tba nsma. Biahop de Ponlfariiiul died in 1 710. HU dwtli 
Cdiiwidei wltb the fsU of New Fnnoo. Hu tvoaaMoi, Biitwp Jtan-OlinT BiUnd, 
' e Kt fntn 17M to 1714. Prapai>ncU amy not liave been ccgBLaiH ol 
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by nqiht rai his dwelling or chapel. Wherefore he was obliged to retnove 
to the Ui^ioni in the Province of Maryland. I shall, in due time, send 
him yonr Rererence's letter. Your Reverence desires to know the state 
of our Uissioos. I shall describe them briefly. In only two of the 
several English Provinces or Colonies is the Catholic Religion tolerated, 
namely in Maryland and Pennsylvania; in the latter in virtue of a Royal 
Charter given to the fotmder of the Colony; in the former, more from 
ancient pdssession than owii^ to any right. In Pemtsylvania, by virtue 
of a Royal deed, all rehgions are tolerated, not that each one is free 
to perform publicly the riles of his religion, tmt in this sense that he may 
accomplish them in private, and that he may be in no wise compelled 
by anyone to share in any exercise whatsoever of another Religion than 
his own. 

As, however, the oath that must be exacted of all such as desire to be 
numbered among the bom subjects of the kingdom, or who hold divers 
offices in the Cc«nmonwealth, contains a renunciation of the Catholic 
religion, none of our faith can obtain the like favors. In Pennsylvania 
there are presently five Missionaries, one Englishman and fom- Germans, 
who attend with no mean labor to small congregations of men nearly 
all poor and widely scattered throughout the Province. In Philadelphia, 
however, where reside two missionaries, there is a greater number of souls 
comprising men of diSercnt nationalities. In Maryland, there are both 
more missionaries and a greater and better number of faithful, but, at 
I already mentioned, they enjoy less liberty than that which we here 
enjoy. All of these Missionaries are of our Society; the Superior re- 
sides in Maryland. I shall have to consult him regarding the matter 
treated in your Reverence's letter. But as a prompt answer is requested, 
until the Reverend Father Superior can examine the question and advise 
thereon, I beg to express my own sentiment 

From the foregoing it is easy to see that the Catholic Religion is 
practised with far greater authority and freedom in Canada than in oar 
own country. Wherefore it is most certain that the advent in our midst 
of the Right Reverend and lUustriotu [Bishop of Quebec] would create 
great disttirbances, with the danger of depriving us of the paltry privi- 
lege* we are now enjoymg, especially in Maryland, where, as already men- 
tioned, the exercise, even in private, of our Religion rests upon no author- 
ity. For the same reason, when several years ago, the Vicar-Apostolic 
of London intended to send some one hither for the purpose either of 
visiting or of giving Confirmation, the gentlemen of Maryland placed 
under onr care, by a letter written to the Right Reverend Vicar, informed 
him of the danger to which they were exposed; wherefore the aforesaid 
Vicar, under whom are all these colonies, gave up fais intention. 

I do not wish you to understand by this that we are not greatly desirous 
of having Confirmation administered to those of our flock born in tbii 
country, bat that it is plain to otu- eyes, being given especially the char- 
acter of Americans, that such rite could not safely be conferred by a 
person esublisbed in dignity. For it is incredible how hateful to non- 
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Catholkfl m all parts of America is the very name of Bishop, even to 
such u should be metnbers of the Church which is called Anglican. 
Whence many considered it a most onworthy measure that a Bishop be 
granted to the Canadians ; and, as for several yean past the queitioa 
is being agitated in England of establishing in these Provinces a Pro- 
testant Bishop of the Anglican Commtmion, so many obstacles were 
fownd, doc c^edally to the character of the Americans (of whom most 
of the early colonists were dissidents from the Anglicans, not to mention 
such as left our own faith} that nothing has as yet been efiected. 
Hardly I can persuade myself that the Ri^t Reverend [Bishop] might 
succeed in obtaining from the Governor of Canada or fr^n the King, the 
faculty of exercising his power beyond the limits of the Provinces belong- 
ing fonnerly to the CanxUan government, and lately ceded by treaty to 
the English. 

From Europe we have received no letters for several mondis past, 
so that we are ignorant as to what may be the state of oar society. 
However, from what we learned last year from Ours, and also from 
what the newspapers annonncc, we justly infer that our interests in 
Rome arc not succeeding favourably, though that doth succeed favourably 
whichsoever it pleaseth Divine Providence to ordain. 

Your Reverence will excuse me for not having xvritten this more neatly, 
as in this city, especially at the present time, we are very busy with the 
various labours of our ministry. I earnestly recommend myself in all holy 
intentions. Of Your Reverence, 

The mott humble tervmtl m Christ, 

Fekihnahd Fakiieb, S. J. 

P. S. — My Reverend colleague. Father Robert Mollineux, most cor- 
dially greets yoiu- Reverence Should it please ye to send me other letters, 
they may be addressed as follows: 

To Mr. Ferditiand Farmer, 
Walnut Street, 

Philadelphia.'^* 

Such a solution of tbe difficulty as that of sending Bishop 
Briand on a "prepress" through the American Colonies was 
impossible Even though there had been no intolerant spirit at 
work, it is highly probable that his presence would have given 
offense to American clergy.*' The Suppression of the Jesuits 
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that same year (1773). and the outbreak of the Revolution 
(1775) added further compUcations to the problems of juridtc 
ecclesiastical control over the Church in the English Colonies. 
The delay in Carroll's appointment must be viewed not from the 
standpoint of indifference or apathy on the part of Rome, but 
solely from motives of policy. The Holy See realized the grave 
danger to church discipline which might arise in the absence 
of a canonically appointed Superior, but there was nothing to 
gain in forcing the issue upon the rebellious colonies. Moreover, 
it was prudent to await the outcome of the war. It is to John 
Carroll's credit that, when the Church here was finally organized 
under his leadership, he quickly gained control of all elements 
that might have caused disorder. For the next ten years — ^"ten 
years of inaction" Hughes calls them — the administration of the 
Church in the colonies was practically paralysed. The work in 
the American vineyard went on in a listless way, as it was bound 
to, without a shepherd, and manned by a little group of priests 
who had been dishonoured and disbanded by the Holy See. 
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CHAPTER XII 

CHURCH ADMINISTRATION DURING THE WAR 

(1775-1784) 

Theoretically, during the American Revolution, the London 
Vicars-Apostolic (Dr. Challoner, 1759-1781, Dr. Talbot, 1781- 
1784), were the Superiors of the Catholic clergy and laity in 
the "Thirteen Provinces of America." Canon Burton writes 
that "it is indeed a strange and curious fact to remember, but 
it is none the less true, that, during the rest of Bishop Challoner's 
life, his jurisdiction over his American priests and people re- 
mained the only remnant of authority in the hands of an English- 
man that was still recognized in America. King and Parliament 
and Ministry had lost their power, but this feeble old man, living 
his retired life in an obscure London street, still continued to 
issue his faculties and dispensations for the benefit of his Catholic 
children in Maryland and Pennsylvania," ' Practically, however, 
the outbreak of the War resulted in the stoppage of all juridic 
relationship between London and the Maryland-Pennsylvania 
Mission. 

There is no document in the Westminster Diocesan Archives 
or in the ecclesiastical archives in the United States to show any 
distinctive use by Bishop Challoner of his faculties in the matter 
of dispensations and subdelegation, but his headship of the 
Church in this country was virtually accepted by the fact that 
the priests, and consequently the laity, acted during the War 
under the jurisdiction of the last Jesuit Superior, Father John 
Lewis, who was Bishop Challoner's vicar-genera! in the colonies. 
Bishop Challoner's death became known to the American clergy 
about the time of the victory at Yorktown (October 19, 1781), 
and tbey were too patriotic, or too prudent, to appeal to his suc- 
cessor in matters ecclesiastical; in fact. Bishop James Talbot not 
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only showed no desire to «>iitinue his American jurisdiction, but 
even refused to give faculties to two American priests, Fathers 
John Boone and Henry Pile, who applied to him on their way 
home in 1783, declaring that he would exercise power no longer 
over the American Church. The only outstanding factor of these 
ten years of inaction is Father John Carroll's Plan of Orgam- 
salion, of 1782. On February 20, 1782, he wrote to Father 
Charles Plowden, whose name will now appear r^ularly until 
the end of Carroll's life, describing the listlcssness which had 
come over the ex-Jesuita who had merely stayed at their posts, 
doing their work in a spiritless way, while the war waged back 
and forth across the land : 

The clergymen here continue to live in the old {orm. It is the effect 
of habit, and if they could promise themselves iminortality, it would be 
well enough. But I regret that indolence prevents any form of admin- 
istration being adopted, which might tettd to secure to posterity a suc- 
cession of Catholic clergymen, and secure to these a comfortable sub- 
sistence. I said, that the former system of administration (that is, every- 
thing being in the power of a Superior) continued. But all those checks 
upon him so wisely provided by former constitutions, arc at an end. It is 
happy that the present Superior [Father John Lewis] is a person free 
from every selfish view and ambition. But his successor may not {be]. 
And what is likewise to be feared, the succeeding generatian, which will 
not be trained in the same discipline and habits as the present, will in all 
probability be infected much more strongly with interested and private 
views. The system, therefore, which they will adopt, will be less 
calculated for die publick or future benefit, than would be agreed to now, 
if they could be prevailed upon to enter at all tipon the business. But 
ignoranct, indoltHce, dtlutUm (you remember cerlam prophieitt of re- 
islobliAmmt), and above aU the irresolution of Mr. Lewis, put a ttof 
to every proceeding m this matter.* 

These are the words of a man of insight and of courageous 
principles. At the time they were written, Father John Carroll 
held no official position in the body of the clergy, and was ix>t 
even in touch with those who were considered thdr leaders. He 
had shown a spirit of independence from the time of his return 
in 1774, and very soon he began to exhibit points of dissimilarity 
with the majority of his fellow-priests in the mission. The hope 
of an early restoration of the Society of Jesus he looked upon 

* BuGBBS, D^ cir., Docnmoiti, nd. i, put ii, p. tiog (lulio con). 
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as delusion, although no member of the great Order to which he 
belonged felt the tdow which bad fallen upon them more keenly 
than he. But his mind was too logical and his insight too far- 
reaching to allow him to entertain any false sentiments in a 
matter which, as an ex-Jesuit, touched him so intimately as the 
vindication of the Society's good name. Father John Carroll 
had outgrown the insularity of many of his fellow-labourers; 
and added to this calm logical outlook went an absence of charac- 
teristics which, if present in his make-up durit^ those days of 
reorganization, would have seriously hampered him in the work 
that was to fall to his lot. Among those characteristics was 
freedom from emotionalism. To the sentimentality that creeps 
out in the clergy correspondence of the day over the fall of the 
Society, he was never a party. John Carroll was not a cold man. 
He could be affectionate, and no doubt his correspondence, if it 
existed today, would display a tender side to his nature. Apart 
from his domestic relations, he was as phlegmatic and practical 
as any Englishman of his time. He hated pretense and sham. 
He avoided pomp and show. He stood for authority, but only 
so long as authority lived up to its obligations. And no Amer- 
ican living at that time caught so quickly and indelibly the spirit 
that had created the new Republic. His attitude was uncom- 
promising on all points of doctrine. He was a man who loved 
the truth, a man of facts. Dr. Wharton fared badly at his 
hands because Carroll was not satisfied to accept a single quota- 
tion or reference in the chaplain's Letter, Every sentence was 
compared with the original, and with that disaster to Wharton 
every one who has read the Address is familiar. His position 
was a singularly unhappy one, in one way, but was also singu- 
larly felicitous to another. The indolence of his fellow-priests 
he did not hesitate to pillory. He knew it was an indolence 
caused by the suppression of their beloved Society, But he saw 
the danger of their listlessness. They knew better than anyone 
thfc kind and the content of any clerical organization which would 
be set up ; and with immigration growing, it was evident that the 
secular clergy of Europe would follow or accompany their 
people; religious of other Orders than the Jesuits would come — 
all with their own ways and means of securing control. If 
American Catholicism vras to have the proper start, the time was 
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urgent. Father Lewis had grown old and gray in the service. 
Nothing could be expected of him. Father Molyneux in Phila- 
delphia for a time seemed to be more alive than the rest, and 
did not appear to have his mind clouded by the "delusion" of a 
restoration, but laziness soon overtook him. Carroll knew that 
the hopes of a restoration were not wholly innocent of a desire 
to protect the important proprietary rights the Jesuits had ac- 
quired — a problem which was to sit like Banquo's ghost at every 
board-meeting of the clergy for almost a half-century. Another 
factor John Carroll realized, and, realizing, accepted without 
ronditions : that the old order of things had passed away forever 
in the new Republic. Independence was not an experiment. 
There was a finality about Yorktown that could not be gainsaid. 
The last year of the War and the years immediately following 
the victory of 1781 are somewhat blemished by reconcentratioa 
camps, persecutions, and exile with all its misery, in the lives 
of those who did not wish to share the fruits of the victory. 
America for Americans was the shibboleth even in those days; 
and in their own way, bombastic though it may have been, tbe 
leaders and the victors of American independence were deter- 
mined beyond all compromise to secure their country from for- 
eign interference and foreign overlordship. To have made a 
distinction between London and Rome at that time would be 
asking too much of those who were then flushed with victory. 
John Carroll felt this spirit and was not out of sympathy with 
its basic purpose. He had indeed come closely into contact with 
a simitar spirit during his twenty-seven years in France and 
Belgium; and although the extreme doctrines of that clerical 
party in Europe which looked askance at the centralized authority 
of the Holy See never found a place in his written word, never- 
theless we must admit that it is this spirit which will direct him 
in much that he does from the time he is appointed prefect- 
apostolic until his mantle as archbishop falls upon Leonard 
Neale's shoulders in 1815. 

His Plan of Organieation (1782), while treating mainly of 
the problem of property, shows how unmistakably his mind was 
directed by the spirit of honesty and open diplomacy. He places 
upon the clergy of the two States of Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
where the bulk of the Jesuit estates was, the oblation arising 
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from justice and from charity, of using the funds entrusted to 
their predecessors and to themselves, solely for the spiritual 
uplift of the f^thful, and for the sustenance of the clergy. A 
due and equitable administration of the estates could be secured 
only by the adoption of some form of administration, settled 
upon by joint concurrence of all, and founded upon principles 
of justice and equality. A sensible arnuigement of checks and 
balances was to be agreed upon among themselves, for the danger 
was present that, without any such check on the administrators, 
the estates might be squandered. Whatever admimstratioo be 
adopted, it was of the utmost consequence that it should be 
settled by common consent. He would have die clet^ of the 
different districts meet and elect a deputy for this general meet- 
ing. AH this was necessary to protect the estates from unwoiUiy 
administrators, from any bishop who might be appointed over 
them, and even, if necessary, from undue interference on the 
part of the representatives of the Holy See. Carroll refers to 
the system of checks and balances adopted by the ex-Jesutts in 
England, and ends his Plan with these words: "They have 
rightly distinguished between the spiritual power derived from 
the Bishop, and which must be left in the hands to which he has 
intrusted it; and the common rights of the missioners to their 
temporal possessions, to which, as the Bishop, or Pope himself, 
have no just claim, so neither can they invest any person or 
persons with the administration of them." * 

Hughes says that presumably a copy of the Pktn was com- 
munic^ed to his clerical brethren, since, in the following year. 



* im^ p. 614. The CDliTC docomart with Carrall'i nurijiul comctioni wiO bt 
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all the maia lines traced by Carroll were followed in the proceed- 
ii^s of the Chapter of 1783. Carroll's correspondence with 
Plowden gives us additional light on his Plan. On September 
26, 1783, he tells his former colleague; "Our gentlemen here 
continue, as when I last wrote. We are endeavoring to establish 
some r^ulations tending to perpetuate a succession of labourers 
in this vineyard, to preserve their morals, to prevent idleness, 
and to secure an equitable and frugal administration of tem- 
porals. An immense field is opened to the zeal of apostoHeal 
men. Universal toleration throughout this immense country, {otd 
innumerable R. Catholics going and ready to go into the new. 
regions bordering on the Mississippi; perhaps the finest in the 
world, and impatiently clamorous for clergymen to attend them."* 
The leader is again apparent in this letter for he says that "the 
object nearest my heart is to establish a college on this continent 
for the education of youth, which might at the same time be a 
seminary for future clergymen. But at present I see no prospect 
of success." • 

Church administratioo, therefore, during the period of the war 
was for all practical purposes non-existent. The only diange in 
the clerical situation was made by the Angel of Death. Th^ 
could not aa:ept any longer, without causing prejudice, the juris- 
diction of the London Vicar-Apostolic, even had that patriotic 
Englishman, Bishop Talbot, the brother of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, discovered in his heart any love or respect for the rebels 
in the former colonies. 

The Holy See was rather far away in those days, and thqr 
had no intermediary whom they could trust Their confidence 
in Rome had received a body-blow but ten years before, and they 
had no special reason to encourage the establishment of a "foreign 
power," such as the Congregation of Propaganda Fide was con- 
sidered, over the American Church, Something, however, had to 
be done. The little band of priests showed where the merciless 
hand of death had robbed them, here and there, of a brother 
and fellow-labourer. The vast country was alive with possi- 
bilities, material and spiritual. Immigration was like a sluice- 
gate, raised an inch or so, but with a strong hand ready to send 
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a gulf stream of humanity across the Atlantic, seeking liberty, 
peace, and happiness. Whether Carroll's Plan of Organigation 
alone aroused the sleeping shepherds is not certain, but by the 
summer of 1783, we find the clergy gathered at last for the 
purpose of organization. 

On June 27, 1783, in consequence of a call sent out by Father 
Lewis, who still continued to act as Vicar-General of the London 
District, six deputies of the American dergy met at the old 
Jesuit residence at Whitemarsh, half-way b etw een Georgetown 
and Annapohs, in a First General Chapter, to consider the grave 
question of providing a Constitution for the American Church. 
At this meeting they exchanged views on the ways and means 
of security the same. The mission was divided into three Dis- 
tricts — the Korthern, Middle, and Southern — ^in each of which 
the clergy were to meet and to appoint two delegates for a 
General Chapter.' At these local meetit^, a Form of Govern- 
ment was proposed, and on November 6, 1783, the delegates met 
again at Whitemarsh to decide according to their instructions 
what was to be accepted. At this meeting there were present: 
Father John Lewis, the Superior, who also represented the 
Northern District ; Fathers John Carroll and Bernard Diderick 
from the Middle District ; and Fathers Ignatius Matthews and 
James Walton from the Southern District Carroll's Plan was 
fully discussed, but its ultimate adoption was postponed until 
the final meeting of this First Chapter, held on October 11, 1784, 
The two principal questions deliberated upon by this Chapter 
were: the maintenance of ecclesiastical life and discipline, and 
the preservation of ecclesiastical property. Three separate sec- 
tions were decided upon as forming the Constitution of the 
clergy — The Form of Government, in nineteen articles ; the Rules 
for the Particular Government of Members belonging to the 
Body of the Clergy, in six articles ; and the Regulations respect- 
ing the Management of Plantations, in eight articles.' 

A Formula of Promise was added, which each member of the 
Select Body of the Qet^ was to sign. The Chapter then ad- 
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journed to meet in three years (October lo, 1787), and all the 
deputies signed the minutes. The clergy were henceforth known 
as the Select Body of the Qergy; their deputies were called 
Representatives to the Chapter; and the Board of Trustees, 
formed to exercise administrative function, was called the Cor- 
poration. The Constitution adopted in 1784 remained the Rule 
of the clergy until 1806, when the Society of Jesus was partially 
restored in the United States. All the problems that dolt with 
this Chapter Meeting have an important bearing on the history 
of the Church in the earlier half of the nineteenth century; but 
among these problems the one which interests us most and which 
very soon begins to centre itself around Father John Carroll, is 
the question of the superiorslup over the Church in the Republic 
Two events of the Chapter need to be recorded. The first «M 
the appointment (November, 1783) of a Comtaittee of Five to 
draw up a Petition to the Holy See, asking that Father John 
Lewis be formally constituted the Superior of the Church in the 
United States, with certain episcopal privil^;es — those of admin- 
istering the Sacrament of Confimiation, blessing chalices and 
altar stones, and giving faculties to new-comers in the mission. 
This Petition, composed by Fathers Lewis, Diderick, Matthews, 
Walton, and John Carroll, gives us a dearer idea of the attitude 
of the clergy towards the problem of a hierarchy of jurisdictton 
in the American Church : 

Most Holy Father: 

We, John Lewis, Bernard Dideridc, Ignatius Matthews, James Waltcm 
and John Carroll, missionary priests, residing in the Thirteen United States 
of North America, assembled together from the neighboring stations to 
take counsel for the good of the missions, our fellow-priests residing in the 
more remote parts of this missim agreeing herein and approving by letter, 
in oar name and in the common name of our brethren, with all respect 
represent to your Holiness, that we, placed under the recent supreme 
dominion of the United States, can no longer have recourse, as form- 
erly, [or necessary spiritual jurisdiction to the Bishops and Vicars- 
Apostolic residing in different and foreign States (for this has very 
frequently been intimated to ns in very positive terms by the rulers of 
this Republic), nor recognize any one of them as our ecclesiastical 
Superior, without open oSense of tliis supreme civil magistracy and politi- 
csJ goremment. Wherefore we, placed in this di£Bcult position, have 
recourse to your Holiness, htunbly beseeching you to vouchsafe to con- 
firm anew the ecdetiastical Superior whom we dow hav^ namely, John 
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Lewis, a prieat already approved and confirmed by the Vicar-Apostolic 
of London, to whom this whole mission was subject before the change 
of political government, and to delegate to him the power of granting 
the necessary faculties to priests coming into these missions, as it shall 
seem expedient; that said Superior may delegate this power to at least 
one or more of the most suitable missionaries as the necessity and dis- 
tance of time and place may require. 

Moreover, as tliere is no bishop in these regions who can bless the 
holy oils, of which we were deprived for several years during the confusion 
of the war, no one to bless the chalices and altar stones needed, no one 
to administer the Sacrament of Confirmation, we humbly beseech your 
Holiness to empower the said John Lewis, priest, Superior, to perform 
these things in the present necessity, and until otherwise provided for 
this mission by your Holiness, that om' faithful, living in many dangers, 
may be no longer deprived of tlie Sacrament of Confirmation nor die 
without Extreme Unction according to the rite of the Church. 

Moreover, we also pray your Holiness to bestow on this mission the 
indu^ences of the Jubilee, and to extend to the missionaries the ample 
faculties which may seem seasonable in these vast and remote regions 
racked by a Icmg bitter war, where on account of the constant military 
movements, neither the Jubilee on the exaltation of your Holiness to the 
See of Peter, nor the Jubilee of the year 1775, could be promulgated, much 
less celebrated or enjoyed. 

This, Most Holy Father, is what the aforesaid petitioners, missionary 
priests in these regions of United North America, humbly solicit from 
your Holiness' supreme vrisdom and providence for the good of the 
Catholic Religion.* 

Shea says that this Petition, which is not dated in the original, 
was forwarded through Cardinal Borrotneo. Evidently it waa 
presented to Pius VI, as it is still among the Propaganda Ar- 
chives.* When its contents became known to the rest of the 
American clergy, it was feared by some that it was not suffic- 
iently respectful in tone, and accordingly another Committee, 
of which John Carroll was a member, was appointed to draft a 
second Petition. This second request for a Superior contained 
the modification that they be permitted to elect their own Super- 
ior; it declared also that the United States Goveriunent would 
not permit the presence of a bishop in the coimtry. Father 
Carroll was instructed to send this second Petition to the Holy 
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Father through 3 friend at Rome. Accompanying the Petition 
was a letter from Carroll instructing his friend on the mind of 
the American clergy toward the establishment of a hierarchy in 
the United States. 

You are not ignorant that in these United States our reliffioui ■ystem 
has undergone a revolution, if possible, more extraordinary than our 
political one. In all of them free toleration is allowed to Christians of 
evetjr denomination ; and particularly in the States of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, a communication of all civil rights, 
without distinction or diminution, is extended to those of our religion. 
This is a blessing and advantage which it is our duty to preserve and 
improve, with the utmost pnidence, by demeaning ourselves en all occa- 
sions as subjects zealously attached to our government and avoiding to 
give any jealousies on account of any dependence on foreign jurisdic- 
tions more than that which is essential to our religion, an acknowledg- 
ment of the Pope's spiritual supremacy over the whole Christian world. 
You know that we of the clergy have heretofore resorted to the Vicar- 
Apostolic of the I^ondon District tor the exercise of spiritual powers, but 
being well acquainted with the temper of Congress, of our assemblies 
and the people at large, we are firmly of opinion that we shall not be 
Buffered to continue under such a jurisdiction whenever it becomes Imown 
to the publidc. You may be assured of this from the following fact 
The clergy of the Church of England were heretofore subject to the 
Bishop of London, but the umbrage taken at this dependence was so 
great, that notwithstanding the power and prevalence of that sect they 
could find no other method to allay jealousies, than by withdrawing 
themselves as they have lately done, fmn all obedience to him. 

Being therefore thus circumstanced, we think it not only adviseable 
in us, but in a manner obligatory, {to solicit the Holy See to place the 
episcopal powers, at least such as are most essential, in the hands of one 
amongst us, whose virtue, knowledge, _ and integrity of faith, shall be 
certified by ourselves. We shall annex to this letter such powers as we 
judge it absolutely necessary he should be invested with. We might add 
many very cogent reasons for having amongst us, a person thus em- 
povirered, and for want of whom 4t is impossible to conceive the incon- 
venience happening every day. If it be possible to obtain a grant from 
Rome for vesting these powers in our Superior pro temport, it would be 
most desirable. We shall endeavor to have yon aided in this application, 
by a recommendation, if possible, from our own country and the minister 
of France. You will know how to avail yourself of so favorable a Rus- 
sian minister at Rome; and if Ur. Thorpe will be pleased to undertake 
the management of the business there, we will with cheerfulness and 
gratitude answer all txpaarn whidi he may incur in the prosecution of it. 
He will be the judge, how and whether the annexed petition ought in 
prudence to be presented to His Holiness, but at all events the powers 
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mtained, are those whidi we wish our Superior to be invested 



Father Carroll's views on the question of establishing the 
American hierarchy were always guided by this distinction. He 
could see no other way of meeting fairly and honestly the Amer- 
ican attitude toward "foreign jurisdiction," except by the ap- 
pointment of a Bishop Ordinary with his see in the United 
States. He instructs his correspondent, therefore, that the Su- 
perior asked for in the Petition should have episcopal powers. 

The second event was the formal presentation by Father John 
Carroll at the last meeting (October 11, 1784) of the Chapter 
of Father Thorpe's letter from Rome, dated June 9, 1784, 
which reached Rock Creek on August 20, 1784, announcing 
to Carroll the fact that the Holy See had chosen him as prefect- 
apostolic of the Church here, and that as soon as the necessary 
information on the state of the Church reached Propaganda, 
the Holy See would promote him to the dignity and character 
of a bishop. Father Thorpe's letter was discussed by the Chap- 
ter at the last meetit^ of the del^ates, October 11, 1784, with 
the foUowii^ result: 

The business of Mr, Thorpe's letter was next considered by the Chapter 
and the following resolves passed. It is the opinion of the majority of 
the Chapter, that a Superior in spiritualibut with powers to give con- 
firmation, grant faculties, dispensations, bless oils, etc, is adequate to 
the present exigencies of religion in this country. Resolved tlierefore: 
I. That a Bishop is at present unnecessary, a. That, if one be sent, it is 
decided by the majority of the Chapter, that he shall not be entitled to 
any support from tbe present estates of the Clergy. 3. That a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to prepare and give an answer to Rome, 
coaformable to the above resolution. The committee chosen to meet at 
tbe White-Marsh are Messrs. Bernard Diderick, Ignatius Matthews, and 
Joseph UoaltyM 

Father Carroll had also received the news of his appointment 
as prefect-apostolic and of the future bishopric, on September 
18, 1784, from Father Charles Plowden's letter of July 3, 1784. 
Plowden's letter is a frank avowal of the French intrigue, which 
forms the subject of the next chapter, and it is clearly the prevail- 

■* BalHmer* CaHt4dral AnUvtt, Special C-A4 (ia CuroU'i hand); cf. S>u, ef. 
tit., p. an. 

■^ HmiBi^ of. eb., DacamcDtt, toL 1, part il, p. Sjj. 
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ing Ei^lish attitude on the Church which the Revolution had 
removed from English jurisdiction: 

It appears, however, to me, a great incwigruity that a negotiation should 
be carried on between the American States and the Court of Rome upon 
aSairi of the Catholic Religion without the participation of the priestt 
who stre actually in the country. If Dr. Franklin reflects, he must see 
the impropriety of such an act and be sensible that your dvil and eccle- 
siasticai rights may be much prejudiced by it. It is not improbable that 
the ultimate answer of the States and of Franklin will be that your 
country is open to the Roman Catholic as well as to other religions, 
leaving the manner of establishing it to the Pope, that is, to the Propa- 
ganda. This is just the answer lately given by the King of Sweden 
daring his residence at Rome. In consequence of it a Vicar-Apostolic is 
named to go to Stockholm, and a sum of money is given to build a 
Catholic Church. Now, as Franklin may be presumed to be less in- 
formed than we could wish upon these matters, I have desired Messrs. 
Sewall, Hoskins, and Mattingly to write to him with a view of giving 
him information, and as you are personally acquainted with him, I trust 
}0U will zealously do the same. A confidential representation will come 
with better grace from American Catholic clergymen than from British- 
bom priests ... I have suggested to them to entreat Franklin not to con- 
cur in any proposal which may be detrimental to the tranquillity and pros- 
perity [of yotu' Church] .... I have had the consolation to recdve 
information that on the 9th of last month the Propaganda had sent off 
ample faculties, according to the tenor of the petition, with power to 
give the Sacrament of Confirmation to you, and that you are to be 
appointed Bishop and Vicar-Apostolic as soon as proper information can be 
procured from America. I heartily congratulate with religion, you and 
your country. Mr. Thorpe and the Cardinal judged that the Memorial 
which came to Rome in the name of Messrs. John Lewis and his assocrates 
could not be presented in its own full shape; it demanded too much, it 
demanded it in a manner too immethodical, and it would have given 
occasion to too many comments which at such a distance from informa- 
tion could not well be answered. You cannot be ignorant that prudence 
was highly requisite as well to obtain your request as to remove every 
occasion to the gentlemen of Propaganda introducing their own preten- 
sions . . . They must have some motive for delegating you with plenitude 
of power while the negotiation between Doria and Franklin is yet im- 
determined. Perhaps they feared that it might result in the establishing 
a Bishop in Ordinary which would at once withdraw the American Mis- 
sions from their control. Our friends at Rome have taken much pains 
to inculcate the danger of introducing any alien or foreigners with spiritual 
powers into your Missions, and, it seems, with some success." 
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Father Carroll replied the day he received this letter (Sep- 
tember 15, 1784) : "Nothing can place in a stronger light the 
aversioa to the remains of the Society than the observation made 
by you of a negotiation being carried on relative to the affairs of 
religion with Dr. Franklin, without ever deigning to apply for 
information to the Catholic clergy of this country," When John 
Carroll first heard that the Paris Nuncio, Doria Pamphili, was 
consulting his friend, Franklin, on the question of episcopal gov- 
ernment in the United States, he was on the point of writing at 
once to the American envoy, but he feared that such a procedure 
would place him in "a conspicuous point of view." No one 
realized more keenly than Carroll the necessity of spiritual inde- 
pendence from every foreign court, the Holy See alone excepted ; 
and the French intrigue, while it accidentally hastened his own 
iqq>ointment, became very distasteful to him. "I do assure you, 
dear Charles," he wrote, "that nothing personal to myself, ex- 
cepting the dissolution of the Society, ever gave me so much 
concern [as the news in your letter]. And, if a meeting of our 
gentlemen held the ninth of October agree in thinking that I can 
decline the intended ofhce without grievous inconvenieDce, I shall 
certainly do so." 

Meanwhile, the Committee of Three, appointed in the meeting 
of October 11, 1784, set to work on the proposed Memorial to 
Rome against the appointment of a Bishop. On December 9, 
1784, Father Diderick, who led the opposition to the introduction 
of q>iscopal government in the United States, sent Father Car- 
roll a copy of the Memorial, with the following letter : 

Port Tobacco, Dtcember p, 1784. 
Rev. Sir ; We send yon a copy of the letter we have drawn up to Mnd 
to Rome. We hope it will not be disagreeable to you, as your intended 
promotioD seenied to give you mocfa uneasiness. We should be happy, 
in case of a bishop's being appointed here, that you should be the person, 
as we have not any objection to your person and qualities. But at we 
look upon it to be unnecessary and hurtful to the good of religion, we have 
sent this letter according to what was detennined in chapter. 
We are, with due respect, Rev. Sir, 

Your moti obed't and hmiAU servants, 
Bebnabd Diderick, 
IcKATias Mattbkws.^* 
■• Cmncu, in the Vnifd Stem CathMc Utatiut, vol. lii, p. 797, 
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The Memorial was as follows : 

Most Holy Father: 

Of tbe twenty-two secular priests living in the thirteen United States 
of North America, six were appointed a few months ago to deliberate 
together upon the welfare of the Catholics in this part of the world. 
Having assembled for this purpose they expressed the opinion that there 
is not the least necessity for a bishop in this country, because there is no 
institution as yet for the education of youth, and their subsequent prepara- 
tion for holy orders. I, Bernard Diderick, have been requested by the 
committee to notify your holiness of this sentiment, aiul to acqtutint yon 
also with the following circumstances: 

I. The majority of the Protestant population here are averse to « 
Rotnan Catholic prelate, and for this reason the episcopal office if mtro- 
duced would most likely awalcen their jealousy against us. 

3. We arc not able to support a bishop in a manner becoming hia 
station, and at the same time to supply the necessary wants of our fellow 
laborers in the ministry; moreover, the Catholics cannot be induced to 
aid us with their means in effecting this object. 

3. Were it even admitted that the two points just mentioned would 
present nif difficulty, we are entirely at a loss to see how the greater 
number of missionaries, whose cooperation would be so very desirable in 
this immense region, could be furnished with the means of passiuff to 
this country. 

We therefore humbly entreat Your Holiness not to persist in the 
design of cmiferring the episcopal dignity upon any individual in these 
parts, unless the necessary provision be made in some other quarter for 
his support Should Your Holiness entertam a different view, it would 
be a source of much affliction to us, while at the same time we are ctm- 
vinced that it will be much more detrimental than otherwise to the interest 
of religion; for at it has pleased Yow Holiness to appoint one of our 
body to adminuter confirmation, consecrate altar-stones, bless the holy 
oils, and grant dispensations in the prohibited degrees, this appointment 
is equally advantageous for the good of religion.^* 

Carroll's sentimeiits on the Memorial are expressed in a letter 
to Father Thorpe, dated Maryland, near Georgetown, February 
17, 1785, which follows in its chronological place ia the series of 
documents given in the next chapter. "At the same meeting," he 
says, "but after I had left it thro' indisposition, a direction was 
given to Messrs. Diderick, Mosely and Matthews to write you 
a letter (I believe likewise a Memorial to the Pope) against the 

■■ liid., pp. nj-nt. The eoDtcmporarj copic* of thtae dacamsiti arc In A* 
Baltimtr* CathHr^ AreUvtt, SpccU C-Aj, bM Ibcy >r« aa bidlr worn with •§• 
dat I conM bM coB^ir* than wWi Hoflui. 
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ajqwinttnent of a bishop. I hear that this displeased many of 
those absent from the meeting, and that it is not certain whether 
the measure is to be carried into execution. Mr. Diderick has 
shown me a copy of his intended letter to you, of his Memorial, 
and of a letter to Cardl. Borromeo. He has no other introduc- 
tion to write to this worthy Cardinal than the information com- 
municated to me by our common friend Plowden, of his great 
worth and friendly disposition to you. I made objections to 
scnne parts of his letters ; and I cannot tell, as I mentioned before, 
whether they will be sent. It is matter of surprise to me that 
be was nominated to the Commission of Three; he is truly a 
zealous, painstaking Clergyman; but not sufficiently prudent, 
and conversant in the world, or capable of conducting such a 
business with the circumspection necessary to be used by us 
towards our own Government, and the Coi^. of the Prop- 
aganda." " 

The First Chapter Meeting was scarcely over when Father 
Carrol] received a third notification of his appointment in a 
letter from the French Charg^ d'affaires. Barbe de Marbois, 
dated New York, October 27, 1784; and finally on November 
26, 1789, he received the official documents from Rome, sent 
(June 9, 1784) by Cardinal Antonelli, the Prefect of Propa- 
ganda. The Chapter Petition in favor of Father Lewis and the 
Diderick Memorial did not arrive in time to prevent Father 
Carroll's appointment, but they had the desired effect of delayit^ 
the jq^KHntment of a bishop for the United States until 1789. 
Another factor, quite foreign to the best interests of the American 
Chtirch, had intervened in the meantime, and this factor it was 
which actually hastened Carroll's appointment as prefect- 
apostolic This was an intrigue at Paris for what Shea calls 
"the enslavement of the Catholics in this country." '• 

» GuiuiT, Attoimtmni af Fathtr Jah* CatnU. tt<., in the CathoUt HUorteal 
RtpitK, ToL *), p. JJ7. The IctWc li la tbc BatHmon Catkidrai Arthivtt, Cmc gA-Fi. 
■■ Of. (it., tol. U, p. »j notb 
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CHAPTER XIII 

FRENCH ECCLESIASTICAL INTERFERENCE IN THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH 

(i;«3-i784) 

At the very time when the American cler^ were holding their 
meetiiigs at Whitemarsh for the purpose of reorganizing the 
government of the Church under one of themselves, who would 
be subject in spiritual affairs to the Holy See only, and thus be 
free, as the Republic was, from all foreign alliances, an interest- 
ing and significant series of negotiations was being promoted in 
Europe, and especially at Paris, the object of which was to place 
the nascent American Church under French control. France had 
proven herself America's noblest and most generous friend 
during the Revolution. In December, 1776, an American mission 
at Paris, presided over by Benjamin Franklin, had formally 
asked the assistance of the French Government in the great 
struggle for independence. That the policy of France was to 
take advantage of England's conflict with the American colonies 
was understood by all at that time. France was still smart- 
ing under the defeat she sustained in the Seven Years* War 
and she was reo^nized as the chief sufferer among the conti- 
nental nations which had been humiliated by England. America's 
independence would be a great check upon the arrogance of 
the British Navy. The Secretary of Foreign Affairs in France 
at that time, the Count de Vergennes, was not only in favour 
of immediate intervention in behalf of the rebelling colo- 
nists, but was also a warm personal friend of Franklin.^ Bur- 
goyne's surrender, or, as it was called, to spare the English 
general's feelings, the "convention between Lieutenant-General 
Burgoyne and Major-General Gates," on October 17, 1777, 
marked the turning point in the war.* From that date down to 

* filBu, Stnggt* fot AmtricaH Indttn. 
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the victory at Yorktown the Revolution became an international 
affair. The news readied Paris in December, 1777, and its imme- 
diate effect was to hasten the Alliance with France. This was 
signed on January 17, 1778. Soldiers, money, warships, and 
supplies were to be furnished to the stn^;gling colonists. Ulti- 
mate victory for the Americans was now a certainty. Franklin, 
in his house at Passy, a suburb of Paris, gathered around him 
the best men of the French capital, and it was throt^h his shrewd- 
ness and statesmanship that the Alliance was kept in vigorous 
activi^ until the end of the war. It must be remembered that 
France was a great Catholic country at this time.* The King, 
Louis XVI, mediocre as he was in statesmanship, was a most 
Christian Kit^ in more than name, and there is no doubt that 
every aspect of the future of the new nation then coming into 
existence was discussed between him and his ministers. The 
French Alliance, as is well-known, was denounced by the Loyalists 
in America as "a horror and an infamy worse than the Declara- 
tion of Independence." That Protestant colonists should ally 
themselves with the great Roman Catholic monarchy, the andent 
enemy of the Anglo-Saxon race, and ally themselves for the 
purpose of making war upon their own faithful and loving 
mother, England, was a depth of d^radation to which, they de- 
clared, they had thought it impossible for Americans to descend. 
"They saw in it nothit^ but ruin, and the Romanizit^ of Amer- 
ica under despotic government." * 

It is hard to enter iqwn the story of the effort made in France 
at this time (1783-1784) to give an organized hierarchy to the 
Church in the new Republic, vrithout considerat4e suspidon of 
all concerned. The leading fact to be kept in mind, however, for 
a cautious judgment on the whole episode, is Franklin's prompt 
acquiescence in the appointment of John Carroll once the latter's 
name was seriously considered. The whole matter can be easily 



•errica. Hit ipetich in the Honie of Conmioai, oo Decanbcr ii, 1770, la fmr nt 
freadon of wccnbip ind tbe ■brogition gf Ac tot oatli for Catholic Hititia* wu tha 
btcioniBC of the debate which led 19 to the rdirf which came to the Catlwlio in 
RnCUnd la 17^8. 

* a. Tkt Pmid, Cttrg^t Gift to Amtricm, ia the CttkcUc Ubul. nL njli, do. S. 

* 7li>nt, Bf. til., nd. 11, p. no; cf. Vxm Tthi, LajtJittt to Amtrka, pp. iia-ijti, 
for an cxcaDcnt aommaty of the loT>ll«t pelat of rinr; Kin, Halts a» Fftnto-Amtrt 
cam RridiMw im ijjt, in the Rnord*, nl. x^j, pp. iji-ija. 
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followed in the diplomatic and ecclesiastical correspondence of 
the time.' 

In the Instruction' sent by the Cot^r^ation of Prop^anda 
Fide to Prince Doria Pamphili, Archbishop of Seleuda, and 
Apostolic Nuncio at Paris, dated January 15, 1783, the Nuncio is 
reminded that the occasion of the general peace which was to be 
concluded among the nations of Europe was an important one 
for the future of the Church in the new Republic across the seas. 
He is informed that up to the outbreak of the Revolutdonary War, 
all the possessions of Ki^Iand on the continent or on the islands 
of America were under the spiritual jurisdiction of the Vicar- 
Apostolic of London. "The approaching declaration of the inde- 
pendence of all those provinces," he is informed, "will destroy 
the bonds of their political and civil subordination to the British 
government ; it will thereby destroy all bonds in rel^ous matters, 
and, therefore, the Vicar-Apostolic of London will be deprived 
of the influence and direction he has exercised until now in the 
religious affairs of those provinces." ' The Nuncio should, there- 
fore, exert his own power with the Court of France, to the end 
that, through the infiuence which the King has with the leaders 
of the American Congress, he may obtain the insertion of an 
article in the Treaty of Peace "concerning the free exercise and 
the maintenance of the Catholic religion." His Most Christian 
Majesty, Louis XVL was to be approached on the question of 
assimiii^ the royal patronage of the Church in the new Republic. 
A plan for establishing new missions and for sendtt^ mission- 
aries to the new Republic was to be discussed, if the opportun- 
ity offered itself. A most desirable method of organizing the 
Church in the United States "would be to establish in one of the 
principal dties a Vicar-Apostolic, with episcopal character, 
chosen from among the subjects of the new Republic, who should 

* TbcM i>BciHii«il4 (on the ■ppoiDtmeiit of tbc fint Biibop of B>Itinx>rc) ippcarcd 
in tlie orisliul French, Italiui, and L*ttn in the Amirica* HitlericMl RtvUt* for Jiilr> 
igio, pp. 8iii-8jg. Their were copied at Rone by Fiofener Carl SiukII Fiah, while 
be una engated on hia CnUt lo Ihr Jf oMrfaJj f«r Anttrican Hutory in Ram»n and otJur 
ItaHan Arckivti (Waaliiii|>lon, igii), and were trvulated into £n^iah and pnbliaiied 
bjF the late American Church hiatorian, Bev. Edward I. Derilt, SJ., in the Rtcordt 
of the American Catholic Hiatorlcal Society of Philaddphia, ml. ixl, pp. igj-ajfi, aiMl 
were later printed aepatatdr. The)' are died here a* Fitk-Dtvitt TrBtucrifti. 

* For the diplomatic and hiatorical value o£ tfaeae Inatructiona, cf- CAUCmi-Uaxa^ 
Rtca4il i*t Inttmellviu GhUraUt tux Noncti d4 Pianin, pp. j-g, Bmaaels, igt4. 

' Protos'iula ArcMvtt, Ittmrioni, toL i, ff. 41-44: FUk-DmIt TranKrifti, p. 4. 
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receive from the Holy See powers for the spiritual government 
of the Catholics of all those regions, and who, thereafter, should 
receive the charge of establishing various missionary stations, 
more or less numerous, according to the requirements of each 
province." ■ A bishop vicar-apostolic was proposed by the Holy 
See, not only because he would be able to guide the Church and 
confer on the Catholics all they needed to render their spiritual 
life onnplete, but also because "national jealousy could thus be 
obviated, by not constraining these new republicans to receive 
those sacraments [Conftrmation and Holy Orders] from foreign 
bish(q)s." • The Holy See recc^nized that the members of the 
American Congress might not be willing to allow a Catholic 
bishop to enter the United States; if such should prove to be 
the case, a native American might be appointed prefect, with the 
title of vicar-apostolic, enjoying episcopal power, except for 
the administration of Holy Orders. The rule is laid down in this 
Instruction to the Nuncio that if, by any chance, a native Amer- 
ican be found worthy for this important post, he should be pre- 
ferred, whether for the simple prefecture or for the vicariate- 
apostolic. If an available American should not be found, then 
Congress should be asked to allow a foreigner to be appointed. 
It would tq)pear also from the text of the Instruction that Con- 
gress was to be given the privil^e of stating whether the choice 
was acceptable or not The maintenance of the new ecclesiastical 
head in the United States should also be discussed, and in case 
no help be proffered, the Congr^ation of Propaganda Fide 
would be ready to assign an allowance to the new bishop, to the 
prefect, or the vicar-apostolic. The Holy See no doubt hoped 
that if the missionaries who would go to America were French- 
men, the King would assist them "from his royal and liberal 
munificence." 

Less than a month later, on February lo, 1783, Doria Pam- 
phili replied to Cardinal Antonelli that he had transmitted His 
Eminence's wishes to the Prime Minister, ("oimt de Vergennes," 



■ Prift. Arch., aid.. Fith-DnUI Tntuctiftt, p. s- 

* Ibid, 

" Cturlct GnvicT VciseniM*, Prime Mia<M«r of France, bom at Dijon in 171^1 
died at Paria, 1787. EMtred tbt diplooatie acnicc ander Cbavigny, Fiencii ambiuB- 
dor *t Liibon. Appointed in ryta, UinlMet to EtcMor at Trim. Six rcsrt I*ter, 
became ambaaudor at CoaatantiiMiple^ Becalled in 1768, m> later (1771) appointed 
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at a conference held on Tuesday of the preceding week. Article 
VIII of the peace preliminaries (signed on November 30, 1782) 
between Ei^Iand and America, had secured rdigious peace to 
the new Republic. The Prime Minister saw no difficulty in 
establishing a vicariate-apostolic in America, with an American 
havit^ episcopal power, and the Nundo begged him to inform 
Mr. Franklin, the minister plenipotentiary of the new Republic, 
that he desired to treat with him on this important matter. The 
main object of France in the war was American Independence, 
and while John Jay and John Adams, two of the Americaa com- 
missioners, were very suspicious of the intentions of France, 
Franklin never lost his complete confidence in our ally. France 
had been forced to give up 50 much for the hard-won indq>end- 
ence of the new Republic that it is not surprising to find Franklin 
willing, probably anxious, partially to recompense France by 
allowing the French Government to have control over the Church 
in the United States.'^ 

Cardinal Antonelli replied on March 19, 1783, telling the 
Nundo what a great consolation his letter of February 10 had 
been to all in Rome. He is especially cheered by the hope that 
Catholic missionaries will be tolerated in the United States and 
that a native vicar-apostolic will be permitted to reside in the 
new Republic,** Six months were to pass before the Nundo 
was able to report on the results of his promised interview with 



to Stoddxtlra. Lonii XVI ftit him tbe p«M of Staatrr of Fordcn A&Un. tnd it 
wu in tUf capadtT Ibit be condudcd the Fimiico-Ainerlcan allliiKC on JanBU7 »f, 
177S. Had be lired, it hu been nid, he tuisht biTe prerented the Frtoch Rerglntiaii. 

» Prep. Arch., Scritttirw riftrilt, Amtrict Cntnlt. roL il, f. tU; Fuh-Dn^ 
Trotuerifti, pp. 6-7. 

■■ Two intereitiiii doeoinQiti find > pUce bere in order of dme, tbotuii thej 
hive little beiritic od the qucMion nader diKuiiion. The firit It ■ letter from thi 
Cipucfain, Fulber Sii][dtiiu de FriboniXi dated Iile oi Su Domiivo, Jniie ij, 17S], 
to Prapatand*, alliiic ■ttenlioa to the nd atate of the Catbdici in the Cuollnai, sod 
atmotmdDC bla willingticH to (o to tbe faithful there, il tbe Holy Sea mold (JTe htm 
proper attthoritj. He expbiiu that be ii well *ened in Freadi and Cennui and 
eonld taallj perfect blnuelf ia Encllah. Propatanda replied on Scptonber tj, i^S). 
praiiiDC tail treat «al, but postponed aeceptlnc bii worthr offer nntil aomc aort of 
ccdMtaitlea] lovaniaeot be act ttp in the oew Rtpublic Father SolpltiBa vrote bIm 
on Jtdy S, 1783, iMint bii deaire before Cardinal Antonelli, and on March 13, 17S4, 
■ rimilar aniwer, if not in the ideMieil tenoa to that of September 37, ma lent to 
tte food friar. TUi is a food example of tbe amdetj expreaied bj Cairoll (n hia lAen 
to Pbwden In I7<a> that apoMolic men, ttdng tbe atate of tbe dtifj In th« 
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Mr, Franklin. On September i, 1783, two days before the 
definitive treaty of peace was signed, Doria FamphiU wrote to the 
Cardinal, telling him that he was transmittii^ a dossier of three 
p^>ers, marked A, B, and C, respectively, relating to the organi- 
zation of the Church in the United States and giving to the 
prefect a complete account of the n^otiations entered into up to 
that date: 

I have the honor of transmitting to ymir Eminence, herewith, three 
papers marked A, B, and C, respectively, and relating to the establishment 
of 'apostolic missions in the new republic of the United States of America, 
whidi matter was committed to tne. The first is a copy of a note or 
memorandum, that I sent to Mr. Franklin, minister plenipotentiary of 
the new republic, the second and third are copies of a note of Mr. 
Franklin and of some observations made by him on the subject of my 
note ]USt mentioned. In order to take time to send a categorical rtjily 
to Mr. Franklin, I merely acknowledged the receipt of these mperi, ia 
which yottr Eminence wiEl find Mr. Franklin to be of opinion that onr 
conrt, or, in other words, the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, 
will be free to take all measures that may be useful to the Catholic* 
of America without infringing the constitutions, and that the congress 
will not fail tadtly to approve the choice that the Sacred Congregatioa 
may make in concert with the minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of a French ecclesiastic, who, residing, in France, may regulate 
the affairs of Catholics in America, throu^ a suffragan there. In this 
connection, I am of the opinion that, rather than a French ecclesiastic, 
(he apostolic nuncio for the time being in France, in concert with that 
Sacred Congregation, might, himself, invest an ecclesiastic with the 
character of bishop, of prefect, or of vicar-apostolic for the government 
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in quution. There being in America, as Mr. Franklin says in his Dote C, 
no college or establishment in which a Catholic ecclesiastic may receive 
the instruction that it is necessary {or him to have, nor tlie hope of a 
public appropriation for such a purpose, Your Eminence will recognize 
that recourse must be had to other means in this connection, and that 
those suggested by Mr. Franklin in his note C, concerning the four 
est^lislunents of English Religious that exist in France, could not, and 
should not, be proposed, much less, accepted. The last paragraph of 
that note deserves all attention, tending as it does, to the attdnment of 
desirable ends. I have thought it well to give information of the cxm- 
tents of these papers to the Count of Vergennes, a true statesman, full 
of leal and attachment for our holy Catholic religion; and as I begged 
of him to facilitate the means of establishing a college in France for 
the education of as many priests as may be necessary for the spiritual 
welfare of the Roman Catholics who now are, or may come to be, in the 
States of the new republic, the royal minister, assuring me that he will 
give all the assistance that it may be in his power to lend in that con- 
nection, suggested that I speak to Monseignetir the Bishop of Autim, 
minister of ecclesiastical benefices of this . realm, in order that he, by 
his lights, and by his good offices, may assist in the establishment of the 
proposed college, at St. Malo, Nantes, L'Orient, or any other city of 
France, near the coast, it being necessary, however, 6rst to obtain the 
requisite funds, and to know, approximately, the number of priests that 
the Roman Catholics of the United States may need, and whether there 
be in that country, individuals inclined to undertake the studies and to 
adopt the ecclesiastical state. Accordingly, I had an interview with 
Monseigneur the Bishop of Autun, on Wednesday, and we agreed to 
confer together, on Saturday of last week, with the Count of Vergennes. 
To this end, on the day appointed, I went to Versailles, and the Count of 
Vergennes, as well as the above-named prelate, showed himself to be desir- 
ous of obtaining the funds necessary for so important an end. While this 
matter is being thought over, I trust that your Eminence will give me 
what information you have in regard to the mission of North America, 
and will obtain further information from the prelate who is in charge 
of that mission, requesting him to give the number of priests tliat are 
in those states, and the number of them that may be needed there. In 
quest of this information, after receiving the answer of Your Eminence, 
I will endeavor to obtain that the Count of Vergennes write to the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, who has been minister plenipotentiary of the 
Most Chrbtian King to the United States of North America for the 
last three years, and who is much esteemed and loved there.>* 

The first note (Note A) is a copy of a memorandtitn which the 
Nuncio had sent to Mr. Franklin on July 28, 1783, requesting him 
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to transmit the same to the American Congress and to support 
it with his influence : 

Before the revolution that has just been consummated in North America, 
the Catholics and the missionaries of those provinces were in spiritual 
depoKknce upon the Vicar-Apostolic residing at London. It is obvious 
that this arrangement can not be continued; but, as it is essentia] tiiat 
the Catholic subjects of the United Stales have an ecclesiastic to govern 
them in what concerns thdr religion, the Coogregation of Propaganda 
Fide, which exists at Rome with a view to the eitablisbment and preser- 
vation of the missions, has determined to propose to the Congress the 
installation of one of their Catholic subjects, in some city of the United 
States of North America, with the powers of Vicar -Apostolic and with 
the character of Bishop, or simply as Prefect-Apostolic. The estab- 
lishment of a Bishop Vicar- Apostolic seems to be preferable, all the 
more, unce this would enable the Catholic subjects of the United States 
to receive Confirmation and Holy Orders in their own country, instead 
of being obliged to go to foreign countries to receive those Sacraments; 
and as it might happen at times, that no one be found among the subjects 
of the United States qualified to be entrusted with the spiritual govern- 
ment, whether as Bishop or as Prefect- Apostolic, it would be necessary 
in such cases that Congress be pleased to consent that the choice be 
made amcmg the Bishops of a fweign xafxm, the most friendly to the 
United SUtes>* 

Shea tells us that the Nuncio transmitted also to the French 
Minister in the United States, the Chevalier de la Luzerne, a 
similar letter addressed to the "Senior Catholic Missionary in 
the United States." Note B is a resume of Franklin's reply to 
the Nuncio. The American Minister, after mature reflection on 
the matter contained in the Nuncio's letter of July 28, decided 
that "it would be absolutely useless to send it to Congress, which, 
according to its power and constitution, cannot and shotUd not in 
any case intervene in the ecclesiastical affairs of any sect of 
religion established in America." Mr. Franklin was of the opin- 
ion that the Holy See was entirely free in taking whatever 
measures might be useful to the Catholics of America, without 
infringing the Constitution, and that Congress would not fail to 
give a tacit approval of the choice made by the Sacred Congre- 
gation. But, as the Note goes on to say, it was understood that 
the choice in question would be "of a French ecclesiastic; who 

" iKi, p. It. 
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residing in France, may r^ulate the spiritual affairs of the 
Catholics who live, or who may come to establish tliemsetves, in 
those States, throi^h a suffragan residing in America." 

Obiervatictu on tht NoU of M. the Apostolic Ntutcio 
Mr. Franklin, after rfaduv the note of U. the Nuncio and reflecting 
apon it nuLturely, believes that it voald be absolutely useless to tend it 
to the Congress, which, according to its power and constitution cannot 
and should not, in any case, intervene in the ecclesiastical affairs of any 
sect or of any religion established in America. Each particular state has 
reserved to itself by its own constitution tht right to lu'otect its members, 
to tolerate their religious opinions and not to interfere with the matter, 
as long as they do not disturb civil order. 

Mr. Franklin is therefore of opinion that the Court of Rome may 
take, of its own initiative, all the measures that may be useful to the 
Catholics of America, without disregard to the constitutions and that 
Congress will not fail to give its tadt approval to die chmce that the 
Court of Rome in concert with the minister of the United States may 
make of a French Ecclesiastic who, residing in France, may regulate the 
spiritual affairs of the Catholics who may live or who may come to 
establish themselves in those states through a suffragan residing in 
America. 

Besides many political reasons that may make that arrangement desir- 
able, the Apostolic Nuncio must find in it many others that may be 
favorable to the intentions of the Court of Rome.'* 

The third Note (C) contained the surprising suggestion about 
the EngHsh colleges. The Cardinal-Prefect had stressed the 
necessity of maintenance for the vicar-apostolic of the new 
Republic, and Franklin suggests to the Nuncio that, since there is 
in America no college or establishment where a Catholic 
ecclesiastic might receive the necessary preparation, the four 
monasteries of the English Benedictine monks, the annual 
revenues of which amounted to almost 60,000 livres, might be 
used for this purpose. "It is possible," so runs Note C, "that the 
Kit^ of France, to please the Court of Rome and to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship with the United States, would permit 
these establishments to train, instruct, and in part support the 
ecclesiastics who would be used in America." 



The American revolution, by separating the interest of the ( 
from those of the mother country changes the relationi that booDd the 
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Catholics of America with those who lire in the English dominion. The 
onity of the presoit goveraiiKnt Mems to require that those bonds be 
diminished and weakened by taking from the British ministrjr all influ- 
ence over the subjects of the United States. 

In tiie greater number of the colcmtei, there is no endowment, no fixed 
revenue, for the support of a clergy of whatever dcncxnination ; I^egisla- 
Inre, riewing this subject from the standpoint of a more general freedom, 
bas been unwilling to make a public charge of a tAx that should be only 
voluntary and private. Neither is there a collie or public establishment 
where a Catholic ecclesiastic may receive necessary instruction. These 
■re two equally essential points to be considered. 

There are in France four establishntents of English monks, the total 
revenues of which may amount to 50,000 or 6o/)oo livret. These monks 
are few. The want of subjects makes those who remain useless at least 

It is possible that the King of France to please the Court of Some, 
and to strengthen the bonds of friendship with the United States, would 
permit these establishments to train, instruct and in part support the 
ccdeuastics who would be used in America. 

It would be expedient that one of the Bishops named by the Holy 
See should be a subject of the king, residing in France, in a position, 
always, to act in accordance with the Nuncio of His Holiness and the 
American minister, and to adopt with them the means of training the 
ecclesiastics, which might be agreeable to Congress and useful to Amer- 
ican Catholics .1* 



From these three memoranda It is clear that a definite policy 
regarding the American Church had been decided upon between 
March and September, 1783. Cardinal Antonelli's concession 
that a fore^ner might be chosen as head of the American Church 
was evidently being made capital of in Paris, and whoever orig- 
itiated the scheme found in Franklin a willing tool in the project 
for subjecting his Catholic fellow-dtizens to a foreign superior, 
nominated by FretKh influence and residing in France. The 
Ntmdo was not favorably disposed toward the suggestion that 
the property of the Anglo-Benedictine Congregation be confis- 
cated for the purpose of educating priests for the American 
Mbsion.^' Vergennes also saw the injustice of the proposal and 
intimated to the Nuncio that Talleyrand would be the proper 
official to consult in this aspect of the affair. By September, 
1783, therefore, the FreiKh scheme was fully developed. Besides 
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a French vicar-apostolic for the United States, with episcopal 
character, who would rule the Church here through a suffragan 
or vicar-general, an American Seminary was to be erected in 
one of the sea-coast towns of France, supported by the revenues 
of the English monastic establishments in France which were to 
be confiscated for this purpose. How much money would be 
necessary for the project would depend upon the number of 
priests needed in the United States. The Nuncio called on Talley- 
rand and a conference was agreed upon between Doria Pamphili, 
Talleyrand and Vergennes at Versailles. The Prime Minister 
and the Bishop of Autun both showed themselves desirous of 
carryii^ out the American Seminary plan. Accordingly, the 
Nuncio was directed to ask at Rome for further information on 
the American mission: namely, the number of priests already 
in the States, and the number that was still needed for the Church 
there. The Nuncio intended also, he tells Antonelli, to ask Ver- 
gemies to inquire from de la Luzerne, then French Minister at 
New York, "and who is much esteemed and loved there," for 
information on these two points. 

As we have seen, the American clergy, although ignorant up 
to this time of the intrigue, had already b^un to create thdr 
own organization during the peace year (1783-1784), The 
Whitemarsh meeting of the clergy on June 27, 1783, had decided 
upon a Ch^ter form of govenmient. Father John Lewis, the 
Vicar-General of the London Vicar-Apostolic up to the outbreak 
of the war, was the acknowledged head of the Church in the 
United Slates down to the General Chapter of the American 
Clergy, on November 6, 1783, when his nomination as superior 
for the whole Mission was sent to Rome. News of the pro- 
ceedings of the June meeting had no doubt been reported to 
the Nuncio, for his letter of September i, 1783, as has been seen 
above, contains a rather emphatic su^estion that silence on the 
whole plan should be kept : "On the other hand. Your Eminence 
will de^ to inform neither the ecclesiastic just mentioned (the 
superior of the Mission in the United States) nor anyone else, 
with the exception of the Holy Father, of my n^^ations with 
the Count de Vergennes and with Monscigneur the Bishop of 
Autun, since it is a question, as yet, of mere project, of which it 
would i>ot be well to speak before it be realized, or developed 
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sufficiently not to be frustrated by anyone who may regard the 
proposed establishment unfavorably." 

There were, indeed, several quarters from which opposition 
might legitimately be expected. The English Benedictines in 
France had dwindled to a mere shadow of their former greatness ; 
St. Edmund's Monastery in Paris, for example, was reduced to 
such a state that during the latter half of the eighteenth century 
"it was seriously considered whether it would not be as well to 
disband the house altogether." ** All the Ei^iish religious houses 
tn France were indeed to be swept away in the whirlwind of the 
French Revolution ten years later, their sequestration taking 
place on Feburary 18, 1793, a few days after the declaration of 
war between England and France;** but no religious Order, 
with the great antiquity of the Anglo-Benedictine Congregation 
behind it, could acquiesce without a protest in the heartless pro- 
ject contained in Franklin's Note C to the Nuncio. There was 
a lack of generosity in the plan if, as Taunton states, Benjamin 
Franklin during his stay in Paris (1776-1784), was a constant 
guest at St. Edmund's Monastery.*** Another source of opposition 
was naturally the American Catholics themselves. Priests and 
people were thoroughly imbued with the spirit of independence — ■ 
at that time more intense in American life than ever afterwards; 
and the proposal to place them under a "foreign prince or poten- 
tate," was obnoxious to a nation which had just forged its way 
to freedom, and at such awful cost. Whether the English Bene- 
dictines became aware of the Franklin proposal we do not know. 
Both Taunton and Ward are silent on the matter, and both had 
access to archives which should have contained documents on 
the subject had it been discussed. 

We know that the French vicar-^>ostolic project was first 
made known to Carroll through former English associates. Car- 
roll expressed his great surprise, as we have seen, in a letter to 
Plowden, dated September 15, 1784, that his old friend Dr. 
Franklin had become a party to the Nuncio's it^gue,*^ which, 
however, was not meeting with the success its leaders expected. 
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On September 27, 1783, Antonelli wrote to the Papal Nuncio 
at Paris, telling him that the Holy Father, Pius VI (1775-1799), 
had greatly commended his zeal and sagacity in having obtained 
the active cooperation of Vergennes and Talle3Tand "in this 
salutary work." He reminds the Nundo that "this Holy Con- 
gregation does not withdraw from its original offer to assist in 
the support of a vicar-apostolic endowed with episcopal char- 
acter, or of a bishop, if this should be preferred, whom it will 
be necessary to put at the head of the Catholics in the United 
States." Very wisely, Antonelli rejected "without further dis- 
cussion" the Franklin project of suppressing the four monas- 
teries of Ei^lish Benedictines in France. Antonelli's letter of 
this date is one of the most interesting in this correspondence; 

SefUniber 17, 17X3. 

Your Lordship has so well b^niii tl>c great matter of a plan for mia- 
sions in the provinces of the new republic of the United SbUei of Nmlh 
America that I do not doubt that ywi will K>on bring it to a most hap^ 
termination. The Holy Father, who has been informed of your actioii, 
has greatly commended your zeal, and your sagacity in having interested 
the Count of Vergennes and Monseignem' the Bishop of Autun in this 
salutary work, the former, for his protection as worthy Prime Minister, 
the latter, for the subsistence of the new workers, in view of his ministry 
of ecclesiastical benefices in that kingdom. This Holy Congregation, 
however, does not withdraw from its original offer to assist in the sup- 
port of the Vicar -Apostolic endowed with the episcopal character, or of 
a bishop, if this should be preferred, whom it will be necessary to put 
at the bead of the Catholics in the United States. 

Conformably with the judicious suggestions of Your Lordship, the 
following points should be established: 

I. The proposition of Mr. Franklin, to supfress the four monasteries 
of English-Benedictines that exist in France, should be rejected, without 
further discussion. Besides the odium that would be aroused in the 
nation, which would be highly displeasing to the pacific and generous 
spirit of His Most Christian Majesty, grievous injury would be done to 
the missions of England, if the four monasteries in question should be 
suppressed, since the English Benedictine Congregation, whidi furnishes 
nearly forty missionaries who work for the good of souls in England, 
would be reduced to the one monastery that, with the four in France, 
constitutes the total number of the convents of the worthy Gmgregation. 

II. The Nuncio to France, as Your Lordship opportunely suggested 
to Mr. Franklin, should have the supervision of these American missions, 
as is the case with the Nuncio at Brussels for the missi<»is of Holland, 
and he wcold cosne to an onderttaoding with the minister of the United 
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States at Paris, whenever it wu necessary to act in accordance with 
him for the greater good of those missions. This arrangement would 
also be compatible with an agent of the Vicar-Apostolic, or of the Bishop 
to be established in the United States, at Paris, in the person of some 
French ecclesiastic, who, upon occasion, would act in concert with the 
minister of those States and with the Mundo. It is to be desired that, 
some day, this new republic may have a Catholic minister at Paris; but, 
in the present circumstances, in which the minister is heretical, possibly 
Presbyterian, or Non-Conformist, which are the dominant sects in those 
states, it would be desirable to have a French ecclesiastic in private corre- 
spondence between the Nuncio and the minister. 

IIL It was suggested above, and is repeated now, that it appears very 
necessary to establish that the superior, who is to have jurisdiction over 
all the Catholics of the American Republic, be invested with the character 
of tnsbop, with the title of Vicar-Apostolic, or, if acceptable, that be be 
the bishop of a diocese in that country. He may take his title from 
any city in the provinces of that repoblic that may seem to be the one 
best adapted for his residence. As the greater number of Catholics are 
in Maryland and in Pennsylvania, it would appear that the residence 
dwuld be established in one of these two states; but it will be better to 
determine this point according to wliat may be most satisfactory to the 
minister and to the states. There is no doubt that all the missionaries 
should depend upon the Vicar-Apostolic, or Bishop, and receive from him 
their powers and destination among the various stations, according to 
requirements. And to that end, the Prelate will be invested with the 
most ample powers, as for instance, those of the first formula. 

IV. As to the subjects to be chosen, for the vicariate- apostolic, or 
the episcopacy, as well as for missi<niaries, present conditions seem 
clearly to indicate that they should be token from amoi^ the ecclesiastical 
subjects of His Most Christian Majesty. But if in time any native 
should be found available for the sacred ministry, there is no doubt that 
the Vicar or Bishop wonld be free to ordain him, and to employ him in 
the missions. 

V. It would be most useful to establish a college for the sole benefit 
of these missionaries, at Nantes, St Mak>, I'Orient, or some other place, 
near the ocean; but it may be foreseen that the magnitude of the idea 
would make its realization difficult It is clearly understood that Mon- 
seignenr d'Autun, by his favour, could overcome alt obstacles; but great 
and expensive things, as would be the creation of a new college, should 
not be sought 

VI. Consideration might be given, therefore, to the idea of increasing 
to some extent the income of the Seminary of Foreign Missions, where 
ecclesiastics, already, are trained for the East Indies ; or better still, the 
Seminary of Saint Esprit, the ecclesiastics of which are destined to the 
missions of South America, at Cayenne and Guiana, imposing upon it 
the obligation of maintaining there, for the present, a reasonable number 
of ecclesiastics, to be sent under the suggested authority in America to 
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the provinces of the United States. H, to begin, eight or ten mission- 
aries are sent, besides the vicar, or bishop, this will provide nfficientl; 
for the needs of the faithful in question, the number of whom is not 
precisely known to this Holy Congregation, which is also without exact 
information of the number of the old workers, who, for the greater part, 
were of the suppressed Society of Jesus; for, neither directly, nor through 
the Vicar- Apostolic of London, has news been received concerning those 
Catholics, of whom some information was sent to Your Lordship in the 
instruction of the 15th of January of the present year. 

VII. If the number of workers suggested should prove to be insufficient, 
it will be time, then, to think of other means of study for a greater 
nnmber of subjects, and it will be possible, even, if there be a desire to 
form a national clergy, to establish at the College of the Propaganda, 
here, two or three places for Americans, as has been done for so many 
nations of Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

Your Lordship, however, who is better informed of the state of affairs, 
v>-ill know which of the points noted above should be communicated to the 
minister, and which not; upon this point, His Holiness and this Con- 
gregation repose on your known zeal and activity, of which there are 
so many exceptional proofs; and thanking Your Lordship for the letter 
which you enclosed from Monseignenr the Vicar-Apostolic of London, I 
remain, with all esteem, heartily yours, etc'* 

The hierarchical character of the French project as outlined by 
Antonellt was as follows : At the head of American ecclesiastical 
affairs would be the Papal Nuncio in Paris, who would, as 
Ordinary, act with the knowledge and understanding of the 
American Minister in Paris, "whenever it was necessary to act 
in accordance with him for the greater good of those missions." 
Subordinate to the Nuncio would be a French vicar-apostolic or 
bishop, with an official agent at Paris, who would act in concert 
with the American Minister and with the Nuncio. Antonellt 
h(q>ed that some day the new Republic might have a CalJiolic 
Minister at Paris, but until that should occur, it would be best 
to have a French ecclesiastic act as agent for the American 
Mission. Apart from this, there wotdd always be, he explained, 
"the formal correspondence between the Nuncio and the min- 
ister." The third point in Antonelli's letter is quite significant : 
It is becoming more e^Hdent, in fact, it appears very necessary, 
to appoint a Bishop for the United States, who should have his 
See in that country. Since the greater number of Catholics live in 

■ Prap. Arch., Ltttm, ToL 341. f. 75ji Fiik-Drvitt Tnnttritti, pp. 14-17. 
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Maryland and in Pennsylvania, it would appear, he says, that the 
bishop's see should be established in either one of these two 
States. Whoever is appointed, whether as bishop or as ^car- 
apostolic, should have episcopal jurisdiction over the Church 
in the States. The choice of an ecclesiastic to occupy this post 
is dearly indicated by present conditions — "he shotild be taken 
from among the ecclesiastical subjects of His Most Christiaa 
Majesty." Not only was the ecclesiastical head to be chosen, but 
the missionaries also for the Church in the new Republic, were 
to be selected from among the French clergy. If, in the course of 
time, Antonelli adds, an American be found available for the 
sacred ministry, "there is no doubt that the vicar or bishop 
would be free to ordain him, and to employ him in the missions." 

It may be necessary for the reader's benefit to emphasize the 
fact that the ecclesiastic who thus describes the early American 
Church was not only a cardinal, but was also the Prefect of the 
Congregation which had for its purpose the propagation of the 
Faith in non-Catholic lands. There were means at his disposal 
for a thorough acquaintance with the state of the American 
Church, but those means were seldom employed. The interest 
shown in the organization of the Church in the United States 
in these early years was mainly political and financial, and from 
this date down to the first Provincial Council of Baltimore io 
1829, no inqiartial reader will be able to accuse the Roman 
authorities of accurate knowledge of American Catholic affairs 
in general or of American conditions geographical and otherwise, 
in particular. The American clergy will be at the mercy of 
meddlers and at the mercy of badly informed chiefs in the Con- 
gr^ation to which they are obliged to look as to their superiors, 
until an Archbishop of Baltimore breaks the restraint the Ameri- 
can clergy must have felt, and appeals directly to the Pope in a 
letter which lacks nothing in its indignation at the sad situation in 
which Roman curial ignorance had placed them.** 

Antonelli's letter of September 27, 1783, must have been 

■• AicUiIdrap NmIc Id Pope Pini VII, Csurcton, Uardi 6, 1817- Cf. Ssu, 
ef . til., TaL 10. p. H- Cf. Harfclial'i Rtfart of iSil in the CtMte HiMarleal S*. 
vi*», nL I. pp. 4tp.4$j. Aa Intemtiiis Bde-tlghl cm tlic ritulioii wIH be found in 
S. B. Ifimi (ot tdcfnph fame), Ponign Cemfiracy Agaiuit Iht LUtrtj of tit 
VnUri Statu, p. ■4>- New ¥«■(, iSm; it wu pnbliihed orifiDAlIr Under the pen* 
naae "Brntm," in tha Ntm York Oiitrvtr (iBh'iSjs). 
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written with the cognizance of the plans formulated by the 
American clei|^. He persists, however, in the Franco-American 
Seminary project. He directs the Nuncio's attention to the idea 
of combining the Seminary project with either the Seminary of 
Foreign Missions or the Seminary of the Holy Ghost in Paris. 
If the income of cither of these establishments was to be aug- 
mented for the purpose by Talleyrand, they could be required to 
furnish a certain number of missionaries for the missions in the 
United States. Eight or ten missionaries, he thinks, would be 
a sufficient number to send to the United States ; but of this he 
is not quite certain, because the number of Catholics in the 
United States "is not precisely known to this Holy Congregation, 
which is also without exact information of the number of tiie 
old workers." Later on, he deems, there might be room for a 
national American College at Rome, for the formation of the 
national clergy. 

On December 15, 1783, Franklin wrote to Vei^ennes that the 
delay in the spiritual organization of the American Churdi was 
causing him some concern: "I understand that the Bisbc^ or 
spiritual person who superintends or governs the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy in the United States of America resides in London, and 
is supposed to be under obligations to that Court and subject 
to be influenced by its Ministers. This gives me some uneasiness, 
and I cannot but wish that one should be appointed to that office 
who is of this nation and who may reside here amcfng our friends. 
I b^ Your Excellency to think a little of this matter and afford 
roe your counsels upon it." ** 

"But for this positive evidence," says Shea, "we could scarcely 
believe that Dr. Franklin lent himself to a plan for treating his 
Catholic oiuntrymen in this manner and helping a con^racy to 
subject them not to a Superior chosen from among themsdves, 
but to one nominated by the French Court and residing in 
France." *' Franklin certainly had opportunities in Paris of 
learning that the Vicar-Apostolic of London had exercised no 
jurisdiction over the Church in America from the outbreak of the 
Revolution; Bishop Talbot's refusal to recognize the American 
Church as part of his charge was too well known at the time 
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to have escaped one so fortunately placed as Franktin. On 
receiving Franklin's letter, Vergennes made a memorandum, 
whkh shows that the Prime Minister was not altogether satisGed 
about the French vicar-apostolic plan, and that he was better 
acquainted with the situation than FrankUn. "Mr. Franklin," he 
says, "r^rcsents that since the Bishop governing the Catholic 
Clergy in America resides in London, it is to our interest to name 
someone for that charge who could reside in the United States." 
Franklin had already consulted Archbishop de Gci of Bor- 
deaux on the Seminary subject, doubtless at the suggestion of 
TaUeyrand, as we learn in a letter from de Oc€ to Vergennes, 
dated December 27, 1783: "I regard it a duty. Count, to inform 
you of the proposition just made me by Mr. FrankliiL The 
object is to secure to religion among the Catholics of the United 
States more order and facility in the number and choice of 
ministers necessary for them. I reasonably presume that in this 
matter Mr. Franklin is the interpreter of the wishes of his 
Catholic fellow-citizens. He seems to desire that to attain se- 
curely what they propose, they should have in France a titled 
ecclesiastic, appointed to provide for the wants of the Church." ** 

The truth is that Franklin was not only acting blindly in the 
whole affair, but was proceeding without the knowledge of the 
Catholic leaders in the new Republic Certainly his wishes re* 
garding the chief pastor of the flock in the United States were 
at variance with tiiose of the American clergy, as evidenced in 
the Whitemarsh meeting of 1783-1784. The Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, while not a party to the enterprise, was brought into 
the affair, on account of the Bordeaux American Seminary 
scheme, of which the correspondence speaks often during these 
two years. Cice acted very cautiously, albeit generously, in the 
matter. Among the Franklin MSS. at the Library of Congress 
(fol. 2617), there is a letter from the Archbishop of Bordeaux 
to Franklin, assuring him of his eagerness to second the worthy 
efforts of Talleyrand and the American minister to supply the 
American mission with priests, but asking for more detailed in- 
formation before he gave his consent to the Bordeaux project." 

It would appear from a letter of Antooelli to Doria Pamphili, 
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of June 9, 17S4, that Talleyrand had first made the proposidon 
that one of the Seminaries in Bordeaux be used for the American 
Seminary project. 

Meanwhile Vei^ennes' commission to Luzerne had not been 
negle(2ed. That worthy French gentleman had consulted with the 
leaders of the American Republic and on January 31, 1784, he 
wrote to Vei^ennes from Amiapolis, stating that while Congress 
did not wish to take any action in the matter, which was beyond 
its competency, the del^ates had assured him that a Catholic 
bishop would be very well received. That part of the letter 
which touches on the subject is as follows: 

Monseigneur the Apostolic Nundo has made Ktae propositiODS in the 
name of His Holiness to Doctor Franklin in r^ard to the sendinK of & 
Bishop or a Vicar-Apostolic whom the Holy Father desires to place 
over the Roman Catholic Churdies of this continent The Congress has 
respectfully welcraned that overture; it has been unable, however, to take 
action in this matter, vrtuch is not of the competent^ of Congress. It 
is a matter that concerns the Catholtca alone; and the delegates who 
have spoken to me on the snbject have assured me that a Catholic bishop 
would be very well received in the state of Pennsylvania and much more 
so in Maryland, where there are roaay Catholics, providing the prelate 
carefully avoided to assttme any temporal jurisdictioa or authority. The 
Congress, in general, would be pleased at the residence of a prelate, who 
by conferring the sacrament of Holy Orders on the priests of these parts, 
would relieve them of the necessity of receiving it in London, or in Qud>ec, 
as has been done in the past Some of the del^ates even believe that a 
Catholic bishop would not refuse to confer Holy Orders on the Anglican 
ministers of America, who until now, have been obliged to procure thdr 
ordination at London; tmt this practice does not seem to me to be com- 
patible to the profession that diose wfio receive Holy Orders must make 
or with the examination that they must tmdergo. The State L«^slatares 
and Congress refrain from entangling themselves with religious matters.** 

This letter was no doubt communicated at once to the Nimdo, 
who probably sent it to Propaganda. On May II, 1784, as we 
have seen from the Secret Journals of Congress, one of the 
resolutions passed was to the effect that Dr. Franklin be requested 
to notify the Nundo at Paris of the American policy of non- 
interference in religious affairs: "Resolved, That Doctor Franklin 
be desired to notify the Apostolic Ntmcio at Versailles, that Con- 
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gress will always be pleased to testify their respect to his sovereign 
and state; but that the subject of his application to Doctor 
Franklin being purely spiritual, is without the jurisdiction and 
powers of Congress, who have no authority to permit or refuse it, 
these powers being reserved to the several states individually/'** 
This resolution could not have reached Franklin before the 
end of the summer, but the shrewd American Minister had al- 
ready arrived at the same conclusion. Antonelli, likewise, was 
beginning to see the wisdom of appointing one of the American 
missionaries.*** Writing to Luzerne under date of May 12, 1784, 
he states that the Sacred Congregation desires full information of 
the condition of the Church in the United States. (The four 
points of information asked for are those which Father Carroll 
eventually answered on March J, 1785, in his Relation): 

Before the American revolution, the Catholics and missionaries of those 
states, in what concerns religion, were under the vigilance and direction 
of the Vicar- Apostolic residing in London. That revolution having 
separated the interests of the United States from those of England, and 
IuviI^c entirely changed the govenunent of those states, the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda has seen the necessity of taking other meas- 
ures for die government of these missions; hence, Monseigneur, the 
Archbishop of Seleucia, Apostolic Nuncio at Paris, was charged by this 
Congregation to make on that nibject to the Congress of the United 
States some proposition, not less useful to religion and to the spiritual 
assistance of the Catholics than acceptable to the government of those 
States. 

Monseigneur the Nuncio mentioned the matter to Mr. Franklin, who, 
however, answered that, having seriously reflected on it he considered 
it absoltttely useless to refer the question to the Congress, which, by its 
Goostitotions and faculties, could not, and should not, entangle itself in 
ecclesiastical affairs, and consequently, that it was in the power of the 
Court of Rome to take all meastn'es that might be of advantage to the 
Catholics of America, without offending the constitutions. After receiving 
this answer, the Congregation, by order of His Holiness, instructed Mon- 
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Migneur the Noncio to agree widi the ministerj of His Most Chriadan 
Majesty, and with the minister of the United States, upon the most 
desirable means of ipring to the missions of North America the stability 
and development of which they might be capable. 

His Most Christian Majesty having wished, on such an occasion, to 
give a new proof of his piety and of the interest that he takes in die 
preservation and extension of the Catholic religion in all parts of the 
world, found no difGculty in agreeing to a plan that is no less uaefnl 
to the Catholics of the United States than to the government of those 
provinces; but, to establish a stable condition of things, and to forestall 
all the objections and difficulties that might present themselves in it* 
realiiation, it is necessary to have certain information that may make it 
possible to compass that object 

1st To have exact knowledge of the conduct and capacities of the 
ecclesiastics and missionaries trim are in the various provinces of North 
America; which one of them would be the most worthy, and the most 
acceptable to the assembly of those provinces, to be created Bishop tn 
partibus and invested with the character of vicar- Apostolic, considering 
that it will be desirable to fix the residence in that province in which 
there is the greatest number of Catholics. 

2d. If there be among those ecclesiastics a native of the cotmtry who 
may be among the most worthy, in equality of merits, he would be 
preferred to any of another nationality; and whenever the provinces 
would be in lock of missionaries, a Frenchman will be sent to establish 
himself there, residing in the province suggested above. 

3d. To know the number of the ecclesiastics and missionaries, as, also, 
that of the Catholics in the different provinces and their area, assuming 
that the greater number of them is to be found in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. It would be well, however, to know the same in regard to 
the other provinces. 

4th. To know if there be schools in those provinces, where the Latin 
language may be learnt, and where those youths who wish to prepuv for 
the ecclesiastic state may have studied the humanities before repairing 
to France or to Rome for the study of i^ilosophy and of theology.*^ 

On this same date, May 12, 1784, the Nuncio also wrote to 
Luzerne at New York, asking him to assist Propaganda in ascer- 
tainii^ full knowledge of the state of affairs in the Church of the 
United States. He incloses a letter which he has drawn up by 
order of Propaganda, which he begs Luzerne to deliver "to one 
of the oldest missionaries of those provinces." He does not 
touch in this endosed letter on the subject of the bishop vicar- 
apostolic or on the manner of his selection, but he adds that 
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"the ex-Jesuit, Mr. Carroll of Maryland, has been spoken of to 
me with eult^, this Carroll beii^ the same who was educated at 
St Omer, and who, in 1776, was sent by the Con£;ress to Canada, 
whh Mr. Franklin and other commissioners. I hope that Your 
Lordship wilt be pleased to give me information concerning him, 
and win let me know whether you consider him worthy to be 
named bishop in parlibus and vicar -apostolic." " 

As Sliiea has intimated, this came about through the English 
ex-Jesuits, who had become aware of the French intrigue, and 
Plowden, Carroll's great friend, on hearii^ of the intrigue, 
wrote at once to Franklin to dissuade the American minister 
from the French scheme. Fathers Sewall and Mattii^ly, 
natives of Maryland, were then in England, and they added 
their protests to that of Plowden, explaining to Franklin that 
out of respect and consideration for the missionaries then in tfie 
United States no appointment should be made without their par- 
ticipation and consent. Plowden tells this to Carrol! in bis 
letter dated Sqrtember 2, 1784. It is not certain that this inter- 
vention preceded the letter of the Nuncio to Luzerne of May 12, 
1784, but from this time on the French scheme was doomed. 
Franklin's eyes were opened, says Shea, and as he knew John 
Carroll personally, "he must have felt not a little chagrined to 
find himself made even indirectly the medium of impeaching the 
loyalty of the Carrolls and other patriotic American Catholics, 
priests and laymen. It is certain that he at once determined that 
soimd policy required him to favor the appointment of an Amer- 
ican missionary as Superior of the Catholics in the United States, 
and he certainly from this time exerted all his influence to press 
the i^pointment of Rev. Mr. Carroll, to whose qualifications he 
could bring the testimony of personal knowledge and daily inter- 
course for a considerable period." *■ 

Meanwhile, the project was dragging itself tediously to an end. 
On May 17, 1784, Doria Pamphili wrote to Antonelli (referring 
to his letter of April 26), stating that, on May 3, a conference 
was held at Versailles on the very important matter of the gov- 
ernment of the missions in the province of the new Republic of 
the United States of North America, with Vergcnnes, Talley- 
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rand, and himself present The Prime Minister read Ltueme's 
dispatch from Annapolis of January 31, 1784. The Nuncio gave 
an abstract of His Eminence's letter of September 27, 1783. 
The chief matter discussed at the conference was the supply of 
the clergy for the American misuons. It was decided tiut the 
Nuncio should send two letters; one to Luxeme and the other to 
one of the missionaries in America (those mentioned above, 
May 12, 1784), asking for information on the needs of the 
Church in the United States. The place to educate the students 
for the American missions was also discussed. Paris, it was 
decided, would not be desirable, since only philosophy, canon and 
civil law, and theology were taught in the Seminaries there. The 
students would need a college education before banning these 
studies, and for this purpose Talleyrand suggested that the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, an intimate friend of the Bishop of 
Autun, should be asked to arrange for the reception of these 
students in one of the Seminaries in Bordeaux. 

Since Mr. Franklin had spoken to him of the merits and good 
reputation of Father Carroll, the Nuncio hopes that the Holy See 
will be pleased to hear this, and he avers that Franklin and many 
members of Congress yrould wekome Carroll's appointment to 
the vicariate to be established in America. 

The letter which the Nuncio inclosed in his dispatch to Lu- 
zerne, on May 12, 1784, addressed to "one of the missionaries 
living in America," was as follows : 

The interests of relifcton requiring that new infomution be had of the 
missions that are established in the United States of North America, the 
Congregadon of the Propaganda has ordered me to aslc 70U for detailed 
information of the present conditions of those missions. I beg of jon 
to let me know, at the same time, wliat number of missionaries would be 
necessary for the service of those stations, and to secure spiritual assist- 
ance to the Catholic subjects of the United States ; wliich are the provinces 
where there are Catholics, and where the greatest niunber of Catholics 
are to be found, and lastly, whether there be, among the natives of that 
country, subjects available to receive Holy Orders and to exercise the 
functions of a missionary. I shall be very thankful to you, personally, 
for the precision and celerity with which you may be kind enough to 
procure and to forward this information for me.'* 
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Luzerne had probably left for France when the letter arrived, 
and the Charg£ d'affaires, Marbois, informed Reyneval, Ver- 
gennes' secretary, on August 15, 1784, that he had sent the letter 
to Mr. Charles Carroll, asking him to give it to the oldest 
mis»onary. Shea says that this letter was addressed by the 
Nuncio to the Rev. John CarrolL'* This is no doubt incorrecL 
Mr. Charles Carroll was asked by Marbois to give it to the 
oldest missionary and he relieved himself of responsibility in 
the matter by sendii^ it to his cousin. Father Carroll. Father 
Carroll was not the oldest missionary, nor was he the superior of 
the clergy at that time, but he was known to Franklin, and hia 
reply would probably have greater weight with that statesman 
in the matter under consideration. On May 31, 1784, the Nuncio 
informed Antonelli that he had sent to Vergennes copies of the 
two letters of May 12, one to Luzerne and one to the oldest 
missionary. On June 9, 1784, the n^iotiations were brought to 
an abrupt close by the action of the Holy See in appointing John 
Carroll "bead of the missions in the provinces of the new Re- 
public of the United States of North America." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

APPOINTMENT OF FATHER JOHN CARROLL AS PREFECT- 
APOSTOLIC 

(l784-i;«5) 

The appointment of Father John Carroll had a double effect : 
that of officially ending the jurisdiction of the Vicar-Apostolic 
of London over the Catholics in the former English colonies, 
and that of giving to the Church in the United States its own 
autonomy under the jurisdiction of Propaganda. We have for this 
date, June 9, 1784, a letter from Antonelli to the Nando, whidi 
states that John Carroll had been appointed Prefect-Apostolic 
of the United States on that day, and refers to the fact that 
prior to the Nuncio's dispatch of May 17, 1784, the Congregation 
of Propaganda had received the Petition from the priests in 
America in which they requested that Father Lewis should be 
constituted their Superior. Antonelli enclosed copies of other 
letters for the Nundo's perusal, and pointed out that Carroll's 
name is the last place amoi^ the nominees sent by the American 
missionaries. "This fact shows/' he says, "that Carroll has not 
cooperated with the earnest solicitation of Mr. Franklin in his 
behalf, and, ainsequentiy, it has helped to give him the preference 
over Lowis [sic], who, moreover, beit^ 64 years of age, as the 
tetters in question show, would seem to deserve a rest. We are 
not informed of the age of Carroll [he was then 49 years old], 
but it may be asstmied to be a much more vigorous one than that 
of Lowis [sic], since he is named last in tiie petition." ^ 

A second letter of this same date, June 9, 1784, enclosed in the 
one to the Nuncio and addressed to Father Carroll, which the new 
Superior received on November 26, 1784, announced officially to 
the Church in America the decision reached by the Holy See : 
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Rome, Jwu g, 1784, 
Vtry Rtv. Sir: 

In order to preKrve and defend Catholicity in the Thirteen United 
States of North America, the Supreme PontiS of the Chorch, Piiu VI, 
and this Sacred Concregatioa have thought it extremely proper to deiig- 
natc a pastor who sbould, permanently and independently of any ecdeci- 
astica] power, except the same Sacred Congregation, attend to the spiritual 
necessities of the Catholic flock. In the appointment of such a pastor, 
the Sacred Ccmgregation would have readily cast its eyes on the Rev. 
John Lewis if his advanced age and the labors he has already undergone 
in the vineyard of the Lord had not deterred it from imposinc on him 
a new and very heavy burden ; for he seenu to require repose rather than 
arduous labor. As then. Rev. Sir, you have given conspicuous proofs of 
^ety and zeal, and it is known that your appointment wilt please and 
gratify many members of that republic, and especially Ur. Franklin, 
the eminent individual who represents the same republic at the court of 
the Most Christian King, the Sacred Congregation, with the approbatioa 
of his Holiness, has appointed you Superior of the Mission in the thirteen 
United States of North America, and has communicated to you the facul- 
ties, which are necessary to the discharge of that ^Bce; faculties which 
are also communicated to the other priests of the same States, except 
the administration of Confirmation, which is reserved for yon alone, as 
the enclosed documents will show. 

These arrangements are meant to be only temporary. For it is the 
mtention of his Holiness soon to charge a Vicar- Apostolic, invested with 
die title and character of bishop, with the care of those states, that he 
may attend to ordination and other episcopal functions. But, to accom- 
plish this design, it is of great importance that we should be made 
acquainted with the state of the orthodox religion in those thirteen states. 
Therefore we request you to forward to us, as soon as possible, a correct 
report, stating carefully the number of Catholics in each state; what is 
their condition, their piety and what abuses exist ; also how many mis- 
stooarj psiests labor now in that vineyard of the Lord; what are their 
qualifications, their zeal, their mode of support. For though the Sacred 
CMigregation wish not to meddle with temporal things, it is important 
for the establishment of laborers, that we should know what are the 
ecclesiastical revenues, if any there are, and it is believed there are some. 
In the meantime for fear the want of missionaries should deprive the 
Catholics of spiritiul assistance, it has been resolved to invite hither 
two youths from the states of Maryland and Pennsylvania, to educate 
them at the expense of the Sacred Congregation in the Urban Coll^fc; 
they will afterwards, cm returning to their country, be substitutes in the 
mission. We leave to your solicitude the care of selecting and sending 
them. You will make choice of those who have more promising talents 
and a good constitution, who are not less than twelve, nor more than 
fifteen years of age; who by their proficiency in the sanctuary may give 
great hopes of themselves. Yon may address them to the excellent 
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Archbishop of Seleucia, Apostolic Nmicio at Paris, who is informed ef 
their coming. If the yoimg men selected are tmable to defray the expenses 
of the voyage, the Sacred Congresation will provide for them; we even 
wish to be informed by jon frankly and accurately of the necessary trav- 
eling expenses, to serve as a rule for the fntm-e. Such are the things I 
have to signify to yon; and whilst I am confident you will discharge the 
o&ce cfwmnitted to yon with all zeal, solicitude and fidelity, and more 
than answer the high opinion we have formed of you, I pray God that 
he may grant you all peace and happiness. 

* L. Cabd. Antoneuj, 

Prefeel. 
Stephen fioKcu, 

Secretary* 

On June 19, 1784, Cardinal Antonelli announced to the London 
Vicar-Apostolic, Bishop Talbot, the end of English ecclesiastical 
rule in the former colonies ; 

To hit Lordship James Talbot, Bishop of Biriha, Vicco'-Apostolic m th* 
Kingdom of Englmtd, London: 
As the Catholics inhabiting the thirteen United States of America 
have been forbidden by the magistrates of that Republic to have any 
longer as their Superiors, Vicars-Apostolic dwelling in foreign countries, 
and as for the preservation of religion the missionaries dwelling there 
have petitimed the Holy See to provide for their spiritual necessities, 
the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda with the approbation of His 
Holiness Pius VI, has appointed as Superior of said Mission John 
Carroll, « man of approved virtue and ability, and has granted to him 
all necessary and proper faculties independently of any ecclesiastical juris- 
diction save that of the Sacred Congregation. Furthertnore, His Holiness 
judges it fitting to appoint and intends shortly to appoint for those prov- 
inces a Bishop or Vicar-Apostolic with episcopal title and character who 
shall have power to administer to the faithful all the offices of religitm 
that require episcopal atrthority. I, therefore, hasten to commimicate 
this to yottr Lordship, to whom the spiritual care of those Catholics was 
formerly entrusted; not doubting that the foresight of this Congregation 
in providing for the welfare of religion will be most pleasing to your 
Lordship also, I pray that God may prolcmg your life and protect you.* 

Father Carroll received the news of his appointment from 
several sources: namely, August 20, 1784, Father Thorpe's letter 
of June 9, from Rome; September 17-18, 1784, Father Charles 
Plowden's letter of July 3, from England; November 7-8, 1784, 
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Barbe de Marbois' letter of October 27, from New York; No- 
vember 26, 1784, Cardinal Antonelli's letter of June 9, from 
Rome. 

Father Thorpe's letter of June 9 announced his appointment, 
the nature of the faculties imparted by Propaganda, particularly 
the power of administering ConiirmatiDn, and stated that as soon 
as the necessary information of the state of the Church in 
America reached Propaganda, the Holy See would promote him 
to the dignity and character of a bishop. This letter, as we have 
seen, Carroll presented to his brethren at the Whitemarsh Ch^- 
ter on October 11, 1784. The Chapter thereupon passed three 
in^Mrtant resolutions already referred to, which are based on the 
decision that a Superior in spmtualibus was adequate "to the 
present exigencies of religion in this country" : ( i ) that a bishop 
WHS unnecessary; (2) that if one be sent (i.e., not elected by 
themselves), he should not be entitled to support from the clergy 
estates; (3) that a Committee of Three (Fathers Diderick, 
Matthews, and Mosley) be empowered to send a Memorial to 
Rome against the appointment of a bishop/ 

Father Charles Plowden's letter of July 3, 1784, was answered 
by Carroll on September 15, 17S4. (He mentions having received 
the news already from Father Thomas Talbot, the Procurator of 
the dissolved English Jesuit Province)* 

The letter of Barb^ de Marbois, French Charg^ d'affaires, at 
New York, dated October 27, 1784, reached Carroll on No- 
vember 8. "I congratulate myself," Marbois says, "in being one 
of the first to assure you that this choice will give general satis- 
faction." Accompanying this letter was the dispatch from Car- 
dinal Antonelli to "Mr. John Carroll, Superior of the Missions in 
the thirteen United States of North America," authorizing him 
to publish the Jubilee of 1775-1776, which was especially ex- 
tended to the United States. The proclamation of this Jubilee 
was the first official act of the new Superior. 

The official documents of his election to the Superiorship sent 
by Cardinal Antonelli on June 9, reached Father Carroll at Rock 
Creek on November 26, 1784. Cardinal Antonelli's letter, as 
given above, emphasized the one point in the official decree of 
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appointment which gave Father Carroll most concern, namely, 
the nature and extent of his dependence on Propaganda. 

Shea has summed up the effect of this letter in the following 
pari^raph ; "The action of the Holy See had given the Catholics 
in the United States a separate organization; but among priests 
and people who had just emerged from the oppressed condition 
so long maintained by the penal laws, the temporary tenure of 
the Prefect, his absolute dependence on the Propaganda, and the 
extremely limited powers given him, were the source of much 



No one felt more uneasy over the embarrassing situation caused 
by his appointment than Father Carroll himself. We have seen 
how decided his views were from the banning on the question 
of having the American Church under what he and others called 
"Foreign Domination." The appointment was not at all to his 
liking. "He had a decided repugnance to accept any position, and 
especially one merely at their pleasure, from the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide ; to accept it hampered by restrictions and little 
power for good was a step from which he shrank." The action 
taken by the Chapter in October, 1784, left him free to decline 
the appointment. Our only means of following his deliberations 
on the question of acceptance is in his correspondence with his 
fellow priests, as a result of the Circular he issued about this 
time to the clergy announcing his appointment and asking for 
their guidance in the matter. This circular contained the state- 
ment : "Nothing but the present extreme necessity of some spiri- 
tual powers here could induce me to act under a commission, 
which may produce, if long continued, and it should become 
public, the most dangerous jealousy." ' 

Some of this correspondence has survived, and in a special 
manner, the letters of his two friends of Philadelphia, Fathers 
Molyneux and Farmer, are important, for they undoubtedly 
had a great share in his decision. Father Molyneux had been 
in correspondence with Carroll all through the year 1784, owing 
to the Wharton-Carroll controversy, and had been instrumental 
in securing important data from the library of James Logan for 
Carroll's reply to the apostate. Shortly after Father Thorpe's 
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letter bad become known to the clergy. Father Molyneux wrote 
to Carroll, September 18, 1784, telling him of the great joy he 
experienced in learning that the Holy See had chosen Carroll 
for the post. "It is our humble opinion," he wrote, "that you 
should not hesitate one moment in giving your consent. In tugoUo 
tanti momenti digitus Dei hand dubium est. We shall henceforth 
esteem it our duty daily to remember you ad aitare. May God 
grant us all grace to be ever thankful, and by our lives and con- 
versations show that we are not undeserving. It has been my 
uniform opinion that no one was so fit for the sacred character." * 
This sentiment he reiterates in letters dated from Philadelphia, 
November 18, November 25, and December 7, 1784. "A refusal 
on your part," he writes, "or an objection of any of our gentle- 
men [the ex-Jesuits] might prove fatal to their fortune and 
existence in this country, and perhaps so to the cause of religion." 
Father Farmer, to whom he showed his letters, urged Carroll to 
reply at once to Propaganda, accepting the post : 

Philadelphia, January 19, 1785. 
Plurimum Revertndt Dnt: 

HaviiiK read the drcnlar letter of your reverence, I thought it my 
duty to communicate, with due reipect and sabmisiion, some objections 
which occurred to me, being notwithstanding, detennined to be tmited, 
and to atand by your reverence's resolution. The first objection is, that 
the commnnication of the circular letter will cause a delay, in our district, 
of some modths, we being all far separated from one another, and tomt 
deprived of the benefit of the post. This delay must be extended to a 
year or years, if we are to receive no supplies till the afFair or subject 
of the letter is finished; for the court of Rome moves exceedingly slow. 
Another objection I cannot help making to the idea of our being a body 
of clergy, and no more missionaries. For I cannot conceive how we 
could be a body without a bishop for a head. We may have a voluntary 
union among ourselves, I allow; but as in worldly matters we were 
heretofore united by the bands of the society, yet never made a corporation 
or body politic, not being declared so by the government; in a similar 
manner, I suppose, our voluntary union i* spiritvalibus cannot constitute 
us a canonical body of clergy, unless declared and appointed as such, 
either by the supreme pastor, or rather by a bishop set over us by him. 
Our association, even in temporalibut I am afraid, will be looked upon 
ratbei; as a combination. These are my thoughts ; but as you are appointed 
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to preside over lu, it is to your reverence the Giver of all gifts vill 
bestow the gift of discenunent and discretion. 
Commendo me itnptntt. 

I am, vtry reverend tir, etc.. 

Your most h%mbU and obed"! stn/t, 

FUtDINAHD PaXMIK.* 

In the Baltimore Cathedral Archives (Case 9A-F1) there is 
the rough sketch of a Circular, dated January 12, 1785, which 
Carroll issued regarding the Jubilee of 1775-1776. "The com- 
mencement of this grant is to date from November 28, 1784, and 
it is to be in force till November 28, 1785. A commission was 
sent me at the same time to publish it in all the countries sub- 
ject to these states." At the end of this letter is the atmounce- 
ment that, until "I have better opportunity of conversing with the 
several gentlemen to fix a general and equitable rule for keeping 
Lent for all the different Congregations, I request each of you 
to make such regulations (for this year) for those tmder 3K)ur 
charge, as you shall in prudence think proper." This is the 
language of a Superior. Father Carrdl had evidently concluded 
to accept the prefectship-apostolic by this time, but before doing 
so he decided to place the whole affair with its pn^ier light 
before the authorities at Rome. A k>ng letter, written on Febru- 
ary ly, 1785, to his friend Father Thorpe at Rwne, is a summary 
of the ecclesiastical situation created by the appointment The 
rough draft of this Letter, with many erasures and corrections, 
is in the Baltimore Cathedral Archives. It is printed here in full ; 
Shea has used excerpts from it : 

Maryland, near Georgetown, Feb. IJ, 1783. 
The official information of the advices sent by you June 9th, 1784, was 
coly received Nov. 36th. I did myself the honour of writing to you on 
Ae subject, immediately after receiving your letter, which was about the 
30th of August, and of thanking you most cordially for your active and 
successful endeavours to render service to this country. I say Buccessfnl, 
not because your partiality, as I presume, joined to that of my old and 
chearfnl friend Dr. Franklin suggested me to the consideration of his 
Holiness; but because you have obtained some form of spiritual gorem- 
ment to be adopted for us. It is not indeed quite such as we wish ; and it 
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cannot continne Ions: in its present fonn. Vou well know, that in onr 
free and jealous government, where Catholics are admitted into all public 
comdls equally with the professors of any other Religion, it will never 
be suffered that their Ecclesiastical Superior (be he a Bishop or Prefect- 
Apostolic), receive his appointment from a foreign State, and only hold 
it at the discretion of a foreign tribunal or congregation. If even the 
present temper, or inattention of our Executive and legislative bodies 
were to overlook it for this and perhaps a few more instances, still ought 
we not to acquiesce and rest quiet in actiuU enjoyment; for the conse- 
quence, sooner or later, would certainly be, that some malicious or jealous- 
minded person would raise a spirit against us, and under pretence of 
rescuing the State from foreign influence and dependence, strip us per- 
haps of our common civil rights. For tliese reasons, every thinking man 
amongst us is convinced, that we neither must request or admit any other 
foreign interference than such, as being essential to our religion, is 
implied in the acknowledgment of the Bishop of Rome, by divine appoint- 
ment, head of the universal Giurch; and the See of St. Peter being the 
centre of ecclesiastical unity. 

I am well aware that these suggestions will sound ungrateful at Rome, 
and that the mention of them from us will be perhaps imputed by some 
of the officers of the propaganda to a remaining spirit of Jesuitism; but 
I own to yon, that tho' I wish to treat with them upon terms of sincere 
unanimity and cordial concurrence in all matters tending to the service of 
Religion, yet I do not feel myself disposed to sacrifice to the fear of 
giving offence the permanent interests of Religion. I mean candidly and 
respectfully to state our present situation; the spirit of our people; and 
the sentiments of the R. Catholics, the principal of whom are ready and 
de^ous to transmit to Rome their opinion on the probable consequences 
of such a spiritnal govermnent, as is laid down in my dispatches from yr 
city. Whether I shall transmit their opinion under their own signature, 
I am yet uncertain; 1 would wish to avoid giving the Congregation, or 
any other person the smallest reason to suspect a cabal to defeat thdr 
measures; and if plain and honest representation will not succeed with 
them, I shoukl fear the effects of btemperate obstinac?. 

That you may judge of these matters yourself, I must inform you, that 
my dispatches contained, 1st the decree of the Congn. of the Propgda., ap- 
pointing me Superior of the Uissions in the Thirteen U. States, ad suum 
beneplacittmi . . . cum auctorx ea exercendi, quae ad earundem Mis- 
simimi regimen pertinent, ad proscriptum decretorum sacrae Congnis. et 
facnltattmi eidem [ntibi] concessarum et non alias nee alio modo. 3-ty. 
An order from his Holiness, empowering n>e to administer Confirmation. 
3-ly. A letter from CardL Antooelli, advising that His Holiness has 
extended to these States the Jubilee of 1776. 4-Iy. Another letter from 
him and one likewise from the Nuncio at Paris, desiring me to send two 
youths to be educated in the College of tlie Propgda. 5-ly. In the same 
letter Cardl. Antonelli wishes to know the number of our Clergy, and 
the amount of their incomes: for tho' the Congregation means not to 
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meddle in temporalibui, yet conceiving and believing there are Chnrch 
poueatioiu here, it ii proper for them to know how many ClerKymea can 
be maintained from thetn. 6-I7. He further informs that his Holiness 
laeans hereafter to appoint a Bishop VicaT'apostolic; but neither insinu- 
ates when or whom. 7-ly. In the faculties sent me, which with respect 
to matrimoniid dispensations, are too much restricted, for our exigencies, 
I am particularly charged to grant no powers or faculties to any who 
may come into this comitry, but those quos sacra Congregao. destiiwverit 
et appfobaveriL Thus you see the ontiines of our future Ecclesiastical 
government, as it is planned at Rome. 

Ovr objections to it ut — 1st We conceive our situation no longer as 
that of missioners; and the Ecdesiastic&I constitution here no longer as 
that of a mission. By acquiring dvil and religious rig^its in common 
with other Christiani, we are became a national Catholic Clergy; Colleges 
are now erecting for giving general and liberal educati<Hi ; these Colleges 
are otfca, both to masters and scholars of every religious denomination; 
and as we have every reason to believe, that amongst the youth trained 
in these ditFeroit Colleges, there will be frequently some inclined to the 
Ecclesiastical State, we Catholics propose instituting a Seminary to form 
them to the virtues of their future state, and to instruct them in Divinity. 
Thus we shall in a few years, with the blessing of providence, be able 
to supply this country with labourers in the Lord's vineyard, and keep 
up a succession, if we are indulged in a Bishop. We are not in immediate 
want of one, and it wilt be more agreeable to many of my Brethren not 
to have any yet appomted; but whenever the time for it comes, we con- 
ceive that it will be more advantageous to Religitxi and less liable to give 
offence that he be an ordinary Bishop, and not a Vicar-Apostolic, and be 
chosen and presented to his Holiness by the American Cath. Clergy. 
2-ly. For two reasons we think it improper to be subject in our Ecclesi- 
astical government to the Propaganda: the first is, that not being mis- 
si<mers, we conceive ourselves, not a proper object of their instHutioas; 
and the second is, that tho' our free and tolerant forms of Government 
(in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania) admit us to equal dvil rights 
with other Christians, yet the leading men in our respective States often 
express a jealousy of any foreign jurisdiction; and surely will be more 
ofiended about submitting to it in matters not essential to our faith. 
I hope they will never object to our depending on the Pope in things 
purely spiritual; but t am sure there are men, at least in this State, who 
would blow up a flame of animosity against us, if they suspected that 
we were to be so much under the government of any Congn. at Rome, 
as to receive our Superior from it, commissioned only during their good 
will; and that this Superior was restricted fr<Mn employing any Clergy- 
man here, but such as that Congregation shonld direct I dread so much 
the consequences of its being known that this last direction was ever 
given, that I have not thought it proper to mention it to several of my 
Brethren* 

With respect to sending two youths, I shall inform Propaganda that h 
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tvoald surely be very acceptable to have children educated gratis in ■■> 
religious a seminary; and very accejitable to tis all to have a succcttion 
of ministers of the altar thus provided for: but, as I suppose, they will 
not receive any into their College, but such as shall afterwards be subject 
to their ^vemment ; and it being yet uncertain what e£Fect tny repre- 
scntatioiis may produce, I shall delay that measure till further mfor> 



I shall in the meantime request pennission to give faculties to other 
Clergymen, than those sent by the Propgda., of wboM virtue and talents 
I shall have sufficient documents. For want of this power, the Catholics 
in the Jersies, N. Y., the ifreat Western Coimtry, bordering on the lakes, 
and the Ohio, Wabash, and Mississippi (to say nothing of many in the 
N. England States and Carolinas) are entirely destitute of ipirttnal soc- 
cours. The Catholics in some of these Settlements, have been at the 
expence of paying the passage of some Irish Franciscans, providbg for 
their subsistence, and in erecting places of worship. These men have 
brought good testimonials; but I am precluded from giving them any 
t^ritnal powers. 

I should deem it a singular happiness to have an opportunity of con- 
ferring with a person of your experience of the air of Rome, before these 
representations are given in. But our distance is so great, that I must act 
according to the best of my own and Brethren's judgment, and commit 
all I can to your prudent management. At a meeting of some of ni last 
autumn, it was ordered that £ xo-o-o should be remitted to you as a 
feeble acknowledgement of our sense of your services and to defray 
your expence of attendance, etc. Mr. Ashton, who is chosen to be our 
Manager general, either has or soon will transmit the necessary orders 
for it. Tho', since my late appointment, I do not intermeddle in our 
temporal concerns, yet I shall not fail to suggest the propriety of fixing 
on you, as our agent, a permanent salary: it will be proportioned, not 
to your zeal and services, but to our poor ability. At the same meeting, 
but after I had left it thro' indisposition, a direction was given to Messrs. 
Diderick, Mosely, and Matthews to write you a letter (I believe likewise 
a Memorial to the Pope) against the appobtment of a Bishop. I bear 
that this has displeased many of those absent from the meeting, and that 
it is not certain, whether the measure is to be carried into execution. 
Mr. Diderick has shown me a copy of his intended letter to you, of his 
Memorial, and of a letter to Cardl. Borromeo. He has no other intro- 
duction to write to this worthy Cardinal than the information cmnmuni- 
cated to me by our common friend Plowden, of his great worth and 
friendly disposition to yon. I made objections to some parts of hts letters ; 
and I camiot tell as I mentioned before whether they will be sent It is 
matter of surprise to me that he was nominated to the conunissioa 
of Three ; he is truly a zealous, painstaking Qergyman ; bttt not snfl&ciently 
prudent, and cMiversant in the world, or capsd)le of conducting stich a 
business with the circumspection necessary to be used by us towards onr 
own Government, and the Congn. of the Propaganda. 
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Uy long letter most have dred yon. Bat it baa been so earnestly 
recommended to me to give joa very minute intelligence, that I have 
ventured to trespass on yonr patience. I have two things more to request : 
ist that you would please to present us all, and myself in particular, to 
Cardl. 6orr<mieo, as penetrated with a lively sense of his virtue, and 
earnestly suing for his good offices to the service of ReligiMi in this 
Cnmtry, wherever they can be usefully employed. 3-Iy. that yon would 
let lit. Thayer know (for I hear from Flowden that he is at Paris, and 
corresponds with you) that I shall be happy in beinjc favoured with an 
epistolary intercourse with him: and in confidence of your introduction, I 
shall probably write to him before I have your answer. 

The little leisure I have lately had, has been taken up in writing and 
publishing an answer to Wharton's pamphlet, which was held up as unan- 
■wereable by our adversaries, whom the el^cancc of his language, and 
their ignorance in Religious controversy equally contributed to deceive. 
I have desired Mr. Talbot to transmit you a copy by the first opportmitty- 
I doubt, I have not made my court to a certain party at Rome by my note 
on the destruction of the Society. Be pleased to charge with us all postage 
and other expences on our acct A credit shall be placed in England for 
discharging them. 

With Perftet esteem, 

I have the honour to be, Dr Sir, 

etc. etc. 

Mr. Thorpe.^o 



The ease with which the Freocb intrigue had prc^ressed be- 
came dearer to Father Carroll through his correspondence with 
Father Flowden. On September 21, 1784, Father Plowden 
wrote a complete exposi of the whole project, and his letter 
contained the following in^rtant message : 



Although I know you to be incapable of mistaking tite right line of 
conduct upon this occasion, yet I think it the part of a friend to send you 
whatever information I can obtain. My meaning is not to advise or 
instruct you, but only to enlarge your prospect I must repeat that there 
are certainly some oblique views, most probably directed to the property 
of the American mission, and to the obtaining superiority over the mis- 
sionaries. The note delivered to the nuncio proves their wishes to exclude 
every Jesuit from trust or honor, and eajually betrays the policy of the 
French ministry, who, by bringing forward a Frenchman, or perhaps an 
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Irish-Frenctiman, would use religion as an inatnimnil to increase their 
own influence in America. Our friend Thorpe's memorial, delivered to 
the Pope, along with your petition, by Cardinal Borromeo, convinced the 
propi^anda that the introduction of an alien would overthrow the mission. 
I wish yon may quickly be turned into an ordinary from a bishop in par- 
Hbut, and am persuaded the pope could not refuse you the powers, &c, 
if your election by your own clergy were abetted by your provincial assem- 
bly. We wish you to be as free as the bishop of Quebec, or the new arch- 
bishop of Mohilow. I wish to know in what light the leading men in the 
states consider your appointment If they are disposd to tolerate it, surely 
they would be more willing to admit a bishop only dependent on the Holy 
See, than one who must be subject to the prefect and secretary of a congre- 
gation. If they can be brought to relish such a prelate, it is but one step 
more: you want not talents or spirit to take it, and all difficulties are at 
once removed. The business has been hitherto treated at Paris, with 
uncommon secrecy by the nnndo, 

Mr. Thayer, who lives in Navarre college, wrote lately thtts, to our 
friend Thorpe : 

"With respect to the views of Rome upon America, all that I can tell 
you is that there is a treaty on foot to establish a vicar-apostolic for the 
thirteen states, which treaty, I suppose, is near conclusion. I know not 
what the Americans will think of this plan, whether they would fear a 
too great dependence on Rome. This I know, that any English priests 
whom I have the honor to know here, think that apostolic vicars are the 
iiun of Catholicity in England, and that bisbops properly established 
would be the fit instruments of building a solid edifice, both there and in 
America." Make your own comments, my dear friend, on this extiact, 
substitute a less violent word to ruin, and we shall easily agree with the 
writer. He is noticed by the archbishop of Paris and other dignified 
clergymen of the greatest merit, and much commended by the superior 
of Navarre college, in whose house he lives gratis. He appears to be 
sincere, and zealous for the promotion of religion in America, and we 
hope he vrill not be misled, &c 

If your friends here were better informed of your concerns, they might 
occasionally yield you service. Upon the first rumor that a vicar-apostolic 
was to be appointed, I prevailed upon Ur. Hoskins to write to Dr. Franklin 
to expose to him the degree of respect and consideration due to the 
missionaries now in America, and to desire that no proposals might be 
admitted without the participation and consent of you in particular, of 
the other missioners, and the principal Catholic gentry in the country. 
At Ut. Thorpe's desire, the same has been written to him by Messrs. 
N. Sewell and Mattingly, with other information relative to the origin 
and actual slate of the American missions. Mr. Thorpe is all alive in 
your service ; and wishes that his endeavors may be useful to the common 
cause, and approved by you. The Romans have got scent of your pro- 
motion, and according to their custom have strangely distorted the whole 
business, even your name. They bring in the French king to figure in it. 
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and talk of Congress and your provincial assetnbttes as if they were lo 
roany conieils (onrerains in FnuKC." 

This letter probably reached Father Carroll about the time of 
the Memorial of December, 1784. To this situation abroad was 
added the danger of dissension at home. The "famous trium- 
virate," as Father Molyneux called the anti-^iscopal Committee, 
was apparently not in favour of Carroll. No doubt other factors 
of which we are nowadays unaware entered into his final decision 
to accept the prefectship. "Since the prefecture," writes O'Gor- 
man, "was expected to pave the way to some more satisfactory 
and permanent arrangement, and since, on the other hand, his 
refusal might result in the imposition of a foreigner as Prefect 
on the Catholics in America, Carroll yielded to the ai^uments of 
his fellow-priests and decided to take up the onerous office." ^* 

Father Carroll's acceptance of the prefectship is contained in 
his Letter to Cardinal Antonelli, dated February 27, 1785. The 
rough draft of this Letter is in the Baltimore Cathedral Archives; 
an imperfect copy is among the Shea Transcripts at Georgetown 
University, The original, given here, is from a photostat a^y: 
from the Propaganda Archives : 

Emineyilunme Dommt 

Litterae, quas ad me destinare dignata est Em* Vestra. diebus 9> et i<^ 
amii praeteriti, in mantis meas non pervenenmt ante diem 36 Novembris. 
Varia autem documenta litteras comitabantur. i<> Decretum Sacrae Ctta- 
gregationis de Propaganda fide qua me Superiorem missionum in trededm 
Confoederatae Aniericac provinciis ad sinim benepladtum declaravit. 2' 
Benignissitna snae Sanctitatis ooncessio et extensio universalis Jubilaei ad 
onmes Fideles in tredecim Coafoederatae Americae provindis. 3° Altera 
ejusdem concessto qui mihi lacultas tribuitur adminstrandi Sacramentinn 
Confirmationis ad normam Instructionis, quam mia rccepL 4° demmn, 
facultates a 5*«o D.N. mihi concessae et Sodis in hac Domini vindl 
laborantibua communicabiles. 

Quod litteris, quibus haec ad me transmisisti documenta, Eininentissime 
Cardinalii, tantam erga me benerolentiam, tantum rd Catholicae in 
remotia hisce orbis paitibus adjuvandae studium significaveris, gratias 
habeo et ago maxima s, ct^us quidem grati animi sensus certiorem te prina 
fedssem, nisi longa imprimis a domo absentia, postea autem intempestira 
navigantibus glades scriboidi occasionem denegasset Deinde rogo te, 
ac hnmiliime precor, at Sanctitatis suae pedibus me sistere, ac devotissi- 
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■nttm ergft Sedem Apottolioun obieqmtim teatiflcari velis; gratiwqiie 
refen^ quod tain gravi tnunere tne iodignuro aoa cdstimaverit 

Hi rant anicii Knnu, qnibiu erga B<»"b Patrcm, te<|iK adeo, CardinalU 
Eminentisaime, affectns fni, nbi propenjam ntrituque in me benerolentiani, 
et soUidtam pro Sancta nostra ReltgioDC in hit rcgiotubos providentiani 
intell^eren].' Fnere tamen aliaqae, quae turn initio, turn doncepi, co(i< 
tanti tnihi, roagnnm tixnorcm, magnam etiam inocstitiaiii tncutidMnt, 
Videbam imprimis illud mihi mmnu committi, cut anbetindo, nt sincere 
el ex intimo teaaa profiteor, imparem me otuniiio esse lentio, nee illis 
animi ant corporis viribus praeditum, qoibcs instmctmo esse oportet, 
qnicmnqiie sc ad illud fidcliter administrandnm acdnxerit Deinde nt 
£min*e T*' votis obsequerer accuratam de rebus nostrts relationem deitd- 
erantis, aliqna mihi commemoranda esse non ignorabatn, quae mimu grata 
fortasse essent fntura, imo quae suspicionem comiiiovere posscnt minus 
propensae in Sedem Apostolicam observantiac. Haec tamen omnia veritati 
postponam, et aincerae rerum nostrarom ezpositioni. Scio enim, Em. 
Card.'i*, nihil ttito aut e£5caciter circa nos agi posse, nisi quae sit nostra 
conditio, plane intelligatnr. 

Imprimis igttur, ex tredecim provinciis, quae olim Regi Magnae Brit- 
taniae parebant, duae tantum fttere, Penstlvanii et Marilandii, in qttibnt 
permissum erat Catholicis tuto degere. In his etiam lege catttum erat, nc 
officio civili, militari, aut alio qnoris fnii possenL Excusso antem jugo 
Brittanico, novisque conditis lepbus, in omnibus provinciis, Catholic! sine 
molestia vivere et sacra peragere possnnt. In pleiisque tamen locii ad 
Rdpublicae munera capessenda non admittmitur, nisi qui omnem jurisdic- 
tioneni exterao, sive civilera, sive ecclesiasticam abrennntiaverint Ita fit, 
ut in plerisqac his provinciis, sen Statibus, nt nunc vocant, nostri homines 
maneant a Republica exclusi: In quatuor tantum, nempe in Pensilvania, 
Delawaria, Marilandiii, et Virginia, eodem ac coeteri cires jure utnntur. 
Haec autem beneficia, sive tolerantiac, sive co mmun is, quamdiu stmus 
habitnri, non ansim pronunciare. Timent e nostris mnlti, in Marilandii 
praecipne, Acatholicis in animo esse, ut omnino a gerendis nraoeribus ex- 
cludanmr : ego autem cui satis semper fuit mala non animo praevenire, aed. 
ubi advenerint, ntrunique tolerare, spe foveor tantam nobis injariam haud 
esse inferendam: imo vero confido tarn firma Religionis fundamenta in 
his Americanis Statibus jaci posse, ut florentissima Ecclesiae portio, cttm 
magno Sedis Apogtolicae solatio, hie aliquando sit futura. Hoc autem loco 
ilia mihi commemoranda sunt, de quibus dixi superius sdtn necessaria, nt 
recte res nostrae Ecclesiasticae possint administrari. 

Viguit autem in his regiooibus praedpuc secta Anglicana; rerum sacra* 
rum apud illos ministri penedebant omnes a Pseudo-Episcopo Ixmdinensi : 
ad ilium transfretabant, quotqnot ordinari secundum sectae suae rationem 
cupiebanL Peracto autem hello, obtineri non potnit a sectae illius ministris, 
quamvis essent omnium freqtienttssimi, ut ab Episcopo Anglo, imo ab cxtero 
quovis pendcrent. Concessum est illis potius, ut Episcopos sibi constituercnt 
et eligerent, quod jam ab ipsis factum est, qnamvis nullnm adboc sno ntn 
consecratnm habeant: Religit^iis suae administrandae sibi formam prae* 
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scripsemnt ; religiooem ntam did et haberi nalionalem cttpiinit, co quod 
jun nullum alibi snperiorem admitunt: denique ita machinantur nt ab 
illis timor ille incutatnr, quo nostronmi nommllui percuti dicdKun, 

Eminentissiinus Cardinalis persuanim sibi habeat nobis ffravicsinui omnia 
toterabiliora fore, quam divinam illam Sedis Apostolicae auctoritatem 
abrenunctare : nee tantum Sacerdotes, qui hie suinua, sed etiam populum 
Catholicum io fide ita videii stabilem, u( nunquam a dcbiti Summo Ponti&d 
obedientii sit dimovendus. Idem tamen ille popului aliquam a B°" Fatr« 
ETatiam sibi concedi, imo deberi existimat, necessariam sane sive ad juris 
cotntnunis quo nunc utitur conservationem, sivc ad propulsandum periculum, 
tjuod timetur. Ex iis quae dixi, et ex rerum publicaruin, quae hie sunt, 
constitutione, Emin** Tuae ignotum esse non potest, qtuun tnvidiosa illis 
sit omnia extera jurisdictio. Hoc igitur a Catholicis desideratur, ut nulla 
detur ansa Religionis nostrae adveraariis nos criminandi, quasi plus aequo 
a regiraine extemo pendeatnus; et ut aliqua ratio ineatur qua in posterum 
Superior Ecclcsiasticus huic regioni destinari possit, ita ut Spiritualis S*' 
Sedis jurisdictio omnino servetur; et simul tollatur oomis occasio nobis 
objiciendi, quasi aliquid admittamus patriae Independent! ac inimicum. Hoc 
ex praecipuis Catholicis multi, communi scripto, Sanctitati suae sisniBcare 
cogitabant, ac ii tnaxime, qui vel in generali Amerkae Condlio (Con- 
gressum vocant) sedem obtinuere, rel in Pensylvanii ac Uarilandia 
conciliis legislativis cum auctoritate intersunt; a quibus tamen obtinui, ut 
b praesens ejusmodi scriptum diSeratur. Quid hac in re statui possit, 
Beatissimus Pater plenius forsan intelliget, ubi animum advertet ad scxtum 
artictilum wnionu perpetuae inter Status foederatae Americae; quo sand- 
tur, fvtnmt licitum fore, qui muntrt quovii fuHgalur m& Unilis Slalibus, 
doHum tdUptod, officwm mtt titulvm cujusvit ffeneru acdptrt a Eege alujuo, 
Principe out domino extera. Quae prohibitio, etsi ad illos tantum pertinerc 
videatur, qui ad munera Reipublicae destinantnr, ab adversariis tamen nos- 
tris etiam ad officia Ecclesiastica fortasse detorquebitur. Cupimus igitur, 
Einx Cardinalis, onmi modo providere, ut fide! integritas, et debila erga 
Sedem Apostolicam obserrantia, et tmio semper vigeat: at simul at 
Catholicis Americanis pro Ecclesiastioo regimine concedatur, quidqnid 
salva Religione concedi potest. Ita minui sectariorum invidiam plenam 
suspicionis, ita res nostras stabiliri posse confidimua. 

Significasti, E°" Card.''*, Sanctitatis suae mentem esse et consilium, ut 
Vicarium Apostolicum Episcopali charactere et titulo insignitum pro his 
provinciis decernat Ut paterna haec pro nobis sollicitudo magna nos lae- 
titia affecit, ita etiam aliquem initio tncussit timorem. Sciebamus enim 
Acatbolicis Americanis olim persuaderi nunquam pottiisse, ut vel suae 
sectae Episcopum admittereni, cum id tentaretiu', dum Angliae Regi bae 
provinciae subessent ; unde etiam timor nascebatur, ne nobis quidem id per- 
niissum iri. At jam, ab aliquot mensibus, conventionc facta, Ministromm 
Protestantium Ecclesiae Anglicanae, seu Episcopalis, ut nunc vocant, decre- 
verunt se, quod ex legum auctoritate pleno suae Religionis exerdtio 
gaudeant, eo ipso jus habere ad tales rerum Sacranmt Ministros sibi con- 
stituendos, quales sectae suae ratio et disciplina cxigit, Episcopos sdlicet, 
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Presbyteros et Diaconoa ; oii illorum decreto non repngnaverunt, qui coo- 
dendis Icgibui, apud nos sunt designati. Com igitttr nobis eadem pro Reli- 
Kionis exercido libertas concedatur, jns qaoqae idem, quantum ad leges 
nostras munidpales apectat, competere necesse est. 

Re autem se habente, judicabit Beatissimus Pater, tuqne adeo, Eni> 
Card^i', animo perpendes, an tetnpus constituendo Episcopo opportunum 
mmc sit, qualis is esse debeat, et quomodo des^nandns : de quibns omnibus, 
non tamquam judicium meum interpositurus, sed pleniorem relationem 
factunu aliqua commemorabo. Imprimis de opportimitate temporii obser- 
vari potest, nullam jam animonmi fore ccKmnotionem, si Episcopus 
designetur, quod Acatbolici Protestantes sibi aliqnem constitoere cogitent: 
deinde ut altquam suae sectae apud Tulgus e:(istifflationem tx Eptscopali 
dignitate conciliare sperant, ita etiam non solum simtlem nobis, sed etiam 
ingentia ntfnmoda obventw^ confidimus, cum banc Ecclesiam eo modo 
administrari contigerit, quo Christus Dominus instituit. Ex altera tamen 
parte occurrit, qtiod cum jam S""* Pater aliter Sacramento ConfinnationtB 
conferendo providere dignatus tit, non prius Episcopnm nobis constituere 
necessitas postulet, quam idonci aliqui reperiantur ad Sacros Ordines cui- 
cipiendos, quod paucis annts futurum speramus, ut intelliget Emtnensns. 
Cardiualis ex iis, quae separatim relatione distincta scribere cogito. Quod 
tempus ubi advenerit, commodius fortasse pro decenti Episcopi nisten- 
tatione providere, quam nunc pro renim nostranmi tenuitate poterimus. 

Deinde, si Episcopum nobis assignare Sanctitati suae vbum fuerit, 
praestabitne Vicarium Apostolicum, an Ordinarium cum propria Sede con- 
stituere? Quis rci Catholicae incremcnto, quis amorendae Catholicontm 
invidiae, terrorique illi de extera jurisdictione m^is inscrriret? quern 
terrorem auctum iri certissime scio, li Superiorcm EcclesiasUctm ita 
designari noverint, ut ad arbitrimn Sacrae Congregationis de propaganda 
fide, aut cujusvis alterius tribunalis extemi ab offido possit dimovert: nee 
fas illi ait Sacerdotem quemvis ad sacras functiones admittere, quern ilia 
Congregatio non approbaverit, et ad nos destinaverit 

De modo autem Episcopum designandi nihil altud nunc dicam, quam im- 
plorare nos, pro Sedis ApostoIJcae judido dirigendo divinam sapientiam et 
misericordiam ; ut, si minime concedendum videatur Sacerdotibus in hac 
Domini vinea tot annos laborantibns ilium suae Sanctitati proponere, qnem 
ipsi magia idoneum extstimaverint, ccmveniatur tamen de aliqua Episcopum 
nominandi via, qu4 Nostratium, tam Catholicorum, quam Sectariorum 
offensio possit avertL 

De Dnobtis jnvemtms ad Urbanum Collegium mittendis nihil agere licuit, 
donee pleniua de Em" tuae mente intellexero. Si itineris impensis imparea 
fuerint, video quidem a Sacra Congregatione de viattco provtsum iri : non 
tamen habeo compertum, cui demandatiun sit illas impensas fubmioistrarl. 
Navium enim magistri in navem vectores recipere non solent, nisi nanlum 
ante navigationem solvatur, aut certo sciant, a quo repetendum sit. Ddnde, 
ut quae dixi de Episcopo vel Superiore designando, aliquam forte muta- 
tionem suggerent circa modum res nostras Ecclesiasticaa administrandi, ita 
quoqne consilium de educandis in isto Collq[io Juvenibtts potent mntari. 
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quod tamen mliuine fnturun ccMifidtiinu. Postremo, coovoKrit, at Jmre- 
nnm porentes doceaiHiir, an Juramentutn alitinod «t cnj'tumodi ab eornm 
filiis exigendmn sit, antequain in patriam remittaiitur : omnis mim canteU 
adhibenda est, at, qaantiun fieri potest, videantur Catbolid, tam popuhu 
qmun ministri, in rebus tantmn omnino necessariis ab ezteii potestate 

Interim, dum responsum expecto, dabo operam, iit Jnvenes duo nmmi 
cnri seligantur, qnalei tuae litterae, Emin : Card'>>, exigunt : spero incoper 
me effecturum, nt itineris impenjae, saltern htnc naque in Galliam a paren- 
tibus solvantur : sin minus id ■d>tinuero, omnem in illis impensis modera- 
tionem adhiberi curabo. IntcHigo autera pro unoquoqne juvene narigationis 
et alios necessarios sumptns, donee portum attigerit, nmimam septnaginta 
vel octoginta anreoum drciter confecturos. 

Reliqua, de quibus instmi voluisti, Em> Cardl'*, pro religiosa tui «rga 
nos sollidtndine, opportunius separato scripto extra forrnam littenmm 
cxhiberi posse existimavi ; illud tamen hie itcrum atqne iteram obsecro, nt 
earn in facultatibus mihi concessis restrictionem tolli omni modo cures, qua 
altomm Sacerdotum opera nti prohibeor, prater illos quos sacra C<»igre- 
gatio destinaverit et approbaverit. Id enim nisi concedatur, brevi spatio 
magna Catholicorum pars omnino Sacramentorum expert erit, et Religionis 
niinisteriis dcstituta. Unica enim, quae nobis superest spes snpplementi 
cuJDsdam cito recipiendi pro Sodis extinctis, aut jam ad extremum senium 
vergentifaus, posita est in illis Saccrdotibus, qui hie nati, ante bdlum exor- 
tum in Europam educationis causa profecti sunt, ibique sacros Ordines 
susceperunt. Audio borum aliquos in patriam reditum cogitare: qnibus 
tamen, si advenerint, in otio erit manendum, tttcumqne moribus et doctrini 
comparatis ad banc Domini vineam excolendam. Itaque, omni quidem 
reverentii, sed simul sununa fidncia, et ex plena persnasione id e re- 
Religionis fore, rogo, Emin: Cardinalis, nt tnnm apod Sanctitatem niam 
studium interponas, illique significcs, Superiori in his Foederatae Americae 
Statibus omnino necesse esse, ut quos Sacerdotes dignos jndicaverit, bos in 
laborum Sodetatem possit asdre. 

Haec habui, £m« Card.li*, quae libeii fidclitcrque scriberem de r^Kis ad 
Religionem spectantibus, quibus veluti supplemcntum et ad tua quaesita 
responsum accedent, quae altero scripto commemorata reperies. Mihl jam 
ut permissum banc gregis Dominid portionem, pastoresqne, qiu in illo sunt, 
meo ipsum singulari tuae pietati, patemaeq. benevolentiae commendare; 
precariqne ut oculos conjidas in imroensas illas r^iones, quae foederatae 
Americae finibns continentur: in diesqne magis ac magia immigrantium 
accessionibus, et ex natural! foecunditate, incolentium nrnnero angentur, 
Ubique liberi praedicari poterit vfera fides, nee quidquam obstare vidctur, 
quo minus magni ex hac libertate fructus decerpanttu-, praeter operariorum 
defectum, mediaqoe illis proridendi. Ad te igitur, qui singulari cura, studio 
et auctoritatc Religionis propagationi invigilas, recurriraus, ut quae ad 
banc finem meditamur, pro tua sapiendi adjuvare velis, hancque regionem 
vduti tuae piovidentiae et fidei commissam inttieri. Quod ad me spectat, 
ego summt fidoda, Eminentissime Cardinalis, in hujus Ecdesiae negotiit 
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tua ooDsilia, tuam auctoritatem, ptetatem tuam iraplorabo, precaborque 
Deum omnipotentem, ut pro animanim salute, divmaeque fidei extensioDc te 
lalvum et incolumero din esse velit Ita vovet 

Eminentusimt Cardinalu 
Emmae Tutu 

Senms Obtequentitiimut 
Es Marilmdia, die ^ Joamhss Caibou- 

Febntarii, 1785. 
Emmetttitsimo Cardfi Antonello.'^' 

The importance of this Letter can hardly be exaggerated. 
It is the first document of its kind which passed between the 
Church in the United States and the Holy See, and it contains 
for the Church historian of the new Republic the most valuable 
synthesis of the state of religion in this country which we possess 
for the Revolutionary period. After apologizing for the delay in 
answering Antonelli's letter, which was received three months 
before, Carroll thanked the Holy See for the confidence plac«d 
in him, and e]q>ressed the doubt whether he possessed the mental 
and physical qualities necessary for the faithful performance of 
his duties as prefect-apostolic In replying to the request of the 
Sacred Congregation for an accurate statement regarding the 
condition of the Church in the new Republic, he realized that he 
might have to say things which might be misinterpreted at Rome, 
but he thought it best to speak out frankly because otherwise the 
reorganization of the Church here would not be b^uti safely 
and efficiently. Maryland and Pennsylvania alone gave an ade- 
quate freedom to the faithful ; but even in these States full civic 
liberty had not been conferred upon the Catholics. However, 
since the achievement of independence. Catholics were permitted 
to assemble for divine worship in every place in the Union. 

Bnt tiow long we are to enjoy the benefit) of this toleraticm or equal 
rights, I would not dare to assert. Many of our people especially in Mary- 
land fear, that we shall be absolutely excluded from holding office; for my 
own part, I have deemed it wiser not to anticipate evils, but to bear tbem 
when they come. I cherish the hope that so great a wrong will not be 
done us; nay more, I trust that the foundations of religion will be so 
firmly laid ia the United States, that a most flouriihing part of tbt 
Cfattrch will in time be developed here, to the great coosolatioa of die 
Holy See; The Church of England had been the dominant body here. 
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directed by ministers dependent on the pseudo-BJahop of London, whither 
those who desired to enter their ministry went for ordination, but after 
the war, they were not allowed to depend on an English or any other for- 
dgn bishop. They were free to appoint and elect bishops of their own, as 
they had in fsict done, although none had yet been consecrated according 
to their rites. They have adopted a fonn of Kovemment for their 
church and desire it be called and to be rtatitmal, in that it admitted no 
foreign Superior, that they may be freed from such fear for the future as 
many Catholics felt The Most Eminent Cardinal may rest assured that 
the greatest evils would be borne by us rather than renounce the divine 
Mithority of the Holy See ; that not only we priests who arc here, but the 
Catholic people seem so firm in the faith that they will never withdraw 
frotn obedience to the Sovereign Pontiff. The Catholic body, however, 
think that some favor should be granted to them by the Holy Father, 
necessary for their permanent enjoyment of the civil rights which they 
DOW enjoy, and to avert the dai^ers which they fear. From what I have 
said, and from the framework of public affairs here, your Eminence must 
see how t^jectionable all foreign jurisdiction will be to them. The 
Catholics therefore desire that no pretext be givea to tlK enemies of our 
religion to accuse tu of depending unnecessarily on a foreign authority; 
and that sotne plan may be adopted for this coimtry, in such a way as to 
retain absolutely the spiritual jurisdiction of the Holy Sec, and at the same 
time remove all ground for objecting to us, as though we held anything 
hostile to the national independence. Many of the leading Catholics 
thought of laying this bef(»% his Holiness in a general Memorial, especially 
those who have been either in the Continental Congress or the legislature 
of Pemisylvania and Maryland; bat I induced them to refrain from any 
such step at least for the present The Holy Father will perhaps see more 
clearly what is to be done in this matter, if he considers the Sixth of the 
Articles of Perpetual Confederation between the States, which enacts that 
tw ont who holds arty oSict under tht Umted States, shall be allouied It 
receive any gift, office or title of any bind whatsoever from any king, 
prince or foreign government, and though this prohibition seems to extend 
only to those who are appointed to offices b the republic, it will perhaps 
be wrested by our opponents to apply also to ecclesiastical offices. We 
desire therefore. Most Eminent Cardinal, to provide in every way, that the 
faith in its integrity, due obedience towards the Apostolic See and perfect 
union should flourish, and at the same time that whatever can with safety 
to religion be granted, shall be conceded to American Catholics in eccle- 
siastical government; in this way we hope that the distrust of Protestants 
now full of susfHcion will be diminished, and that thus our affairs can be 
solidly established. 

Yon have indicated. Most Eminent Cardinal, that it was the intention 
and design of His Holiness to appoint a Vicar- Apostolic for these States, 
invested with the episcopal character and title. While this paternal sotid- 
tttde for us has filled us with great joy, it also at first inspired some fear: 
for we knew that heretofore American Protestants never could be induced 
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to allow even a Bishop of their own sect, when the attempt was made 
during the nifajection of these prorinces to the King of England: henoe 
a fear arose that we would not be permitted to have one. But some monUu 
since in a convention of Protestant ministers of the Anglican or as it b 
here called the Episcopal Church, thej decreed, that as by authority of law 
they enjoyed the full ezerdse of their religion, they therefore had the right 
of appointii« for themselTCS, such ministers of holy things, as the system 
of and discipline of tbeir sect required ; namely bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons; tliis decision on their part was not censured by the Congress ap- 
pointed to frame our laws. As the same liberty in ^oit exercise of rdigioo 
is granted to tts, it necessarily follows that we enjoy the same right in 
regard to adopting laws for our government 

While the luster stands dius, the Holy Fatiicr will decide and you. 
Most Eminent Cardinal, will consider whether the tune is now opportmM 
for appointing a bishop, what his qualifications should be, and bow he 
should be nominated. On all these points, not as if seeking to obtain my 
own judgment but to make this relation more simple, 1 shall note a few 
facts. First, as regards the seasonablenesi of the step, it may be noted, 
that there will be no excitement in the public mind, if a bishc^ be ^- 
pointcd, as Protestants think of appointing one for themselves : nay, they 
even hope to acquire stmie importance for their sect among the people front 
the episcopal dignity; so too we trust that we shall not fxij acquire 
the same, but that great advantages will follow; inasmuch as this charcfa 
will then be governed in that manner which Christ our Lord instituted. 
On the other hand, however, it occurs that as the Moat Holy Father 
has already deigned to provide otherwise for conferring the sacrament of 
confirmation, there is no actual need for the appointment of a bisht^ 
until some candidates are found fitted to receive holy orders; this we 
hope will be the case in a few years, as you will understand. Most 
Emment Cardinal, from a special relation which I purpose writing. 
When that time comes, we shall perhaps be better able to make a suitable 
provision for a bishop, than from our slender resources we can now do. 

In the next place, if it shall seem best to his Holiness to assign a bishop 
to this country, will it be best to appoint a Vicar-Apostolic or an ordinary 
with a See of his own? Which will conduce more to the progress of 
Catholicity, which will contribute most to remove Protestant jealousy of 
foreign jurisdiction? I know with certainty that this fear will increase, if 
they know that an ecclesiastical superior is so appointed as to be removable 
from office at the pleasure of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide, or any other tribunal out of the country, or that he has no power to 
admit any priest to exercise the sacred function, unless that Congregation 
has approved and sent him to us. 

As to the method of nominating a biahop, I will say no more, at 
present, than this, that we are imploring God in his wisdnn and mercy 
to guide the judgment of the Holy See, that if it does not seem proper to 
allow the priests who have laboured for so many years in this vineyard of 
the Lord to propose to the Holy See, the eat whom they dean the moat 
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lit, that (ome method will be adopted by which a bad feeliiiK may not be 
excited anxms the people of thii country, Catholic and Protestant.** 

Father Carroll then took up the matter of sending two boys 
to Rome, to occupy the American scholarships granted by Propa- 
ganda, and pointed out, as he was well able to do from a long 
persona] experience in Europe, that the question of the Student 
Oath would have to be settled in a way that would be acceptable 
to the American mind before they could be sent. He urged the 
reconsideration of the limitation placed upon his jurisdiction in 
the case where he might want to employ priests entering the 
country. Some American priests, who were then abroad, would 
undoubtedly return, and it would be a grave detriment to rdigion 
if the Church had to watt for Rome's permission for the exerdse 
of their ministry. After recommending the American Church 
most earnestly to His Eminence, he b^ged htm to cast his eyes 
on the immense territory contained within the limits of the 
United States, and to realize how quickly, through immigration, 
the population of the land would grow. He appealed, therefore, 
for special interest and consideration for the American Catholics 
and assured the Cardinal-Prefect that all were loyal and devoted 
children of the Church. 

In several of the official letters from Propaganda a request 
was made for certain definite information r^arding the state of 
the Church in the new Republic. This information was asked, as 
we have seen, through the Nuncio at Paris, on May 12, 1784, in a 
letter addressed by Cardinal Antonelli to the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, French Minister Plenipotentiary, at New York. Car- 
dinal Antonelli's letter to Father Carroll, June g, 1784, contained 
the same request. This information FaOier Carroll obtained by 
correspondence with his fellow-priests between November, 1784, 
and March i, 1785. He embodied this information in his Rela- 
tion of the State of Religion in the United Slates. The original 
is here printed in full from a photostat copy from the Propaganda 
Archives." As the first Relation of its kind to be sent to Rome 
from the United States, it is among the most treasured first-hand 
sources for the history of the Church in our country : 

** Tbe tniulitlaa liTCa ii frooi Ska, tp. tk., toL U, pp. j{i-js6. 
■* Pro^agamJa ArcUvrt. StriUurt rifrriti, AtHtica CtntnU, mL U, ff. |is^i4. 
Tht Tooik dnft li in ttaa Bmhimon CtthfJrml Arckhn, Cm* »A-Fi. 
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Rtlatio pro Emo. Cardiiiaii Antonello it ttatu Reiigionis m V»itv 

Foederatat Americat pr&vinciu. 
I* De munero Catholiconim in Foedcratae Americae Provmciis. 

Sunt in MariltmdiS circiter i53<»- E^c hia sunt novent mitle hominet 
liberi aetatis adnltae, ant supra annum duodedmum ; pueri minorii aetati* 
fere ter mille, totidemq. omnis aeUtis servi (N^ros vocant a colore) ex 
Africa oriandi. In PttuHva$H& sunt ad minimum seflem milU, inter quoi 
paucissimi Africani, vivuntq Catholici collect! magis ac sibi invicem con- 
tiguL In ftrgiHta tunt tian ampliiu ducentt, quibua quater aut quinquies 
per annum adest Sacerdos: Dicuntnr plurimi alii, tarn in illi, qnam in 
coeteris provinciis sparsim Tirere, omnt Religionis ministerio destituti. In 
provincia Novum Ebaraatm dicta, audio tut mtlit qurngtutos ad mmimmK, 
qd nuper conmiunibus sumptibus ex Hibemia accersivenuit virum 
Keligionun Ordinis Si. Francisci; diciturq optimis de moribua et doctrii^ 
docmnentis instructns esse: advenerat paulo prius, quam litteras accepii- 
Mm, qmbus facnltates Sodis communicabilei ad me sunt delatae. Dubitari 
aliquando, an jure possem hunc pro Sacramcntorum administratione appro- 
bare. Kt jam statui, appropinquante maxime festo Faschali, ipsum pro 
Socio habere, facultatesq. necessarias impertiri, quod meum consilium ap- 
probatum iri confido. Nihil certi dicere licet de nnmero Catfaolicorum, qui 
tunt in locis conterminis fluvio dicto Mississippi, omnique illi regioni, quae 
secundum illtmi fluvium ad Oceanum Atlanticum pertingit, et ab eodera 
usque ad Uraitcs Carolinae, VirgiDiae, et Pensilvaniae extenditur. Hie trac- 
tus Gontinet, nt audio, multos Catholicos, olini Canadenses, qui lingui 
Gallica utuntur, quos rerum sacrarum Uinistris destitutos esse valde metna 
Transivit ad illos nuper Sacerdos qoidam Germanus, sed ex Gallia ultimo 
profectns, qui ex ordine Cannelitarum se esse profitetur: nullo tamcn 
snfficiente testimonio muniebatur, misstun se esse a l^ttmo Superiore. 
Quid agat, et quo statu ibi sint res Catholicae, edoctum me iri propedion 
expecto. EpiKopi Quebecensis jurisdictio in aliquam regionis illiiu partem 
olim pertinuit: an nunc autem, cum omnes in foederatae Amcricae 
didcaiem cesserint, potestatem ullam exercere velit, haud equidem sdo. 
3* Catholiconmi condttione, pietate, abusibus, &c 

In Uarilaadia, inucae ex praedpuis et ditioribus famitiis, a primii 
proviodae ftmdamentis, fidem Catholicam a progenitoribus hue invectam 
adhuc proGtentur : major autem pars sunt agricolae, et in Pensilvania fere 
omnes, exceptis mercatortbus et opificibus, qui Fhiladelphiae degunt. Quod 
ad pietatem spectat, sunt, ut plurimum, in Religionii exercitiis et Sacra- 
mentorum frequentatione satis assidui : sed sine ilto fervore, quern solet 
excitare continua ad scnsa pietatis exhortatio: vix enim singulis mensibns, 
aut etiam bimestri spalio plurimae Congregationes rem divinam, et coo- 
cimem sibi fieri audinnt : ita Sacerdotum inopia, multoq magis, locoruni 
intervallo, itinerisq inconunodis opprimimur: Haec de indigenis dicta sint: 
alia enim longe est ratio CathoUcorum, qui magno numero ex variis Eoropae 
nationibus ad nos confluunt. Cum enim ex nostratibus paud sint, qui non 
saepius per annum, praecipue autem tempore paschali ad Sacnunenta 

Poenitentiae et Eucharistiae accedant; vix reperitur inter priores illoti 
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qui offidum hoc Religionis exertxat ; quorum exemplum in urbibos nwr- 
e pernictosum fore timetur. Abusus inter Catholicos sunt 
iKcessaria cum Acatholicis familiaritale, et exemplia 
inde collectis orinntur; liberior nempe se tractondi ratio inter jiuioret 
personas divcrsi sexus, quam tmiini, &ut forte etiain corporii integritas 
patiatnr ; nimis propensum studiuni ad laltationes, et id genuB alia ; et in- 
credibilii aviditas (in puellij praecipoe) legendi fabulas amatoriai, quae 
magno nnmero ad nos advehuntur. Deinde in coeteris tiniverjim defectos 
diligentiae in edticaitdis ad Religionem liberis, led praecipue lervis Afri- 
cania, totiusq, illius cnrac ad Sacerdates transmissio; ex quo fit, ut cum 
■int conttnuo laboribua exerdti ; raroq. et non nisi ad breve tempus cum 
Sacerdote esse possint, in fide rudes et in moribiu turpissimi plerique esse 
soleant. Incredible est quantum anlmarum pastoribus molestiae et solici- 
tudinia faceisant. 
3* De numero Prcsbyterorum, studiis, et modo se mstendaiidi. 

Sunt in MariUmdiA Prtsbyteri novemdecim: In Pttuilvcaiii quinque. Ex 
his autem duo sunt supra, tres alii proximum ad septuagesinium annum 
accedunt; adeoq omnino impares subeundis laboribus, sine quibus hac 
Domini vinea coli non potest. Inter reliquos Presb^teros, aliqui admodum 
infirma valetudine ntnntur; et unus est nuper a me approbatus, ad paucos 
menses tantum, ut experimentum illius fadam in extrema operariorum 
necessitate. Aliqua eniin de ipso narrabantur, quae vehementer me deterre- 
bant ab illius opera adhibenda. Ego quidera illi quantum possum, tnvlgi- 
labo; et si quid acciderit Kravitate sacerdotali minus dignum, facultatei 
conceuas revocabo, quantumcunque incommodum multis Catholicis inde 
ercntUTum sit Uihi enim persuasum est Catholicam fidem minus detri- 
ment! passuram, si milli Sacerdotes per breve tempus fuerint, quam si, 
nbi its vtvimna inter alterius Religionis homines, ad sacra ministeiia 
ossumantur, non dicam mail, Sacerdotes, sed etiaffl imprudentes et incauti. 
Reliqui omnes Sacerdotes plenam laboris vitam agimt, quod unusquisque 
oongregationibus longe dissitts obsequinm praestet, adeoq continuia, gravis- 
simisque equitationibus, ad aegrotos praecipue, continuo fatigetur. Pres- 
byteri sustentantur ut plurimtmi ex fundorum proventibusi alibi vero lib' 
eralitate CathoHcorum. Nulla hie proprte stmt bona Ecdesiastica. Priva- 
tonim enim n<Hnine possidentur ta. bona, ex qiubfa aluntur Presbyteri; et 
testamentis transferuntur ad haeredes : ita faciendum suggessit dira neces- 
sitas, dum legibus Catholica Reiigio hie arctaretur; neque adhuc inventum 
est huic incommodo remedium, quamvis a nobis anno elapso id tentaretur. 

Ad procurandos in Religionis ministcrio successores, quid fadendum sit, 
non satis intelligimus. Est jam Philadelphiae collegium, agiturque de duo- 
bus in Marilandia extruendis, ad quae admitti poterunt Catholid aeque 
■c alii, tarn Praesides, quam Professores et alumni. Fore speramus, ut hoi 
inter aliqui vitam Ecdesiasticam velint amplecti. Cogitamus igitur de 
seminario institoendo, in quo valeant deinceps ad mores ct doctrinam statu! 
illi conrenientcs cfformari. 

Hie facta relatione, liceat nunc aliqua adjungere quae omnino necessaria 
judico ad spiritualem Calholicorum administrationem. Imprimis ex quoti- 
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diano commerdp cum Acatbolicis, oritur perpetuum discrimen ineundi cum 
ilUi contractus matrimonial! s, ad quod periculum aTutendum usus Apud 
nos invaluerat disperuandi, quantum nobis pemittebatur, inter consan- 
guineos Catholicos. Ita non solum conservari Relisionem, sed augeri ab 
experientia didicimus. Ut itritur Ssmus Pater f acultatei mihi benigne con- 
cessit, Sociis etiam communicabiles, dispemandi in 3* mixfo cum 3*, et 
inf eriofibns consanguinitatis et affiuitatis gradtbus ; ita humillime tam meo, 
quam Socionmi nomine precor, ut saltern ad Superioron extendere velit 
facultalea dispensandi m a* timplici, tam consanguinitatis quam affinitaiis. 
Si autem illnd generaliter concedi nequit, quod propter locorum distanttam 
niaxime optandum esset. Pro trigmta ad minimum vicibiu precor, ut ita 
dispensandi mihi detur facultas. Vchementer etiam a Sociis roeis desidera- 
tur, ut possit hie dttpensari in prima gradu afflmtatix ortae ex copuli 
illidta. Hoi enim impedimentum saepe subsistit inter Africanos praecipne, 
ante matrimoninm attentatum; nee tamot nisi longum post tonpus, mul- 
torumq. annorum cohabitationem Sacerdos impedimentum, fortuito plerumq. 
deprehoxlit 

Video praeterea dispensationem celebraodl missam post meridiem, ad 
■MOM foHtuffl horam extendi; cum tamen aliqtiando ctmfessioiies expediri 
non possint ante Irtt horat, quod mihi ccrte saepe contigit a prima auror& 
iUud ministerium auspicanii; credebamq. in ejusmodi casibus legem chari- 
tatis validiorcm esse, quam at Sacramentorum expertes domum remitteren- 
tur, qui magno labore et incommodo, viginti, triginta aut amplius tnille 
passus venerant, et saepe in his mulieres gravidae et partui proximae. 

Si quae alia occurrant, de quibus intellexero gratum fore, ut ad Emum 
Cardinalem relatio liat, plcne conscribam. 
DU f Martii tj8s. Joannes Caiuko- 

Shea has given us the following translation of this document, 
no doubt from another copy, as can be seen by the minor vari- 
ations: 

I. On tht Numbtr of Catkoliet in Ike United States. 

There are in Maryland about iSiSoo Catholics; of these there are about 
g,Ooa freemen, adults or over twelve years of age ; children under that age, 
about 3,000; and about that nimiber of slaves of all ages of African 
origin, called negroes. There are in Pennsylvania about 7,000, very few 
of whom are negroes, and the Catholics are less scattered and live nearer 
to each other. There are not more than aoo in Virginia who arc visited 
four or five times a year by a priest Many other Catholics are said to 
be scattered in that and other states, who are utterly deprived of all 
religious ministry. In the State of New York I hear there are at least 
1,500. (Would that some spiritual succor could be afforded theml) They 
have recently, at their own expense, sent for a Franciscan Father from 
Ireland, and he is said to have the best testimonials as to his learning 
and life; be bad arrived a little before I received the letters in yAuda 
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faculties were transmitted to me, conununicable to 1117 feUow-prietts. I 
was for a time in doubt whether I could properly approve this priest for 
the administration of the sacraments. I hare now, however, decided, 
especially as the feast of Easter is so near, to consider him as one of my 
fellow-priests, and to grant him faculties, and I trust that my decision 
will meet your approbation. As to the Catholics who are in the territory 
borderins on the river called Mississippi and in all that region which fol- 
lowing that river extends to the Atlantic Ocean, and from it extends to 
the limits of Carolina, Virginia, and Pennsylvania— this tract of country 
cmtains, I hear, many Catholics, formerly Canadians, who speak French, 
and I fear that they are destitute of priests. Before I received your 
Eminence's letters there went to them a priest, German by birth, but who 
came last from France; he professes to belong to the Carmelite order; 
he was furnished with no sufficient testimonials that he was sent by his 
lawful superior. What he is doing and what is the condition of the 
Church in those parts, I expect soon to learn. The jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Quebec formerly extended to some part of that region; bttt 
I do not know whether he wishes to exercise any authority tho'e, now 
that all these parts are subjects to the United States. 
2. Oh tht Condition, Piety, laui Defects, etc., of Catholics: 

In Uaryland a few of the leading more wealthy families still profesi 
the Catholic faith introduced at the very foundation of the province by 
ihcir ancestors. The greater part of them are planters and in Pennsyl- 
vania almost all are farmers, except the merchants and mechanics living 
in Philadelphia. As for piety, they are for the most part sufficiently assid- 
uous in the exercises of religion and in frequenting the sacraments, but 
they lack that fervor, which frequent appeals to the sentiment of piety 
usually produce, as many congregations hear the word of God only once a 
month, and scanetimes only once in two rncmths. We are reduced to this 
by want of priests, by the distance of congr^ations from each other and by 
difficulty of travelling. This refers to Catholics born here, for the con- 
dition of the Catholics who in great oumbers are flowing in here frora 
different countries of Europe, is very different For while there are few 
of our native Catholics wtio do not approach the sacraments of Penance 
and die Holy Eucharist, at least once a year, especially in Easter time, 
you can scarcely find any among the newcomers who discharge this duty 
to religifin, and there is reason to fear that the example will be very 
pernicious especially in commercial towns. The abuses that have grown 
among Catholics are chiefly those, which result from unavoidable inter- 
course with non-Catholics, and the examples thence derived : namely more 
free intercourse between young people of opposite sexes than is caai< 
patible with ctiastity in mind and body; too great fondness for dances and 
similar amusements ; and an incredible eagerness, especially in girls, for 
reading love stories which are brought over in great quantities from 
Europe. Then among other things, a general lack of care in instntctiag 
tlieir children and especially the negro slaves in their religion, as these 
people are kept constantly at work, so that they rarely hear any instructioos 
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from the priest, unleu tbey can spend a short time with one; and rooM 
of them are cimsequeatljr very dull in faith and depraved in morals. It 
can scarcely be believed how much trouble and care they give the pastors 
of souls. 

3. On the nutnbtr of tht priettt, their qualifications, characler and means 
of support. 
There are nineteen priests in Maryland and five in Pennsylvania. Of 
these two are more than seventy years old, and three others very near that 
age: and they are consequently almost entirely unfit to undergo the hard- 
ships, without which this Vineyard of the Lord cannot be cultivated. Of 
the remaining priests, some are in very bad health, and there is one re- 
cently approved by me for a few months only, that in the extreme want of 
priests I may give him a trial; for some doings vrare reported of him 
which made me averse to employing him. I will watch him carefully, and 
i{ anything occurs unworthy of priestly gravity I will recall the faculties 
granted, whatever inconvenience this may bring to many Catholics: for I 
am convinced that the Catholic faith will suffer [ess harm, if for a short 
time there is no priest at a place, than if living as we do among fellow- 
citizens of another religion, we admit to the discharge of the sacred 
ministry, I do not say bad priests, but incautious and imprudent priests. 
All the other clergymen lead a life full of labour, as each one attends con- 
gregations far apart, and has to be riding constantly and with great 
fatigue, especially to sick calls. Priests are maintained chiefly from the 
proceeds of the estates; elsewhere by the liberality of the Catholics. 
There is properly no ecclesiastical property here : for the property by 
which the priests are supported, is held in the names of individuals and 
transferred by will to devisees. This course was rendered necessary when 
the Catholic religion was cramped here by laws, and no remedy has yet 
been found for this difficulty, although we made an earnest effort last 
year. There is a college in Philadelphia, and it is proposed to establish 
two in Maryland, in which Catholics can be admitted, as well as others, 
as presidents, professors and pupils. We hope that some educated there 
will embrace the ecclesiastical state. We think accordingly of establishing 
a Seminary, in which they can be trained to the life and learning suited 
to that state.'* 

The two problems which clouded his immediate horizon were 
the "crampii^ dames" which practically robbed him of all 
power, as can be seen in his letter to Father Thorpe, of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1785, given above, and the question of a bishopric for 
the United States." The task before him and before the little 

■■ Of. til., pp. 137.161. A poaUcripl to tUi IttlaHt*, ukiof for toot taSaor 
ditpaoutioiu, ihowi bow tlchtljr hii hsodi were tied. 

n Aa interotins udo.lisht on tlw pnblcm of the bUbopric U giicD in ■ iMteT 
fna tha Fremdi Ouix^ d'afEtlna, Bub« de Ifaiboii, dated PbihddphU, Uuch 17, 
17B1, to tba Prime Ifiniiter, lh« Cmmt da Vencnno. Haiboii itatei Oat the Boir 
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band of workers he had in the American vineyard was immense, 
he toM his friend, Father Plowden, in a letter dated June 29, 
1^5, and his inability to give faculties to new arrivals in llie 
ministry was the most unfortunate part of his embarrassing 
situation. The presence of other priests in the country who car- 
ried on their ministrations without recognizing him as Superior 
also added to the delicate position he held. Fortunately, on re- 
ceiving Carroll's letter of February 17, 1785, Father Thorpe 
immediately acted by having the doubt settled at Rome ; and oa 
July 2, 1785, and again on August 31, 1785, he informed the 
prefect-apostolic that a blunder had occurred and that the 
"cranq>ing clauses" against which "you had with great reason 
remonstrated should be struck out of the printed faculties and 
. . . were never meant to be where you found them, left by an 
oversight in the Secretary's office," " As Carroll learned, the 
formula of his i^ipointment was based on that of a Prefect- 
Apostolic sent from Rome with missionaries bi Africa, and th^ 
quite naturally contained the clause that he was not to give fac- 
ulties to any priest in his jurisdiction unless the same were sent 
of Propaganda. On July 23, 1785, Cardinal Antonelli wrote 
to Father Carroll, thanking him for the Letter and Relation of 
February-March, 1785, and approving his stand; and sending 
hiffl a new formula of faculties, which allowed Carroll to re- 
ceive priests into the country and to a^qwint them at will.^* 
The second of these problems, namely, the appointment of a Su- 
perior with episcopal powers as well as jurisdiction, was not 



Sea conld do twlUas more mdooi for tlw Catholki In the tisiud Sutci, If drana- 
NsDco would pttmiu than to pronoU Father Ctmll inuBcdlatdr to tha tsiacofl 
difaitr. "I am pcnDEdBd," b« write*, "that notUof coold (in tbcm a won (tncral 
MtufactiOB." He palolcd mt that there were Catbollei Id the Natioaal CoecreH at 
Aat time, and that aemal InHiifiitiil nemben of the Man^and Aaiemblr were BMaban 
of tb* faitlL Natmallr, a* ha loneated, care niut be taken not to make It appear 
that the BUbop depended DpoD a tarel(n power la ihoae matter* Id which the Amerieaa 
lorenunent deaired Ita people to be indepeodeati and he hinted that it odfbt b* jnat 
aa well if (be Holr Sec leaicncd Ita aaaertire power orer the viritnil aide of Aia0. 
Tha letter eoBclndia with a ttalinical table of the Calholloi Id Ih* varloD* atMe*. New 
Eacland, tool New York and the Jener*, i,7ooi FeoairlTania and Delaware T.^aa; 
Har^land, free, i>,ooo, iUtc*. S.doo; Southern ctatei, about a.soo; the Itllnoia couttrr, 
11,000. Total, 44.500. The Italian TOaiin of thla letter ia In ProfWMda Afthht, 
StfiUurt RiftrUt, Amrriem CntrmU, yti. 11, f. 116. 

" Thorpe to Carroll, Rooie, Ansnat t6, ntj. BalHmon CtOttiral ArcUvti. 
Caaa6-JS. 

* BcOBE*, Of. tit., Doenmenta, toL t, fut U, p. (||. 
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Kttkd tintil November 14, 1789, when Father John Carroll was 
appointed Bishop of Baltimore. 

There was more than the perfunctory phrases of the man 
raised to a unique and important post in his Letter to AntonelU, 
The task before him was a delicate one ; the held of his labours 
was, to use his own word, immense in extent and in possitnli- 
ties. His jurisdiction, meagre as it was in its amplitude, was 
the only bond uniting the new Republic to the Holy See. He 
felt himself utterly incapable of bringing all the elements of 
Catholic life in the United States into strict conformity with 
canonical rule. The number of his priests was limited; many 
of them were old men, worn out with the fatigues and burdens 
of the harsh life the missionaries were forced to lead. The dis- 
tances were many times greater in those days than now. Means 
of communication were slow and uncertain; and the very lib- 
erty which the new Republic had proclaimed to all the earth and 
the inhabitants thereof opened the way to adventurers ecclesias- 
tic as it did to adventurers lay or civil. It was indeed a task 
arduous enough to terrify even one who did not possess John 
Carroll's courage and spirit of devotion. The five years of his 
prefectship saw .all these elements for good and for evil in the 
CathoUc life of the Republic develop with a rapidity which soon 
dispelled any lii^ring doubts in the minds of his clergy on the 
necessity of a more compact canonical organization. Within 
twenty months the clergy had met again at Whitemarsh and peti- 
tioned the Holy See for a bishop. The administration of Church 
property was causing quarrels and scandals which were threat- 
ening the unity of the Church in the United States ; the Revo- 
lution had not amalgamated the races that had fought side by 
side for liberty, and the spirit of nationalism in Church affairs 
was even then looming up as a potent source of antagonism. 
Religious toleration was twt a law of the land in 1785, and did 
not become universally so until loi^ after the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. Dissension in the Church was apparent 
at the very time when the closest harmony was needed to start 
religious freedom on its noble way down the years of American 
Ufe. The ranks of the clergy were thinning, rapidly — death and 
disease were decimating the little band of workers, and if the 
Church was to live, vocations would need to be fostered, priests 
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would have to be invited to come to the United States from other 
lands, and only one endowed with all the power of the eptsco* 
pate could keep that strict control on ecclesiastical life without 
which there could be no surety of duration. These five years 
of Carroll's prefectship were as critical in their own way to the 
Qiurch as was the uncertain^ which ruled the political life of 
the nation between the Treaty of Paris in 1783, and Washing- 
ton's election to the Presidency in 1789. It is a singular, not 
to say providential, coincidence that Washington and Carroll 
came to their offices at the same time. Washington was inaug- 
urated April 30, 1789; Carroll was consecrated August 15, 
1790, and our political organization was fully fashioned in the 
very year that our church organization was perfected. It was a 
coincidence emblematic of the amity and concord "which have 
hitherto existed between the Church and the republic — ami^ 
and concord which, instead of being obliterated, are emphasized 
by Q» clear-cut distinction made in our fundamental law between 
the two spheres, the political and the religious." *^ 

" O'CoMiur, 0^. tO,, p. tjs. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE CRITICAL PERIOD IN AMERICAN CATHOUC HISTORY 

(1:784-89) 

The critical period of American Catholic history is syn- 
chronous with the five years of John Carroll's Prefectship. As 
Superior of the Church in the United States, his jurisdiction 
differed little from that exercised by the Jesuit Superiors from 
1634 to 1784, with two exceptions : his power to confer the Sac- 
rament of Confirmation, to bless the Holy Oils, to dedicate 
churches, etc., and his authority to confer missionary faculties 
upon the priests who should come to the American misnons. 
Without a more ample jurisdiction, disorder was inevitable. To 
Ae "newcomers," as the clergy who entered the Missions were 
known, the presbyterian form of ecclesiastical government they 
found in the United States was but the shadow of the substan- 
tial episcopal rule they were accustomed to in Europe. In each 
centre, where the Catholics were sufficiently ntunerous to sup- 
port a parish and a priest, it was not long before rebellion against 
Carroll occurred. The times were hard; there were few com- 
forts of any kind; the Catholics were not numerous and were 
poor ; they were just beginning to enjoy freedom after two and 
a half centuries of intolerance and of persecution. Freedom 
brought a number of evils in its train ; independence made its 
spirit felt in every aspect of American life— in literature, in 
social customs, in politics, and even in religion. And to this 
attitude of the American Catholic mind there came the worst 
evil of all — unworthy priests. It was not that the private lives 
of these men were always morally reprehensible, for the Catholic 
laity could be trusted to repudiate the ministrations of the hireling. 
But the truth is that it was open season with ecclesiastics, many 
of whom left their dioceses in Europe for their dioceses' good; 
and turbulent men, loving more the adventure of the times and 
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yielding to a desire for change, found their way here, and in 
spite of canon law and of church authority, set up their stand- 
ard in the midst of flocks whose rejoidng In their presence for 
eagerness to hear the Word of God and to receive the Sacraments 
clouded their judgment on the calibre of the shepherds who came, 
unasked and, in so many cases, unannounced, John Carroll had 
the difficult task of winning these men back to ecclesiastical 
discipline; he had the severer task of controlling those among 
the laity who were led astray by the intruders. The story is not 
a pleasant one, but not to outline its main features is not to know 
John Carroll at his best. 

This and the two succeeding chapters describe the five years 
of his effort to reconstruct the Church in the United States. 

John Carroll's first duty was to learn the condition of his vast 
prefecture-apostolic; and this he accomplished in 1785-86, vis- 
iting Philadelphia and New York. Boston he did not visit until 
after his return to Baltimore as bishop (Dec 7, 1790). His 
Visitation of 1785-86 opened his eyes to the grave and crucial 
problems which confronted church discipline at this time. 

The coincidence of Carroll's election to the See of Baltimore 
and of Washit^on's election to the Presidency ends, rather 
than begins, a striking parallel between the history of the 
thirteen original States and the history of the Catholic Church 
within the reconstruction years of 1783-1789. Historical 
parallels can be easily overdrawn, but it will heighten the pic- 
ture of the Church's condition at this time if its problems 
be contrasted with that of the country. The ten years of inaction 
in the matter of church organization (1773-1783) are matched 
by the inability of the several States to set up anything more 
coD^ct than governments of their own. The same diflicult task 
of binding together the thirteen States faced the leaders of all 
parties, political and religious, not only of the Catholic Faith, 
but of all the denominations in the Republic. It is true that the 
same jealousies were not present in the ranks of the Catholic 
clergy and laity as were visible among the dtizsns of the north- 
em, middle, and southern States; but there was the same in- 
tat^ble, thoi^h ever-present, fear of a strong centralized eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction as there was of federalization in the Re- 
public up to the Constitutional Convention in 1787. The parallel 
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becomes more emphatic when we contrast the weakness of the 
Congress of the Confederation with that of the prsfect-apos- 
tolic. The absence of a superior with episcopal power to en- 
force the law of the Church was to have the same paralyzing 
effect on Catholicism as the absence of a President endowed with 
power to enforce the laws of Congress throughout the United 
States. Congress was helpless before the rebellion of a single 
state; the prefectship was equally an empty title when, as we 
shall see, rebellion appeared within the ranks of the clergy and 
the laity. There was no authority in the hands of a simple 
archpriest, as Carroll was, to raise money for the education of 
the clergy, just as any attempt at creating an army of soldiers 
for the defence of the country was then beyond the powers of 
Congress. And where the disunity of the United States was 
most felt, namely, in the matter of arranging interstate and in- 
ternational commerce, so also was Carroll to be constantly per- 
plexed with the problem of exercisii^ direction and power over 
the appointment of priests in the different parts of his vast 
prefecture, and with the still more anxious problem of makii^ 
the spiritual union with the Holy See acceptable not only to his 
own flock but to those who looked upon that flock as part of the 
citizenship of a free and independent nation. The provisional 
arrangement under the Congress of the Confederation caused 
discontent of a kind quite similar, though necessarily upon a much 
larger scale, to that caused by the tenqwrary arrangement de- 
cided upon by the Sacred Coi^^egation of Propi^:anda Fide 
among the pioneers of Catholic unity in the land. The same 
strong nationalistic spirit at home which kept demanding a 
powerful centra] government in order to win the respect of for- 
eign powers was not unexperienced by Carroll and by other far- 
sighted churchmen, such as Molyneux and Farmer, who lived 
within a stone's throw of the Congress in Philadelphia. The 
same resentment expressed by those who saw paternalism in the 
attitude of France during the peace negotiations found a coun- 
terpart in the attitude of Carroll, who stated quite clearly in his 
correspondence that the Church in the United States must be 
free of all foreign tutelage. Neither Carroll nor any of the 
others wavered for a moment in their loyal adherence to the Holy 
See as the centre and the source of all Catholic govenunent; but 
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that there was wavering over their subjectJon to a foreign offi- 
dal ministry, such as Propaganda was, there can be little doubt, 
if the documents at our disposal are to be trusted in their en- 
tirety. Both Church and State passed through perilous days 
during the "Critical Period," as John Fiske calls those six years 
from 1783 to 1789! ' but the leaders in both spheres were soon 
able to rally around them the strongest men of the day, and it 
is significant that about the very time the Catholic cleigy was 
decided to petition the Holy See for a bishop, the del^ates of 
the several states were in session in Philadelphia, drafting the 
Constitution of the United States which was to give unity to the 
republic, stability to its government, and an acknowledged leader 
in George Washington, its first President. 

The United States, as decreed by the Treaty of Peace of Paris, 
September 3, 1783, meant practically the entire country east of 
the Mississippi, with the exception of East and West Florida, 
which had been ceded to Spain.* These gec^aphical limits are 
identical with Carroll's jurisdiction (1784-1789) as Prefect- 
Apostolic of the Church in the United States. Fortunately, as a 
body the Catholic Church in the rebelling colonies had become 
closely identified with the spirit and with the purpose of the 
Revolution, especially after the support of a great Catholic 
country like France had been cast into the balance in favour of 
American independence. Carroll had no Tory or Loyalist problem 
to solve as had the leaders of some of the non-Catholic religious 
bodies ; and this fact, added to the small number of his people and 
the fewness of his clergy, would have rendered his work of un- 
ification somewhat easy, had it not been that at the crucial mo- 
ment, his power as Superior was not only uncertain in its extent 
but embarrassingly vague in its meaning. The Catholic laity and 
clergy had grovm so accustomed to secrecy, to aliases, to verbal 
subterfuges, to persecution and to death, during the post- 
Reformation period, wherever the English flag floated in signal 
of Protestant supremacy, that it is hardly remarkable to find 
them still timorous even after the adoption of the Constitution 
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(1787-1788) with its religious equality clause,' and more espec- 
ially after the Ordinance of 1787 with its declaration of freedom 
of worship. The presence, however, of two leading Catholic 
Americans, Thomas Fitzsimons, of Philadelphia, and Daniel 
Carroll, of Maryland, the brother of the prefect-apostolic, at the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787, gave courage to the little 
groups of Catholics in the several States.* 

The Catholic Church in the United States was truly a pasillus 
grex, when Father Carroll accepted the onerous task of prefect- 
apostolic, on February 27, 1785. In a population of almost 
three millions, the Catholics numbered between twenty-fiye and 
thirty thousand souls. The churches and "congr^ations," or 
"stations," were scattered, but the localities where groups of 
Catholics gathered to hear Mass and to receive the Sacraments 
were known to all the priests then in the American Mission. 

The chief problems of church administration during the Bve 
years of Carroll's prefectship were all apparent at the time of 
his acceptance. These were: i. Tke supply of the clergy. There 
had been but few accessions during the Revolution, and the 
natural increase of the Catholic population, together with the 
growing number of immigrants from Catholic Ireland and from 
the Catholic parts of Germany and Austria, demanded more 
^ritual shepherds than were under Carroll's direction. Many 
of the little band of priests were already old in the service and 
had become incapacitated by 1785, and the few who had been 
chaplains in the French forces and who remained were not to be 
counted upon in the difhcult task of creating a compact Catholic 
organization in the land. 2. Catholic edueation. We have already 
reviewed the scanty records that tell the story of Catholic effort 
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hi Colonial days to erect Catholic schools and academies for the 
children. The need of a Catholic collie was evident, and on no 
one point will Carroll be more firm during these early years of 
reconstruction than in his determination to erect a school of 
higher studies in the United States for Catholic boys. Many will 
be the difficulties to overoime before Georgetown College is 
finally started, but John Carroll will become its founder in 1789. 
3. A Semiaary for the education of priests. This will prove to be 
the hardest task of all, but ^:ain his dominant personality will 
overcome every obstacle, and St, Mary's Seminary will be begun 
simultaneously with Georgetown College. 4. Relations of clergy 
and laity. It will take most of the thirty years of his leadership 
in the Church of the United States to bring harmony between the 
people and the priests, but his firm-handedness will never slacken 
and his determination to keep the laws of the Church free from 
cooq)romises that have been the bane of Catholic life in other 
lands will be steady until the end. 5. Jurisdiction. Around this 
topic most of the correspondence of these early years centres. It 
is the most difikult of all problems Carroll will have to meet, and 
he will find it necessary to win over both priests and people to 
the necessity of a stronger juridic power in Church administrative 
affairs than that possessed by a mere prefect-apostolic. 

His Visitation of the Church in the new Republic in the 
summer and the late autumn of 1785, resulted in accentuating 
his realization of these problems ; and although little that is au- 
thentic has come down to us regarding his journey to all dw 
Catholic centres of his prefecture, the Visitation of 1785 vindi- 
cated his estimate of Catholicism in the United States, an estimate 
which he had summarized for Propaganda in his Letter and Re- 
lation to Cardinal Antonelli in February-March of that same 
year. We have a glimpse of Carroll's problems in a letter to 
Father Charles Plowden, written about the time he started out 
on the Visitation, June 29, 1785: 

The prospect before us is inunenie, but the want of cultivators to enter 
the field and improve it is a dreadful and diacouraging circumstance. I 
receive applications frc»n everj part of the United States, North, South, 
and West, for clergTmen, and considerable property is offered for their 
maintenance; but it is impossible and cruel to abandon the congregations 
slreadr formed to go in quest of people who wish to be established into 
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new COM. I hxn wrinoi in a preuinK maniKr to all whom I conceive 
likely to come to oar assistance, and I hope you will urge the return 
hither of Charles and Frands Neale, Leonard Brooke, and Thompson, if 
his health will allow. . . . Encourage all 70a can meet with, Europeans 
or Americans, to come among us. We hope soon to have a sum of 
money lodged in Loodra, to pay the passage of six at least ... I find it 
veiT difficult where I now live [Kock Creek] to attend to the duties of my 
present station. It is bconvenient to some to apply to me here; and, 
however pabful it will be to my dear Mother and myself, I apprehend 
that it will be necessary for me to remove to Baltimore, as a more cen- 
trical situation.* 

The general situation of the Church in the Republic is also 
discussed in CarroU's letter to the Ntmcio at Paris, Doria Pam- 
philt. The Nuncio wrote to Carroll on July 9, 1784, to congratu- 
late hitn on his appointment as Superior. This letter was received 
by the prefect-apostolic on November 26, 1784, and on the same 
day, the ofHdal documents constituting him the juridic head of 
the Church in this country came from New York, sent on by 
M. de Marbois. Carroll's reply touches upon the situation be- 
tween Church and State at the time : 

Your Excellency will understand the delicacy of my position, by recall- 
ing the jealousy of our government towards all jurisdiction of a foreign 
kind, a jealousy which heretofore has led to the exclusion of Catholics from 
any share in the dvil administration of several of our States. Catholics 
are indeed tolerated cvdywhere to-day, but so far, it is only in Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, that they enjoy equal advantages 
with their fellow-citizens. The Revolution from which we have jnst 
emerged has procured us this advantage, but the circumspection we are 
obliged to use is extreme, so that no pretext for interfering with our 
rights be given to those who bate us. This is especially necesaary now, 
because the prejudice entertained for so long a time is deep-rooted. The 
opinion above all which many have formed that our faith exacted a sub- 
jection to His Holiness incompatible with the independemie of a sovereign 
stale, entirely false though it be, gives us continual worry. To dissipate 
this prejudice time will be our best aid, as also will Divine Providence, 
and the experience of onr fellow-citizens in our devotion to our country 
and to its independence. The wisdom of the Holy See will not fail us in 
this difficult matter. Your Excellency can rest assured that the Apostolic 
Chair does not possess in the world children more devoted to its doctrines 
and more penetrated with respect for all its decisions. 
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Carroll then asks the Nuncio to use his "powerful protection" 
in favour of "a feeble portion of the Church, so far distant from 
the edifyit^ examples which animate the faith and piety of 
Catholic countries, and so exposed to the contagion of heretical 
doctrines." * 

But, before all else it was essential to the welfare of the nascent 
Church in the Republic not only that the Superior should possess 
power and jurisdiction in meet proportion to the extent of the 
problems within his prefecture, but also that whatever power 
should be conferred by the Holy See be given in such a way that 
there could be no misunderstanding its exclusively spiritual 
nature. If Father John Carroll delayed for almost a half-year 
before acc^tii^ the prefectship, it was precisely for the reason 
that the jurisdiction he received from Propaganda seemed to fall 
short of the one and to assert the opposite of the other. When he 
learned from his Roman correspondent. Father John Thorpe, who 
wrote on August 31, 1785, that a mistake had been made in the 
Brief of June 9, 1784; and when later, about March 26, 1786, 
he received Antonelli's letter of July 23, 1785, granting him 
ampler faculties and a wider jurisdiction, he began to feel easier 
in mind. But the interval was one of keen embarrassment to a 
man as sensitive as Carroll on matters of jurisdiction, and there 
is frequently present in his letters a restraint he felt with an 
official corporation which had once blundered in so important a 
matter. Carroll cannot be considered worthy of blame for hts 
earlier attitude of distrust and even of suspicion of Antonelli. 
The Cardinal-Prefect of Prop^anda, Leonardo Antonelli, was a 
man of the highest virtue and learning, and from sources that 
are extant it can be shown that he wished the Church in the 
United States every possiMe success, even though it was manned 
by ex-Jesuits. The difficulty with the correspondence of this 
period is to explain Antonelli's negotiations with the notorious 
Talleyrand over the Bordeaux project of an American (i,e., pro- 
French) Seminary. Propaganda's attitude towards the members 
of the suppressed Society in 1773 could hardly win the confi- 
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dence of those who were then suffering an injustke caused by 
dieir loyalty to the Holy See; if Carroll knew at the time, and 
there is reason to believe that he did, the details of Antonelli's 
intrigue with Doria Pamphili, the Bisbc^ of Autun, and Benjamin 
Franklin, he was unquestionably right in presuming that the 
Roman oflidals were acting independently/ Antonelli is em- 
phatic in his correspondence with Carroll that the prefectship 
was but a temporary arrangement, and that as soon as the Holy 
See received all the necessary information and was certain of his 
ability and capacity, he would be promoted to the dignity of 
vtcar-apostolic, with episcopal character. This is confirmed in 
Antonelli's letter to the Papal Nuncio at Paris, dated June 30, 
1784; and in Doria Pamphili's reply (July 5, 1784) we learn 
that the matter had been discussed with Franklin. Franklin had 
assured the Nuncio that be preferred to see Carroll appointed 
a bishop at once, and also that the American Cot^p%ss would be 
pleased to see the Catholic Church in the United States properly 
organized under its own episcopal authority. "The American 
Coi^ess," so runs the letter, "will be most pleased with such a 
consummation, and will not oppose Mr. Carroll's going to Canada 
for his consecration by the Monseigneur, the Bishop of Quebec, 
the nearest place, and not so inconvenient or expensive as it 
would be to come to France, or to go to the Island of San 
Domingo." * Propaganda's hcstitation in Carroll's promotion to 
the episcopal dignity was caused by the rather practical reason 
of finandal support The Sacred Congregation could not see its 
way dear to allowing Carroll a subsidy, and so the officials 
desired to know more about the temporalities of the American 
Missions before nominating the prefect-apostohc to the higher 
post. Again, on July 31, 1784, the Cardinal Prefect tells the 
Nuncio to say to Mr. Franklin that "in what depends upon us. 
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it will be sought to invest Mr. Carroll with qiiscopal character as 
soon as he has informed us of the status of the Catholic religion 
in those provinces and of the system to be adopted." * 

Direct correspondence between Propaganda and the Amer- 
ican Church definitely ended the intrigue which, it seems, must 
be attributed originally to Barbe de Marbois, who was anxious 
to liave a French ecclesiastic appointed bishop over the American 
Catholics. The Bordeaux scheme, superficially at least, has the 
appearance of an intrigue to allow French ecclesiastics to control 
the American Church, and can only be fully understood when 
placed in relation with the results of the peace n^otiatioos of 
the former year. France, to tell the truth, felt that the Americans 
had shown little gratitude in the matter of the peace treaty;" 
and a reaction of this feeling is found in the Nuncio's words to 
Antonelli, on August 23, 1784: "It is not certain," he writes, 
"that, as time goes on, the American Republic will continue to be 
grateful for the signal favours and services of France, and that 
revolutions will not occur, similar to that of Canada." The 
Cardinal-Prefect, therefore, was not surprised to leam that the 
Bordeaux project did not move forward more quickly. In fact, 
it was evident to the Nuncio that the Government was unwilling 
to endow the scheme, and wished merely to start it and to support 
it for a year or so. In Antonelli's next letter, dated September 
25, 1784, the Nundo is asked to inform Franklin "of our dispo- 
sition for the investiture of Mr. Carroll with the episcopacy." ^ 

The fact has already been mentioned that Father Carroll be- 
came fully aware of all these secret n^^tiations through Plow- 
den's letter of September 21, 1784. He himself had written to 
Father Plowden on September 18 of that year in answer to 
Plowden's letter of July 3, 1784, and it is clear that the whole 
matter had beoHne distasteful to him. He was determined, if his 
fellow-priests would consent, to refuse even the prefectship. He 
wanted no vicariate-apostolic, and that because it involved not 
only a foreign title but dependence i^n a foreign tribunal, the 
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Coagr^;ation of Propaganda Fide. It was absurd, to his way of 
viewii^ it, to consider the United States a Mission, and he instinc- 
tively felt the slight Antonelli had given the Anterican clergy by 
carrying on n^otiations with Franklin. Carroll interpreted the 
whole intr^ue as done in an anti-Jesuit spirit, and he says quite 
i4>p09itely that had Antonelli communicated with him on the 
bishopric question the answer of the American Congress "would 
have been even more satisfactory to us than the one which was 
sent" His brother's triennium in Congress had just expired, 
and Mr. Fitzsimons, the only Catholic member besides, had just 
resigned. "These were unfortunate circumstances." ** 

On the other hand, it is unfair to judge Propaganda's action 
harshly. We have an advantage of a hundred and forty years of 
a retrospect from which to make such a judgment, although there 
is a natural feeling of impatience that the officials in Rome did 
not visualize the Church's condition here more accurately. But 
with few exceptions it has been the rule of Propaganda to b^n 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in a new country with prefects- 
apostolic, followed by vicars-apostolic, and then bishops. 
Allowance must also be made for the lot^ intervals betweeo 
letters, and for the fact that the communications with Rome were 
infrequent and unsatisfactory. So many elements enter into the 
situation that Antonellt might be excused. There was the queru- 
lous method of Challoner to rid himself of the Colonies; the 
intrigue of which no one seems to be the author, but which arose 
qKtntaneousIy among the little group in Paris to control the 
American Church ; there was the fact that the recognized clergy 
in America were all ex-Jesuits, and smarting under the injustice 
of the Suppression; the fact that Carroll's attitude was decidedly 
nationalistic and that it was embarrassing to htm to be appointed 
over his fellow-clergy without th«r consent, in fact at variance 
with their wish expressed to the Holy See ; the difficulty of bar- y 
monizitig what apparently was a foreign and quasi-temporal 
jurisdiction over a group of American citizens who had just 
been emancipated from aU foreign entanglements; the "crampit^ 
clause" of his first year of prefectshtp, which neutralized his 
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power for direction, when that direction was most needed ; and 
lastly, there was the offictal opinion of the American clergy in 
1784 that it would be inopportune to appoint a bishop. Carroll 
himself had succumbed to this last influence, and in his letter to 
Antonelli in February, 1785, had stated that there was no actual 
need for a bishop, until some candidates were found fitted to 
receive Holy Orders. It was inevitable, therefore, that the 
project of creating the United States into a vicariate-apostolic 
or a bishopric would be deferred. This, perhaps, was the more 
prudent course of action to take; but if Carroll and Propaganda 
were both waiting to ascertain whether conditions in the Church 
here necessitated a stronger and firmer hand of authority than 
the archipresbyterate, which had failed so miserably in England, 
they were not long in learning the same. Carroll's Visitation ivas 
to reveal the forces of disunion and even of decay at work within 
the nascent Church, and also to bring to maturity the episcopal 
administrative system the country should have had as early as 
1685, when the London Vicariate was accepted by the English 
Government. 

With his mother's home at Rock Creek as a centre. Father 
John Carroll began his Visitation of his prefecture in the sum- 
mer of 1785. The actual date of the first stage of his journey is 
not known, though it is probable that he laid the cornerstone of 
the new church at St. Imgoes on July 13 of that year. His first 
visits were to the different "stations," "congr^ations," "resi- 
dences," and "houses" in Maryland. Attending to the spiritual 
needs of the flock in the State were nineteen priests, all 
of whom had fixed residences. Father Carroll admini^ered the 
Sacrament of Confirmation wherever he stopped.*' There was 
nothit^ of an especial nature in the Church in Maryland that 
needed the exercise of his jurisdiction, except matrimonial cases. 
After Maryland came the scattered "congregations" of Vii^nia 
with its 200 Catholics, living mostly in the northern counties of 
that State along the Potomac. Up to the time of Carroll's Visi- 
tation, they had been visited four or five times a year by the 
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priests from Maryland," Virginia had been more perturbed 
than any of the Southern colonies over the danger of Cathol> 
tdsm during the French and Indian War, but the annoying Act 
of 1756 "for Disarming Papists" and forbidding them to keep a 
horse "above the value of is" was abrogated in 1776 by the 
adoption of the famous Bill of Rights, drawn up by George 
Mason, to which Patrick Henry contributed the religious equality 
clause. To no less a personage than Cardinal Robert BellarmiDe 
can be given the credit for the theory of government enshrined 
in the Bill, as well as in its subsequent imitation, the Declaration 
of Independence." 

The summer of 1785 was one of intense beat, and in August, 
Father Carroll returned to Rock Creek to await the cooler days 
of early autumn before starting north. There remained to be 
visited — Pennsylvania with New Jersey, and New York. New 
England had never shown a spirit of hospitality to Catholics or 
to things Catholic There had been a partial Catholic immigra- 
tion in 1755, when a group of the exiled Acadians attempted to 
find a refuge in Massachusetts, but the Faith did not survive 
among their children, placed as they were in the midst of a popu- 
lation that was determined to destroy their solidarity as a people. 
Private prayers were not illegal, but the services of a priest were 
refused these "lost Gabriels of the Great Expulsion." The French 
Alliance was of considerable commercial value to the New Eng- 
landers, and by degrees during the War of Independence, the 
old spirit of bigotry lost the thin edge it had held for nearly two 
hundred years. There was likewise an Irish Catholic immigratioo 
into New Ei^land, which began about 1717** and continued up 
to the Revolution ; but there is no record of any attempt at a 
permanent Church. In 1779, Father Henry de la Motte, an Au- 
gustinian chaplain of the French fleet, who was imprisoned in 
New York for saying Mass, was exchanged, and came to Boston. 
He was sent by the Colonial Government as an envoy to thp 
Catholic Indians of Maine.*' In 17S1, Father Lacy, an Irish 
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priest, is said to have visited Boston, and we know f rem die Abb6 
Robin's Travels that the witty French priest visited the city, 
thoi^h nothing is said in his volume of the presence of Catholics 
in Boston, There was, therefore, no cause for Father Carroll to 
visit this part of the Republic, and indeed, the first authentic 
page in the history of the Church in New England was not written 
until 1788, when the notorious French priest, ClaikJius Florent 
Bouchard de la Poterie was authorized by Carroll to tninirier to 
the Catholics of Boston. 

In Pennsylvania, at the time of Carroll's appointment, there 
were five priests with definite parishes to attend. Philadelphia 
possessed two churches, St. Joseph's and St. Mary's, both under 
the same pastors. Fathers Molyneux and Fanner. At Conewago, 
Father James Pellentz had erected a church, and in Lancaster, 
Father Luke Geissler was ministering to the scattered Catholics 
in that vicinity. Father John B. de Ritter was at Goshenhoppen, 
with a large territory under his care. St. Joseph's Church, in 
Philadelphia, the oldest church in the English colonies, erected 
in 1733, by Father Joseph Greaton, who had been visiting the 
dty regularly from the year 1722, was the centre of the Pennsyl' 
vania missions. The agreement between the heirs of Lord Baiti' 
more and William Penn in 1732, r^arding the southern boundary 
of Pennsylvania, had removed the obstacle to the erection of a 
place of worship for the Catholics of Philadelphia, and the fol- 
lowing year saw this first public Catholic chapel in the Colonies 
opened for Divine service. The number of Catholics in the old 
national Capital at this time is not known. Kirlin quotes one 
source as computing the number to be ten or twelve; another 
source estimates the "congr^atioD" as about forty souls. 
Smyth's Present State of the Catholic Missions conducted by the 
Ex-Jesuits in North America states that at the openii^ of St. 
Joseph's there were thirty-seven Catholics — twenty-two Irish and 
fifteen Germans. On March 21, 1741, Father Greaton was joined 
by Father Henry Neale, who died seven years later, and the 
following year (1749) Father Greaton retired to Bohemia Manor 
and was succeeded in Philadelphia by Father Harding. The 
census of 1757, compiled by Father Harding, gives the Catholic 
population of Pennsylvania as consisting of 692 men and 673 
women, making a total of 1,365 Catholics. At the dose of the 
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French and iDdian War, a second church, that of St. Mary's, 
was opened in Philadelphia. 'The Sunday services," say Kirlin, 
"with the exception of an early Mass at St. Joseph's, were held 
in St. Mary's, and the older church was used as a chapel where 
the wedc-day Masses were said." '* Id 1758, Father Farmer was 
iq>pointed assistant to Father Harding, and after the latter's 
death, September i, 1772, Father Farmer was in charge until 
June, 1773, when Father Robert Molyneux was sent as his 
co-pastor. Both these priests were in Philadelphia when 
Father Carroll visited the city in October, 1785, though Father 
Fanner did not survive very long after Carroll's visit, dying 
At^ust 17, 1786. The statistics given by Carroll in his Relation 
(March I, 1785) were gathered from letters sent to him by 
these two pioneer Catholic clergymen, both of whom were highly 
instrumenta] in persuading CarroU to accept the prefectship." 
The parishes outside Philadelphia were fairly numerous at this 
time. From Conewago, where Father Wapeler had founded the 
Church of the Sacred Heart, shortly after his arrival in that 
mission (1741), Father Pellentz reported to Carroll that there 
were 1,000 communicants in the parish. Father Schneider, who 
had begtm the mission at Goshenhoppen in 1745, passed away 
on July 10, 1764, and was succeeded by Father John B. de Ritter, 
who estimated 500 communicants in his charge at the time of 
Carroll's Visitation. Father Luke Geissler, then pastor of the 
Catholics around Lancaster, had about 700 souls in his care. 
Besides Fathers Molyneux and Farmer, there were also at the 
time in Philadelphia, Father William O'Brien, O.P., Father 
Huet de la Valiniire, who attended the French Catholics, and 
Father Hassett, who officiated for the Spanish residents."* There 
was also at this time at Lancaster the Rev. John B. Causse, a 
Recollect Father, known also by his name in religion. Father 
Fidentianus. These are meagre details of the condition of the 
Church in Pennsylvania, but they furnish us with a fair example 
of Father Carroll's knowledge of this part of his Prefecture. 

■• Xaut. CttMieOy bt PUUMfU*, p. g*. FhilsdcIpUa, 1907. 

* TU« IntcmtlDC ccrncponihnea, (tnoud (jmrbere In tUi Tdninc, cui be ntd 
iB the OaUtt St0tt CalMle Mfiitu, vd. t*. pp. as5->S9; it will b« fnmd In O* 
BtittmoTt Ctktdnl Arckhiti. Cue j-P 4-14, and Qi-io, Owe j-K and L. 

" Molmcnx to CuTotI, Uudi iS. t^Sj, BaUlmfTt CatliHral AreUvii, Om 
SK-i; ef. Sbu, of. cil., *oL D, p. *js, note 4. 
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The prefect-apostolic b^;aD his northern VisitatioD on Sep- 
tember 22, 1785. He sdministered Confirmation in Philade^hia 
in the early part of October, 1785.*' Whether he visited the other 
Catholic congregations is not known with certainty, for there is 
nothing in the correspondence we possess to show that he ex- 
tended his Visitation beyond the two cities of Philadelphia and 
New York. From Philadelphia, his journey northwards took him 
through New Jersey. The early history of the Church in the 
Jerseys is obscure. It is known that Father Harding paid occa- 
sional visits to that province, but the pioneer missionary of the 
State was Father Farmer. The Baptismal Raster of St. Josq)h's 
Church, Philadelphia, gives us the names of all the "Stations" 
in Jersey visited by this valiant soldier of the Cross, around 
whom tradition has woven some of the best-loved of all early 
American Catholic historical legends. Macopin, about fifteen 
miles north of Paterson, would seem to be the centre of these 
New Jersey missions, which stretched from RJi^wood to Salem. 
The little town had been settled by a colony of Germatis from the 
Rhineland, who came to take positions in the iron works there." 
It is quite possible from what we know of the stage routes of that 
day that Father Carroll visited some of these "congregations," 
but no details are extant of his Visitation in New Jersey, 

It was in New York City that Father Carroll met with the 
first difficult problem of his Hve years as prefect-apostcdic. The 
province of New Amsterdam and later of New York had had a 
long period of Catholic history before the coming of Carroll in 
the autumn of 1785. It was known throughout the Catholic 
world as the scene of some of the most heroic episodes in the 
missionary history of the Jesuits, and Father Jogues' martyrdom 
gave it a prominence in European eyes which Pennsylvania and 
Maryland never attained. The short Catholic governorship of 
Thomas Doi^an (1683-168S) witnessed an attempt by Father 
Thomas Harvey, S.J., to establish a Latin school in the city,** 

" GuraiH is tbe tUuarcktt (toL idil, p. 17}) ii oncataiD ^ctbcr A« date 
li Octoba Mccod or nlntli. It wu dnriiii tUi Tliit thit Cim>ll net Wbutoa at Iht 

hoBM of PitlSillKIIU. 

■■ Cf. UniUi Statu Cailtolic UagoMint, toI. vi, p. 434. Fatha Farmer't Un tf 
Baptinu, rtgiatercd at St. JoKph'a Cbuich, PhOadeipliia, will b« fouod in ths Rnorii, 
nL i, pp. a4G'}jo. A liat of the variooa "itatioiia" will Im tmmd, W4., pp. *4g-ajo. 

■ There ii little doubt that Jamei II, the Doke of York, loofhl to make Ua 
PrariBce a irfive for the opprened Cathclica of Enclutd; it li a natter wotthr of 
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bat with the Orai^ Rerolutioo under Leisler, Catholic life in 
the d^ came to an end. In 1696, the Mayor of the dty gave 
a list of nine Catholics to Governor Fletcher ; the passage of the 
Act of 1700 meant perpetual imprisonment for any Catholic 
priest found in the province. No man dared avow himself a 
Catholic, and the general effect of the intolerant spirit was to 
ktep Catholics from settling in the future metropolis. The N^o 
Plot of 1741, with the hanging of John Ury, who was supposed 
to'be a Catholic priest, reawakened a "holy horror of Popery," 
which prevailed down to the Revolution.'* "The first priests who 
ofHdated in the city in any way in a public maimer, were the 
chaplains of the FreiKh troops who had been sent to aid the 
(xilonics in their struggle, I find a manuscript note amongst the 
late Bishop Brute's papers, in which he speaks of hearit^ 'Mother 
Seton say that it was a great object of curiosity amongst the 
New Yorkers to attend the celebration of Mass by the chaplains 
of the French troops at the time of the war.' " '* New York was 
slow to change its attitude of open hostility to the Catholic Faith, 
even after the establishment of its own L^slature, and the State 
Constitution of 1777 excluded Catholics from the rights of dti- 
zenship. In 1784, the Act of 1700 regarding "Popish Priests 
and Jesuits" was repealed by the New York L^slature, but it 
was not until 1806 that the Oath of Allegiance, which no loyal 
Catholic could consdentiously take, was abrogated.'* After the 
evacuation of the dty by the British troops in 1783, Father 
Fanner assembled the Catholics of the dty for Divine worship. 
Archbishop Bayley reports a tradition that Mass was cdebrated 
in 1781-82 in a loft over a carpenter's shop near Barclay Street, 
then in the suburbs, and that services were held also in the house 

reoord In the Uitorr at rdiglaiu libcrtr in America that the Nrm York AuemUj of 
i68j, the fint hdd in Doncas'i tens, adopted a Charter of Libertica ciantlnc freedom 
sf wardrip to all Chrittiaiii. Cf. Doncan'i Kcport on the State of the ProriDCe, 
is O'Caluobah, Doeimmtt Rtlatm to Iht Calomiat Hilton ■/ *>- Stati of Nrm 
Ygrk, nt. ill. p. 410. Albaojt, 1SS7. <Mj ■ few Catholita were known to be in the 
Pmincs at that time. 

> Cf. Tki Trial of John Ury, In the Rutttrchri, vol. xw^, pp. a-jS. 

■* Tbii it endentlj an error, since the dtj of New York wai in the poueaiioa 
of tbt Britiih dnrinf the Rcrolutlon. PnSbtbly, HMher Seton refer* to the aircM 
of Father De b Hotte for cdebntinc Han In the dtf. Cf. Batut, HUery of tk# 
Catho& Oarch «• tin Iitamd of Nta ygrk, pp. 47 48. Hew York, 1S70. 

" For a ton of tbete Oallii agalnit Tranmbatantiation cf. Diviunz, A Mmo- 
rial cf (*« Fnal Timtt >■ Nrm VeTk in the UmUi Sitttt CathoUc UiKtUmmj, nL TJ, 
tip- )M-»5- 
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of the Spanish Consul, Don Thomas Stoughton. The home of 
Don Diego de Gardoqui, the Spanish Minister, seems also to have 
been the rendezvous of the Catholics of New York in 1785. The 
actual b^inning of Catholic church organization can be traced to 
the coming in October, 1784, of Father Charles Whelan, an 
Irish Capuchin, who had served as chaplain io De Grasse's fleet, 
and who apparently was so touched by the destitute spiritual con- 
dition of the Catholics of New York City that he decided to re- 
main among them. Shea says that Father Whelan nuy have 
acted at first merely as private chaplain to the Portuguese Cath- 
olic, Jose Ruiz Silva ; and this seems likely because he be^an his 
ministry without waiting for faculties from the Prefect-Apos- 
tolic John Talbot Smith writes : 

His arrival occurred at a happjr motnent for him and hii congTcgation. 
The goTcminent of the United States held its seat in New York; the for- 
etgn ministers resided there. At the meetings of Congress Catholic mem- 
bers came to live in town, and Catlioltc merchants from France and 
Spain and their American possessions were establishing offices. The great 
social lights of official life were the ministers of France and of Spain. 
They had their embassy chapels and chaplains, and their high rank and 
influence gave standing to the Catholics. Father Whelan did not seem 
to meet with success in organizinK his pariah after his arrival, and reported 
to the Superior that the congr^ation was in a poor way, buried in dliS- 
coltiet and displeased with the pastor.*' 

Father Carroll was informed by Father Fanner in a letter, 
dated Philadelphia, November 8, 1784, of Father Wfielan's 
arrival in New York : 

A Capuchin friar arrived a few weeks ago in New York. The congre- 
gation has received him for a time and allows him, consequently, a sus- 
tenance. I warned some of the principal members of not trusting them- 
selves to him without your approfatttion. He has a variety of very good 
credentials, which I have inspected.'* I found no fault but his too great 
presumption to act as if he had legal [i. e. jurldic] powers. I checked him 
for it He had no other but the lame excuse that your reverence had not 
yet received yoor powers. ... If in your discretion your reverence thinks 

" SuiTH, Tht CalkaKe CAwvA <■• Ntw Ytrk, mZ. I, pp. n*i. Nor Yori^ 1901. 
Tbi Ilaliui tnvdier, Lrifl Cutl^iooc, ■cMbms barint Uui in > eamtn faea 
itfntt In hii Viaggia MtfU StaH Uniti, part i, p. 177. 

" Batlii {ep. eU., p. s< aiMe) ilUa Ibat h* wsi intonMd that Fatber Wbcka 
had been ■trm^r reonwadcd by LatttntU bct«r« tbt lattsr'* rstara to rraaet. 
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proper to give Mr. Wbelan faoilttea for a ttnw . . . , please to let bk 
know it as won as convenienL'* 

Father Fanner was acting in this regard in his capacity of 
vicar^eneral to the prefect-apostolic, a post which he had 
oonipied also under the last Jesuit Superior, Father Lewis. "It 
was a sign of coming difficulties," says Shea, "that Father Whe- 
lan officiated without waiting for faculties." ** F^her Fanner 
advised him to apply at once to the Nundo in Paris for faculties, 
since it was not certain whether the prefect-apostolic would 
have the power to do so. This is the first example of the difficulty 
caused by the "cramping clause" in Carroll's appointment On 
January 11, 1785, Father Farmer wrote to Whelan telling him 
that the matter of his faculties would be attended to at once. 
The letter is as follows : 

Your favour of the second instant came to hand yesterdajr. A few 
weeks ago I wrote a letter to Mr. MacReady, in which I mentioned what 
eoncemed your Rcrerence, without writing a particular letter; in «4iich 
I must acknowledge my fault. I am also afeard, that my letter did not 
come to Mr. MacReady's band. After I hut {visited] New York we 
had no small difficulty to find out the letters from Rome to Mr. OuTol. 
For those I received at New York were no more than a power to give 
out in these states next year a jubilee; the catue of which is, as I 
suppose, our having been deprived of it in 1776, when the principal 
letters from Rome and Paris were at last found out; we also found 
tliat, the Rd. J. Carrol was appointed by the Ctmgr. de Propaganda. . . . 
This limitation puts us to no small inc<mveniences, and also the people. 
I have many tiroes thou^t of y. last Chriitmass and of your congrega- 
tion, being sorry, faculties necessary could not be given you. The belt 
advice I can give is to write immediately to the Ntmcio at Paris to give 
or procure y. the approbation of the propaganda; which being obtained, 
there shall be no more difiiculty on that side of y. settlement in New 
York. In the letters from Rome it was signified to Mr. Carrol, to let 
Ihem know the number of R. Catholicks in this country; for w. reason 
Mr. Carrol desired me to request of y. w. mmiber of them there is in 
N. York. He would tmdoubtedly have wrote to you; but relyed on my 
doing it for htm. 

May it pleue the Divine goodness to protect and preserve yon. I 
beg to be remembered in your h. prayers and am Rev. dear Sir 
Your mott kbte tervaitt 

Feidinand Fasuik.*> 

■• Baltimort ColktdroS Archimt, Cue j-P4i et. UtHlt^ Siairt CatkelU MiictlUny, 
Md. t1, p. lej. 

■■ Of. C0„ to), il, p. a6s. 

" Prttoganda ArtUvti, Saitturt riftHU, Amerita CntrtU, n>L U, f. 30a 
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Accordingly, on January 28, 1785, Father Whdan sent Hx 
following communication to the Papal Nuncio, Doria Famphili, at 
Paris, tc^ether with a letter of recommendation from Hector 
St. John de Crevecceur, then Consul-General of France in New 
York City: 

May it please your Eminenee, 

A) it pleased Almighty Cod, of hit infinite goodness, to call me, (tho' 
u unworthy subject) to the state of priest, I therefore endeavoured 
always by his divine grace to perform the duties of my state; whidi 
so far pleased my superiors that they judged it convenient, to elect me 
Father master of the novices ; likewise Vicar of the Convent of Barsur- 
aube in Shampagne, also secretary to the Provincial of the Irish Capucins 
residing in the same convent. Which places I always retained until hit 
most Christian Majesty Louis the XVI was pleased to call for chaplain* 
to our Community for the sea-service, in obedience to my superiors, and 
with the inclosed obedience I undertook this mission. After passing 
without hurt out of fourteen engagements at sea, was kt length taken 
prisoner with Mr. Village, Knight of Malta, in the ship called the Jaaon, 
and was brought prisoner to Jamaica together with about seven thousand 
French<men ; fifteen hundred of which being wounded, after having ex- 
horted all the other chaplains being six in number, four French and two 
Spaniards, to visit at least their respective sick and wounded, they all 
made answer "they were no longer botmd to attend them being exempt 
of that duty by being prisoners of war." But I judging it contrary to 
Christianity to abandon so many distressed persons, great itiimberi of 
them dying daily, by the flux and yellow fever: besides their wonndi, 
I undertook the whole work myself, and by divine assistance let none die 
without the rites of the Church, tho all tlie five prisons which were at 
that time in Jamaica were changed into hospitals, the ntnnber of side 
being so great in that warm climate, in a word I administered three 
thousand five hundred and sixty-two French-men; eight hundred Span- 
iards, and thirty-five Americans, without any gratiGcation. This is a fact 
that all can give testimony of that were carried in with Comit de Grace, 
during thirteen months, I remained in that island without any other 
occasion than to assist the dying prisoners. 

But passing through the province of New York where toleration being 
granted of exercising our religion publickly without restraint, where here- 
tofore a priest would be condemned to die for only celebrating Mass or 
administering any of the Sacraments: which is the reason I find §0 
many here even married without being baptiied or any way instructed in 
their religion. The Catholics here are exceeding poor but very lealoos 
as the major part of them are Irish being not able to build a chapel nor 
even to pay for a place to say Mass in; had not a Portuguese gentle- 
man made us a present of part of bis house for that purpose. I hope 
Providence will provide for us some other place next May as that gentle- 
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man can afford it to lu only until that time, but I hope God will do what 
is ncceuary as poverty is no fault with him, neither do I think it a 
fault as money is not the object of roy labours, but the glory of God and 
the salvation of the souls. The French Consul Mr St John is a strenu- 
ous good friend to religion and advances our cause as much as possible, 
imd introduced me to the Marquis de la Fayette, who zealously recom- 
meoded me to the Govemour and Magistrates, and also engaged their 
protection in my behalf. 

His Excellency Monsieur de Marbois is arrived here which will be ad- 
ditional support to our cause. 1 applied to Rev. Mr. Carrol who b ap- 
pointed Prefect Apostolick, by the Court of Rome in those parts for 
faculties necessary for my mission his Vicar the Rev Mr Ferdinand 
Fanner, examined my credentials and soon after sent me the letter herein 
inclosed: which is the cause I trouble your Eminence hoping you will 
be kind enough to spare me the pains of writing to Rome as work 
presses and Easter is coming on which is the harvest of the Lord to 
assemble the stray-sheep lost from the flock these many years past. I 
have brought over to our Faith (Deo adiuvante) a great many of every 
denomination since I am here. I was surprized to find how easy it is to 
convince them of their error in this country. I would have wrote to you 
in latin had I not been persuaded you were acquainted with all the 
languages of Europe; 

Here it is necessary for a clergyman to understand at least Irish, 
English, French and Dutch as our Congregation is composed of those 
nations, likewise Portuguese and Spaniards. Submitting these matters 
to the wise judgment of Your Eminence, your compliance and answer 
will enable me to perform the duties of my state with more alacrity and 
bind him under the strictest obligations who has the honour to be with 
the most profound respect, 

Yoitr Emmtnce's most htimbU and most obedttnt strvattt 

Bi. Mausicb Whklah, Cap. 

The letter of recoinniendation was as follows : 

Motutigiutir, 

Votre Excellence ne trouvera pas mauvais, j'ose m'en flatter, qu'un 
etrai^ger non seulement s'addresse i elle, mais mesme se soit charge de 
Iny faire passer la lettre d'un autre personne igalement ftrang^e. Le Rev. 
Pire Maurice Whelan arrive ici depub six mois, pour y recouvrer sa 
sant£ qu'il avoit perdue i la Jamaique oit Mr. le Comte de Grassi I'avoit 
envoyi pour administrer les malades de la flotte, a £t£ cordialtement 
invito d'y rester par un petit troupeau de Remains Cathollques qui s'y 
trouve. Sa conduite Mifiante, ses m<Burs pacifiques el doux ont beaucoup 
plu aux membres de ce petit troupeau, ils luy ont oSert un salaire 
honnete. 

Dix sept sectes possident en ce pays autaot d'fglises decentes dans cette 
ville, le cnlte Rom. Cath. itoit le seul qui en fuste proscript avant cette ■' 
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revolution, Kujoordfani les membres de cette persuaakni d£«deroi«nt matj 
en ffXKter une. Comme Consul de France ct comme FrancoU j'ay parli au 
Gottrernenr, an Maire de la ville; on est tr^ disposi i lew conceder tm 
terrain, ainsy que les membres des autrei sectes & contribner, suivant 
Taiage et la construction de ce noitveau temple. Tel est Monieigneur 
r£tat des choses, 1e bon prestre Irlandoii m'a prii de faire passer i V. £. 
la lettre et les papiers. Je M'en suis cbarg^ qnoique avec diffidence. 

Peutestre j'ay pechi par quelqoes formes, mais Votrc Eminence vondra 
bien me pard<mner, en consideration du grand nombres d'annies que j'ay 
paste dans ce pays ou on les ignore.** 

Father Whelan's statistics, computing the number of Catholics 
in New York as about two hundred, found their place in Carroll's 
Relation of March i, 1785, and Father Whelan himself receives 
particular mention in the same document : 

In the Bute of New York, I hear there are at least 1500 [CathoUcil. 
Tbey have recently, at their own expense, sent for a Franciscan priest 
from Ireland, and he is said to have the best testimonials as to his 
learning and life; he arrived a little idiile before I received the letters 
in which faculties were transmitted to me, communicable to my fellow- 
priests. I was for a time in doubt whether I could properly approve 
this priest for the administration of the Sacraments. I have now, how- 
ever, decided, especially as the feast of Easter is so near, to consider him 
as one of my fellow-priests, and to grant him faculties, and I trust 
that my decision will meet your approval.** 

About this time Father Fanner sent the following rqx>rt 
(May 21, 1785) on the New York situation to Father Ouroll: 

The Rey. Mr. Whelan, from New York writetfa to me, that he counts 
about fwo ku»drtd. I have advised him to write to the nuncio at Paris 
for a propaganda approbation, which letter of mine, the French consul 
has sent to the nuncio. But I have learned since, from a friend of mine 
in New York, that some of our people are scandalized at the gentleman's 
taking upon him to hear confessions, as I, when there, had told them 
that be had no powers. He did so, iriien I was there, that is, he heard 
tbe confession of a couple he was to marry. I gently checked him 
for it, for fear of making him think I slated him on account of hii 
order. But I see now, I should not have spared him; for an absolution 
that is null could not have put the maple in a state of grace. I intend, 
as soon as I get leisure, to write to him, and to endeavour to draw him 

» IbU., L c, VOL U, f. 30S-J04. 

■■ Farmer to Camli, TAtmxj ft, 1785, BaUtmeri CttktJnl AnUvti, Ciw )-?$, 
- cittd hj Btrnxt, of. etl„ p. $7. 
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out of bis ^norance utd premmption. Si Domino plaeutrit, I pur pote 
on taj Tetnm from the iroo works of Jeriey, to go again to New York, 
the latter end of April, when as mjr friend, a merchant of that place, 
writeth, the Catholics will meet and receive my instructioas. I intend 
to set out from Philadeli^ua April the 10th, vriiich I thon^ necessary 
to signify to yoor reverence, that yonr answer containing necessary 
instructions for mc may arrive in good time.'* 

Before setting out for New York, Father Fanner amunufu- 
cated again with the prefect-apostolic (March 13, 1785) : 

About three weeks ago, I wrote a letter to your reverence concerning 
Mr. Whelan in New York; but doubting whether the post delivered it 
to Mr. Sewal, to whom I had sent it inclosed; I found it necessary to 
inform your reverence shortly, that the above mentioned gentleman takes 
upon him to hear confessions. I lately wrote to him to make him 
sensible of the illegality of such proceedings, and their utter invalidity 
quoad maleriam ncctuarxam eonfesaonis. 

Moreover, I am informed that he says two masses every Sunday, and 
I snppose also holy days. And he did the same on All Souls iriiile I 
was at the place, as far as I remember. I intend, towards the end of 
April, to be in that city; be pleased to send me necessary instructions 
concerning him, and also a letter to him if thought proper. When I 
was there last fall, I informed several friends of his want of power to 
hear confessions; I also wrote the ad of December last, a letter to me 
of my acquaintances there with information that no clergyman arriving 
in that city could exercise such functions miless under the direction or 
appointment of the apostolic prefect '• 

Father Farmer's proposed visit occurred before the end of 
April, 1785, and on his return he wrote to the prefect-^Ktstolic 
a detailed account of the state of the Church in that dty : 

What regards Mr. Whelan's conduct, I attribute it to an ignorance of 
the canon law, through which he persuaded himself, that what be could 
do in Ireland, he also could do here, and where he saw the necessity of 
confessing, he imagined to have jiU'isdictioD, thou^ I believe even of 
that term he was ignorant before I wrote him upon that subject a little 
before your grant of faculties arrived. His answers are always sub- 
missive, and I believe his behavior too; for after I wrote to him he 
had no faculty to say two masses, he ceased directly. I suppose what 
made him before take that liberty was the common practice of Dublin 
and elsewhere in Ireland, where, as I am infonned, every priest saya two 

•• Battimon CathiJr^ Arcfmvti. CiK yV6; cf. (/oflfrf StaUi CttMic MimUamy. 
voL t1, p. iM- 

* Btttmert C^htdrtl Archini, Cue j-P7; cf. OU., p. 104. 
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masses on Snndaj. This is what I can say to excuse him, yet I fhall 
send your letter to him that he tnay have some opportunity of disculpatins 
himself. His moral conduct is not scandalous. But a number of bia 
countrymen, my old acquaintances, and others do not like him; he it 
not very prudent, nor eloquent when speaking in public, nor has be the 
gift of ingratiating himself. Whilst in New York, I several timea 
exhorted him to make himself beloved of the people. He is now going 
about begging subscriptions (for building a chapel) among Protestants. 
He is fit for that purpose, and gets numbers of subscriptions. But in 
choosing the ground for it, he did not consult the abler part of his con- 
gregation, but suffers himself to be swayed by a Portuguese gentleman, 
a great benefactor of his. The congregation seems to me to be yet in 
a poor situation and under many difficulties. He had since getting facul- 
ties only twenty odd communicants, and I had eighteen, three of whom 
were Germans. When I left New York they were entirety out of place 
for keeping church, which may partly be ascribed to his want of his 
taking notice of his countrymen, and of his adhering to the opinion of 
the Portuguese gentleman. The above reverend gentleman informed me that 
a Canadian gentleman, an agent from the Illinois to congress, having 
been there six months, made him a proposal of the revenues of a parish 
or parishes in those parts which he said would come to one thousand 
pound sterling per amium. The reverend father showed me even a pass 
thither from the president of congress, and the Canadian gentleman offered 
to defray all his expenses. But he declined going at present, being intent, 
as he told me, to make first an establishment at New York. Another 
reason might have been, what he heard last fall of me, to wit, that the 
Carmelite friar, his old friend and acquaintance, was gone thitber; 
another, again, that he having brought with him two brothers and families 
to New York, he could not well have taken them with him so far. The 
Irish having written to Father Jones, to Cork, I could not well help 
to inform them, that be must first have his approbation from the propa- 
ganda. An old correspondent of mine, in Dublin, writeth, that though 
he hath zeal, bis education is but little polished. Mr. Whelau thinks 
that he will not come over, as he is better oS, where he is, than he 
would be in New York. I am sorry I gave Ur. Whelan the advice to 
write to the ntmcio, at Paris; for he even sent my own letter to him 
along with his papers. He is much backed and swayed by the French 
consul in New York. . . . Scarce was I arrived there, when an Irish 
merchant paid me a visit, and asked me if Mr. Whelan was settled over 
them. My answer, as far as I can remember, was, he had only power 
to perform parochial duties; but if the congregation did not like him, 
and could better themselves, they were not obliged to keep him. Some 
days after, another, seeing Mr. Whelan's endeavours to settle himself 
there, as it were, in spite of them, declared to me, he had a mmd to 
apply to the legislature for a law, that no clergyman should be forced 
upon them: which he thought he could easily obtain. I endeavoured to 
reconcile them, by telling Mr. Whelan to make himself agreeable to bit 
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co untr ymen, and by telling these, to be coaUnted with what they have 
at present, for fear of worie.** 

Meanwhile (April 16, 1785), Father Carroll had given facul- 
ties to the Irish Capuchin," and Father Whelan's letter to the 
Nutido had been forwarded to Rome. On June 4, 1785, Cardinal 
Antonelli wrote to Father Carroll, granting faculties to Father 
Whelan, and advising the Prefect that the Relatio of the state 
of the missions in America had not yet reached Rome. He re- 
quests Carroll to send this information as soon as possible, and 
also to state his own opinion regarding the proposed creation of 
a vicariate for the United States." On the same day, the Car- 
dinal-Prefect answered de Crevecoeur, saying that the Congrega- 
tion preferred Father Whelan to receive his faculties from Father 
Carroll, who had been empowered with this jurisdiction in the 
United States. The letter to Carroll was sent enclosed in thia 
one to de Crevecosur.** Father Whelan had gained the good will 



" BMmcT, CtkiinI Archtttl. Cue J-P7. el- iM., p. i^- 

" Lattn dated VAnaxj ii, 178}, Battimort Cathtiral ArcUvti, Cua fA-Vas 
ef. Hid., p. 104. 

" Profaeamia Artiivi, LiHtn, toL 146, f. 307: 

R. D. CunJ] SnpBiorl HiMloBDin lo PUluldphU. 4 Jnnll 178J. 

£1 littecii R. Ferdinuidl Fumn, ncarii tni, dult die II Jinuili huiiu 
Bud ad P. IbaritliiiB Wlidsn Ordinu CappneciiiamiB, inlelluimiu nihil ttiad 
olatmre qnomlau cidem facultitu tdmiiiiltruidi wcramenla tnbium, Dili 
dcfednia appratatloiiii huiiu S- CoBfTeg&liDnii de ProfAguida fide. Per haM 
ttto litleiu edat Dominatlo Tn>, plsurie ah eedem Seen CoDireBatiaii* 
nmiuBiB MM aibttrio too, immo aiun camnienditiiiii, nt lolitu 1& iKii 
nclealbM facnlutca miuiooirii, quoad tbIubu, et qnatenna digniu repenalnr, 
eidem P. Hanritio Whelan concedai, ad qnem cSectmn approbatiooem inaiB 
cadon haec S. Caoirtfttio pnemittH. 

Bic *ero addlmut, dnidenri adhue a nobii re^nnaum taam ad noatiai litte- 
DU, qua* aono praeterito Kripdmua, M dc omni itato iatamni minionmB plecaoi 
nobii facerei rdatianea, liaiilque Indidnm tunm de Ticariata apaatolicD iithlc 
ctitoido palefacere*. Cue* igitur, ut laliafadai quaotocina potsla hii Totia 
DOtUUi interea Tcro OBUtm a Dea tibi fcliduton precamur. 

" Ibid., I.e., f, 14$; 

D. Saint Jean Couulj.— Ktw York. 4 JodU 17S5. 

Reddiue mitai fuemni ab Eminmo. Cardinali Doria Ittteiae, quaa Dominatio 
Toa eidciB Kiipacrat lob die ij Jannirii pnudme dapai, nt ah hae S. Cod- 
intatiooc de Propacanda Fide impetiaret facnltata miaajonarii pro K. P. 
Hanritio Whelan Ordinia CappacdaoniBi. Libenltr too coauDaidatiDni Dand- 
nationis Tuae adhaerendmn ceuuit adem Sacra CongTegatio, >ed quia depn- 
latBi ab ipia miaaionnni Soperior in iiti* rcsiaoibiu adcal Dominna CaroU 
cttm famdtatibua nnaaariia ct opportonia. iddrco ad bunc rcmittcnda fuit 
pMitio Patria Whetan qucd etiam aofficere ex Ipaiui litleri* demoniCiatur. 
Hie Igitu' adneaam DominatiDni Tnae trammiita qiiMnlani pro ipao aBperiore 
D. CUoll, ex qtB dniderio, ct waiBwirtationt Tdm wtiafaetam Iri confidimna. 
loMrim nra Dcnai pracor, M Ooadnaticacm Tun din mpittB, Mqo* Itt- 
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of de Crevecoeur who, though not s fervent Catholic, seems to 
have been accepted as the leader of the little congregation. In 
tJidr name, on June 10, 1785, together with Jos£ Ruiz Silva, 
James Stewart, and Henry Duffin, the Roman Catholic "Trustees 
in the City of New York" were incorporated, and during the 
summer, a plot of ground for a church was purchased on Barclay 
Street. Progress had thus been made before Carroll's arrival in 
October-November, 1785, and the cornerstone was laid on No- 
vember 4, 1785. We have so few details of Carroll's Visitation 
in New York Ci^ that, as Shea says, we might almost doubt 
whether he actually set out for New York, were it not that 
Father Fanner in a letter, dated March 30, 1786, makes mention 
of the Whelan-Nugent difficult which arose "after your de- 
parture." *• 

The remaining portion of his prefecture was that large and 
almost unknown territory between the All^hanies and the Mis- 
sissippi River, Father Carroll seems to have made no attempt to 
visit the Catholics in this territory. In his Letter of February 27, 
1785, he makes mention of the fact that "there went to them a 
priest, German by birth, but who came last from France, who 
professes to belong to the Carmelites, and who is furnished with 
sufficient testimonials from his lawful siq>erior. What he is doing 
and what is the condition of the Church in those parts I expect 
soon to leartu" This is the earliest official testimony we have con- 
cerning Father Paul de St. Pierre, the courageous German mis- 
sionary of the Mississippi Valley. Father Farmer had written 
to Carroll about the Carmelite friar on July 19, 1783, tellii^r 
Father Carroll that Father Paul de St. Pierre had arrived in 
Virginia with the French troc^s and had written to him, asking 
to be located permanently in the American mission. Father 
Farmer replied that it would be best for Paul de St Pierre to 
remain with the "French Consul in Virginia," A year later, we 
find the Carmelite in Philadelphia, where he was furnished by 
Father Farmer with a letter of introduction to the Prefect- 
Apostolic, dated October 9, 1784.*' Father de St. Pierre went to 

« SaWmon Catludrwl ArtUva, Cue )■?«: cf. VaiUi SMn CatimHc Kaonimt, 
nL rl, p. 147; Shu, ef. eit., »oL ii, p. T*. no** *■ 

• Cf. BigmHRUna, Paul it St. Pitrrt, tlu Ftrtt Grmtaa-Amtrtemm PiUa «f 
tlu WtH. In the CtMic HiMerietl Rnirw (yA. v, p^ lgj-u>), ku (inn ns • 
dMidlul aeeoam of the CarmellM'i Ufa 
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the Illinois country at the end of the year 1789, and his mis- 
sionary activities from that time until his death in 1826 have 
given htm an enviable place in the American Catholic history of 
the Valley." 

Father Carroll returned to Rock Creek in December, 1785, 
and the results of his Visitation, incomplete and h^hazard as 
his journey seems to us today with our perfected system of 
church administration, were definite enough on several points. 
There were more Catholics in the United States than he had 
believed when he wrote to Antonelli, in February-March, 1785, 
The necessity of priests was greater than the Select Body of the 
Clergy realized. Educational needs were imperative. Schools for 
the education of the children, academies and colleges for higher 
studies, and a seminary for the training of young Americans to 
the priesthood, were all badly wanted at the time. There was the 
S3rstem of lay trustee management, which might at any time, as 
he wisely foresaw, prove a danger to church harmony. 

There was above all the necessity for episcopal authority in 
the land. 

The territory covered in the Visitation was not get^aphically 
a lai^ one. New England was not visited ; the situation of the 
Church there being too unimportant to warrant the long journey 
from New York. Nothing remained for him after his return to 
Rock Creek but to regulate as best he could through the vicars- 
general of the districts the ordinary routine of church discipline 
and to await the trend of events. That the chief thought in his 
mind was the necessity of a more compact canonical rule in the 
country is certain. His correspondence with Fathers Plowden 
and Thorpe are proof of this. Father Thorpe's letters from 
Rome during this period are filled with the question of the ap- 
pointment of Carroll as bishop of the Church in the United 
States. In his letter of December 2, 1786, Thorpe says: 



■* He ni It Piltibnrfli at the eod of Ihc tot 17B4; U Louiinllc i 
17SS, and froa there wrote to Falber Cirroll tlial bt intendol remaliiiiic i 
la March. 17S5, he went to the Illitioii eounirT, Ui nuse bdtv loond io il 
KecMcT, March jo, 17S1. Cf. She*, 0^. lil.. toI. ii, p. ijt. There are imi Ictlen 
to Cunll from Paol dc St. Piem, dated April. i7»7. iu the Balttmort Callirdnl 
Atekhitt, Cbk IB-Cj-^, in which the valiant and intereitinc niwimiar? nyt that h* 
i( leBTinf for tk* French DDmlmaai aeroH the Ifiiaiuippi. Hla Uat entrj' in tb* 
Baptlamal KcfiMcr cf Si. Gencriere U dated Fdimarr *7, i7g7. 
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... I have often expreiied my desire and again repeated it of having 
an ordinarr established in North America; becauM I apprehend that 
difficuJties will with time increase in that business. You are the best 
judge of the present humour of the States in that respect, but according 
to their system of government as it has been here represented, the objec- 
tions Bgainit the character of a bishop are more than agauut the char- 
acter of a priest. The difference in the jurisdiction of a bishop in Ordi- 
nary and of an Apostolic Vic bishop in partibus, is of sudi a nattu^ 
as to be inconsiderable in the eyes of any heterodox governroent and 
also perhaps invisible to it. If the jurisdiction with which you are 
already invested be not obnoxious, its being decorated with episcopal 
character cannot surely cause it to be offensive while neither the insignia 
of it are pnblickly carried, nor publick Tribunals opposed, as I suppose 
them not to be at present. 

If the foreign appointment of priests might necessarily be tolerated 
until a bisliop be established in the country, the foreign appointment of 
one or two bishops can give less umbrage to the most jealous spirit of 
independence than a continual foreign appointment of many priests. I 
did not apprehend the difficulties against fixing a Bishop in the country, 
to originate from any contradiction of the government, because I suppose 
that all the Catholic subjects by having bishops of their own would 
be now closely consolidated in the whole body of the RepubUdc Uy 
ctmcem chiefly arose from the humour of Rome, or rather from the 
spirit of the Propaganda Congregation which does not easily ac<iuieace 
to have bishops in Ordinary established in new cotmtries, unless it be 
influenced by some powerful court. Without such interest and also 
well supported, it will be in vain to attempt the obtaining of an Ordi- 
nary for North America. If the States would not directly employ thdr 
authority in this business they might perhaps suffer its being promoted 
by the French Ministry, and if circumstances should to you, who reside 
in the country, show the superseding of each proposal to be prudential, 
why could not the character of bishop be quietly added to your present 
jurisdiction; it would undoubtedly be a much desired consolation to all. 
What I once said of your coming to Rome, was only in supposition of 
the proposal of an Ordinary being well supported and with security of 
the support effectually continuing with you here : otherwise labour and 
expense would be lost. The character of Bishop can be received with 
much less inconvenience and I much wish to accept of it. . . .** 

Father Carroll bad also the advantage of Charles Plowden's 
interpretation of the attitude of Rome towards the problem of 
completing hierarchical jurisdiction in the American Republic. 
In a letter from London, April 4, 1784, Plowden remarks that 
the: 

*■ BalHuioTt Ctludral Arch(v*i, Caie 8-HA, piinicd id tba Reitarchn, vol. svil, 
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missioners in North America constitute the Catholic clergy of your 
conntry, utd they are acknowledged, protected by the Govenunent No 
concordat by the Roman Court concerning the notnination of Bishop 
exiils there, for the Catholic Clergy without allowance of a dvil power 
could choose a Bishop among those agreeable of the ancient canons. I 
am persuaded that the Pope would not dare to refuse ordinary powers 
to such a Bishop^Iect. All he would require would be a settling of a 
small revenue upon him. The example of Mohilow is quite in point. 
The Pope agreed to his nomination in spite of Spain, Propaganda, and 
the wbolc party.** 

These words are an echo of a hint thrown out in a former 
letter (Fdmiary 2, 1784) to the effect that Carroll's nominatioa 
as prefect-apostolic was hastened by Antonelli for fear the 
American Qergy would exercise their "right" and elect a bishop 
"over whom they [the Propaganda] would have no control." 
Flowden was persuaded that "the Pope could not refuse you the 
power if you were elected by your own colleagues." *' Later, the 
same year (October 2, 1784), Flowden expressed the opinion 
of his friends in London that Carroll was to be elected a bishop 
at once, and he invited him to come to England to be conse- 
crated.** When be learned that Carroll was averse to accepting 
a vicariate-apostolic, as existing in England, on account of the 
dependency on Propaganda, Flowden wrote on February 28, 

Do, my dear friend, suffer yourself to be inrested with the jurisdiction 
DOW offered. Be consecrated Bishop, establish the rising Church of 
America, fixing a regular and permanent system for its administration, 
regulate at least the beginnings of the Seminary for the Education of 
the Clergy and youth of America, and if you cannot in the meantime 
obtain the erection of an Episcopal See, at least you may then choose the 
proper coadjutor, who will be readily granted at Rome to so distant a 
country. Though your age should not require it, you may then retire 
if yon please from the hurry of business.*^ 

Charles Flowden was something of a gossip in his own way, 
but his nmiours are valuable today as showing us the various 
aspects of these critical years in American Catholic life. Carroll 

** Baitimvrt CatJuini ArtMvtt, Cue fr-Ji. 

• L.C.. CaH 6.J1. 

* L.C., Cue «.Jj. 
« L.C., Cu« frjfi. 
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knew from Thorpe's letter that Antonelli had been very much 
upset over a diatribe against the American clergy written by 
Father Smyth and how difficult it was for Thorpe to dissuade the 
old cardinal from the belief that the American ex-Jesuits were 
contemplating a restoration of the Society in spite of Rome. 
Thorpe told Plowden in 1787 that a plot was on foot to send an 
Irish Dominican to America as a sort of legate from Propaganda. 
"The Irish friars of Rome," he writes, "are very sure to obtain 
this post, and the Dominicans are in favour with Antonelli and 
Borgia." *' Father Thorpe is anxious for Carroll to accept any- 
thing in order to prevent this intrusion into the American Church, 
and Plowden writes (July 29, 1787), "perhaps his best reason is 
that several Irish friars for whom Ireland has not mitres enough 
are actually trying to obtain from Propaganda episcopal authority 
and dignity in North America." *' Among those he suspects 
was the Prior of San Clemente, Dr. Concanen. But Plowden 
wisely adds that this suspicion on Thorpe's part is groundless, 
because with so many countries eager for an aUiance with the 
new Republic, Propaganda would not run the risk of offendii^ 
the American Congress by such an appointment. "I ought to 
have mentioned," he says, "that Thayer, who is now in Holy 
Orders at Paris, is represented by his French friends as the man 
to be most proper of all others to be sent as Bishop into 
America." •* 

The two obstacles to the establishment of the hierarchy — Anto- 
nelli's fears of a restoration of the Society and the fears of the 
ex-Jesuit American clergy that such an establishment would 
injure the chances of a restoration, were gradually overcome, 
and the way was made free for Carroll's election. Meanwhile, 
as we shall see in the next chapter. Father John Carroll needed 
supreme courage during these critical years (1784-1789) for 
the task imposed upon him by the Holy See. The facilities of 
communication were meagre, and correspondence was slow and 
unsatisfactory. Problems requiring the guidance of superiors 
were changed beyond recognition when, after months of delay, 
the official direction from Rome reached the prefect-apostolic 

• L.C., Cue 6-K3. 
•• L.C., CiH G'Ej. 
•■ L.t., Cu« 6-K3. 
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in Bahitnore. The Church in this country was made up of small 
groups, disassociated and of varying characteristics. Ecclesias- 
tical discipline, so vital to church progress, was considerably 
handicapped by the presbyterian form of government provided by 
Propaganda, and with hardly any exception the newcomers among 
the missioners chafed and rebelled even under the light yoke the 
prefectship placed upon them. The Church ran the same risk 
as the Government — the tragedy of self-determined groups un- 
willii^ to combine under one head. What was paramount was 
the necessity of a bishop, and it is in this light that these critical 
jrears and, in consequence, Carroll's noble efforts at union must 
be viewed. The prefect-apostolic was much cheered by Father 
Thorpe's letter of December 2, 1786, which assured him that the 
Holy See would soon bestow upon the American Church the more 
thoroi^h system of an established hierarchy. It was for this 
reason that Father Thorpe had advised Carroll to come at once 
to Rome to lay the whole question in person before the Pope. 

Meanwhile, as was inevitable in a religious society so rigidly 
oi^nized as the Catholic Church, the absence of episcopal power, 
dignity, and jurisdiction gave rise to disorders in practically every 
group of the faithful in the new Republic. It was about this 
time, the beginning of the year 1787, that Father Carroll left his 
mother's home in Rock Creek and came to Baltimore to reside at 
St. Peter's Rectory. There, from every part of the country, 
letters came to him by courier and by travelling merchants, as 
well as through the imperfect postal system, telling him of the 
growit^ disorders within his jurisdiction. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

RECONSTRUCTION AND CHURCH DISCIPLINE 

(1785-1790) 

In an historical sketch of the difiiculttes which faced Carroll 
on the morrow of his Visitation, in the handwritit^ of Arch- 
bishop Mar^chal, we are told that "the grand misfortune of the 
Catholic Church in the United States is that there is no fixed 
Plan of Discipline for the administration of the Ten^ral be- 
longing to each Congregation." ^ Practically speaking, all the 
difficulties of these critical years centre around the problem of 
the lay trustee system, and in practically all cases at the heart of 
the evii was an unruly cleric. 

The first public act of disobedience to Father Carroll's au- 
thority occurred in New York City after his return to Rock 
Creek, in December, 1785. Soon after Father Whelan had been 
given temporary faculties by the prefect-apostolic, another priest 
of the same order, and a fellow-countryman, the Rev. Andrew 
Nugent, arrived. Owing to the indefiniteness in the matter 
of his jurisdiction, Carroll would not at first permit Father 
Nugent to exercise any parochial rights ; when he learnt, how- 
ever, from Father Thorpe, that there was no restriction upon his 
powers, he gave Father Nt^^t permission to act as assistant 
pastor of the New York congregation.* Harmony existed but a 
short time ; within a month Father Nugent had created a faction 
in his own favour among the trustees, writh the result that Father 
Whelan was requested by them to resign and to leave the city. 
Father Farmer had hinted at the reason to Carroll, in his letter 
of November 8, 1784, in which he tells the Prefect that the 
Catholics in New York were expecting another priest, "who is 
said to be a great preacher (which, alas) is all that some want 
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who never frequent the Holy Sacraments) . He is a confrere to 
Mr. Whelan." * Father Carroll's opinion of Whelan appears to 
have been a favourable one. In a letter to Plowden, December 
15, 1785, he speaks of him as a zealous, pious and humble man: 
"He is not indeed so learned or so good a preacher as I could 
wish, which mortifies his congregation, as at New York, and most 
other places in America, the different sectaries have scarce any 
other test to judge of a clergyman than his talents for preaching, 
and our Irish congregations, such as New York, follow the same 
rule."* Father Nugent satisfied his Irish congr^ation in this 
re^rd, but, unfortunately, his talents in that line, as has so often 
proved to be the case in clerical history, were linked with a 
spirit of ej^oism and insutxirdiiiation. It may well be, though no 
evidence is at hand to prove it, that Father Whelan, sensitive 
over his own deficiency in preaching ability, had written to his 
Capuchin superiors in Ireland su^estit^ that some one with 
such powers be sent to New York. Before the middle of De- 
cember, 1785, those who remained loyal to Father Whelan were 
in open conflict with the Nugent faction. On December 18, two 
adherents of Nugent, with his connivance, seized the collection 
taken up at Mass ; and with money as the cause, the first schism 
in the American Church became a reality- 
Father Farmer, as vicar of the prefect-apostolic, had allowed 
Father Valiniere, then in New York, to attend to the French and 
Canadian Catholics, and the former "rebel" sent him occasional 
information on the Capuchins' quarrel. Father Fanner writes 
<H) December 20, 1785, to Carroll, saying that Father Whelan 
had disgusted a good many by his imprudence and self-interested- 
ness. "I am afraid," he adds, "nothii^ else brought those 
Fathers [Whelan and Ni^nt] over here, when nobody sent for 
them : and otherwise their education in such small convents was 
not calculated for the American missions." ■ With this letter 
was enclosed one from Whelan to Father Carroll, filled with 
complaints against his fellow Capuchin. The antipathy between 
the two priests was soon known to the public, and the disagree- 



• BtlHmor* Cathtdrti ArcKvii, Cue ]-Ki; ct. Untui StaUi Cathelic MiictttaHf, 
Ti, p. 103. 

• IbU., p. loa. 

• IbU., p. mC- 
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able contest threatened to disrupt the little congregation com- 
pletely. The trustees now determined to ignore Father Whelan 
altc^ether, and thus force Father Farmer or the prefect to remove 
him. They even threatened to have recourse to legal means to rid 
themselves of him." From Christmas, 1785, they refused to pay 
him any salary. In January, Father Carroll sent three letters 
to the participants in the schism. To Nugent he wrote on Jamiary 
17, 1786, urging him to make peace with his brother-priest. The 
same message he sent to Father Whelan on January i8th. The 
foUowit^ week, on January Z5th, Carroll wrote a strong protest 
to the trustees against their assumption of authority in the 
Church: 

R. C. [Rock Creek] near Georgetown, Jan. 15, 1786. 
Gentlemen : 

I was honoured yesterday at the same time with your letters of Dec 
32, 1785, and January 11, 17S6. You did me justice in supposing that 
the fonner was delayed on its way or had miscarried; for certainly I 
should not have failed in my duty of immediately answering so respect- 
able a part of the congregation. You will however readily conceive that 
this is not an easy nor, allow me to say, a very agreeable office in the 
present instance. One circumstance indeed gives me comfort: you pro- 
fess to have no other views than for the service and credit of religion; 
and as I make it my endeavour to be influenced solely by the same motive, 
I trust that proposing to ourselves the same end we shall likewise agree 
in the means of obtaining it. 

The Rrst advices of any disturbances among you, were transmitted to 
me in letters from Messrs. Whelan and Nugent which I answered on the 
17th and i8th inst. Both these gentlemen represented the steps taken 
as extreme and improper. J spoke to them therefore in the same manner 
in my answers, and the more freely as neither of them mentioned the 
name of one single person concerned. Having now received a conummi- 
cation of your sentiments, I shall likewise deliver mine with the respect 
due to your representations, and with the freedom and plainness becoming 
the responsible and burdensome oflice, of which I feel myself every daj 
more unworthy, in proportion as the duties and the weight of it grow 
upon me. 

But I must first state to you the previous information I had received: 
1st. that the trustees denied having agreed to the articles, of which I 
left a copy with Mr. Whelan 1 and which to my best apprehension had 
been adopted at the meeting 1 had the honour of having with those gentle- 
men. 2d, that an opinion was formed and propagated of the congregation 
having a right not only to choose such a parish priest as is agreeable to 

* Sb>*, op. cO., vol. ii. p. 176. 
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them, bat dJKhargtng him at pleasure, and that after such election, the 
bishop or other ecclesiastical superior cannot hinder him from exercising 
the usual function. 3dly, that two of the congregation (by whose orders 
I am not informed) on Sunday, December i6th, after Divine Service 
and in the face of all present in the chapel, seized in a tumultuary manner 
and kept possession of the collection then made. The first part of this 
intelligence shocked me very much both because it reflected on my veracity 
which in this instance J will steadily assert and because I considered the 
matters then agreed on as right in point of justice as the renewal of 
confidence, and foundation of future union. The next point of intelli- 
gence was still more important. // ever the principles then laid down 
ihottld become predominant, the unity and catholicity of our Church 
would be al an end; and it would be formed into distinct and independent 
societies, nearly in the same manner as the congregational Presb]^erians 
of our neighboring New England States. A sealous clergyman per- 
forming his duty courageously and without respect of persons would 
be always liable to be the victim of his eameft endeavours to stop the 
progress of vice and evil example, and others more complying with the 
passions of some principal persons of the congregation would be sub- 
stituted in hb room; and if the ecclesiastical superior has no control in 
these instances, I will refer to your own judgment what the consequence 
may be. The great source of misconception in this matter is that an 
idea appears to be taken both by you and Mr. Whelan that the officiating 
clergyman at New York is a parish priest, whereas there is yet no such 
office in the United States. The hierarchy of our American Church not 
being yet constituted; no parishes are formed, and the clergy coming to 
the assistance of the faithful, are but voluntary labourers in the vineyard 
of Christ, not vested with ordinary jurisdiction annexed to their office, 
but receiving it as a delegated and extra-hierarchical commission. Wherever 
parishes are established no doubt, a proper regard (and such as is suit- 
able [?} to our govemments) will be had to rights of the congregaticn 
in the mode of election and representation; and even now I shall ever 
pay to their wishes every deference consistent with the general welfare 
of religion : of which I hope to give you proof in the sequel of this letter, 
for I could not but fear, that a step so violent, at such a time and place, 
and probably in the presence of other religionists would breed disunion 
among yourselves and make a very disadvantageous impression, to the 
prejudice of our Catholic cause, soon after the first introduction of public 
worship into your city. 

I now return to the contents of your letters, and observe that after 
slating some censurable instances of Mr. Whelan's cntduct, you desire 
me to remove him, and imply a desire that Mr. Nugent, as being very 
acceptable, may succeed to his office. I can assure you, Gentlemen, that 
I have a very advantageous opinion of Mr. Nugent's abilities, and be 
showed me very good testimonials of his zeal and virtue. I repeatedly 
told him as I did to many of yourselves, that nothing but my own want 
of sufficient authority prevented me from giving him every power requi- 
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site for the exercise of his ministry. I hoped before this to have the 
restriction of my authority removed, but as it is not, it remains still 
out of my power to employ him agreeably to your and my desires. 
If I am ever able to do it, I will certainly remember my assurances to 
him. But in the mean time what can I do f Can I revoke Mr. Whclan's 
faculties and leave so great a congregation without assistance? Can I 
deprive him, when neither his morals, his orthodoxy, or his assiduity 
have been impeached? especially while I am uncertain whether his removal 
be desired by a majority of the congregation? For I have received 
assurance very much to the contrary. But even if a considerable part 
are still attached to him, would the great object of unanimity be obtained 
by bis removal? Would not his adherents consider Mr. Nugent as com- 
ing in upon the ruins of his predecessor and consequently would they not 
keep alive the spirit of discord? Upon these considerations I have taken 
a resolution, which will I hope meet your wishes, as well as every part 
of the congregation. As soon as I am at liberty to grant them, Mr. 
Nugent shall have powers from me to act as your joint-chaplain; for 
the idea of parish-priest is not admissible. He has repeatedly assured me 
he never will accept of an appointment to the exclusion of his brother: 
in his letter he says, a sufficient maintenance of both may be maintained. 
In the mean time he has full authority to announce the word of God, 
and I promise myself he will do it with effect, especially by including 
the great duty of charity and unanimity. He and Mr. Whelan will 
concur in recommending this characteristic virtue of Christianity, by their 
examples as well as advice. Educated in the same school of religion, and 
connected by special ties to the same order, they will assist each other 
in the work of the ministry and every part of the congregation will have 
it in their power to apply to him of the two, in whom they have the 
greatest confidence. I must not omit taking notice of Mr. Whelan's 
address to the congregation inclosed in your last. I greatly disapprove 
it, and shall so inform him. When I wrote the letter to which he refers, 
I had heard nothing from New York concerning your uneasiness. I 
lamented that my hands being still tied, I was prevented from giving full 
employment to Mr. Nugent's zeal; and I must add, for Mr. La Valiniire's 
credit, that when I declined granting him leave to administer the Sacra- 
ments to the Canadian refugees, it was for the same reason, because I 
had no power to do it. Otherwise I have sudi a conviction of his many 
qualities, that I should gladly have indulged the wi.thes of those good 
people who solicited [this power] and of this I beg to inform him. 

lAt the dose?] of your last letter you make some mention of event- 
ually having recourse to legal means to rid yourselves of Mr. Whelan. 
This insinuaticm makes me very unhappy. I cannot tell what assistance 
the laws might give you; but allow me to say that you can take no step 
so fatal to that respectability, in which at a religious Society you wish 
to stand, or more prejudicial to the Catholic cause, I must therefore 
entreat you to decline a design so pernicious to all your prospects; and 
protesting against measures so extreme, I explicitly declare, that no 
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cleTEytnan, b« be who he may, shall receive any i^ritual powers from me 
who shall advise or countenance so unnecessary. . . .' 

The prefect warned the trustees that there were no valid 
reasons for withdrawing faculties from Father Whelan and that 
if the C^)uchin left the city, they would he without a pastor, 
since Propaganda had not yet replied officially to Carroll regard- 
ing the extent of his jurisdiction;* moreover, he would not ap- 
point Nugent in Father Whelan's place. As to their thresU of 
having recourse to the law. Father Carroll left them under no 
misapprehension of his action in case they should take a step so 
fatal to that respectability on which as a religious society they 
wished to stand and so prejudicial to Catholic interests. An 
insight into the temper of the trustees is to be seen, in Father 
Fanner's letter of January 29, 1786, to Carroll. It would seem 
that Dennis McReady, one of the trustees, had constituted him- 
self the leader of the Nugent faction, and that Father Fanner 
had corresponded with him in an effort to bring peace to the 
distracted congregation. The contest had become so bitter that 
the trustees who sided with Nugent threatened to close the 
church. Father Farmer warned McReady that the prefect had 
not the power to constitute Father Nugent pastor of the parish, 
but the rebellious priest had so far won the confidence of the 
administrators of the church that Father Whelan saw there 
was nothii^ left for him to do but to leave the city. He wrote 
to Father Farmer at the end of January that he was tired of the 
contest and that he was anxious to leave New York, if the prefect 
would provide another place for him, with competent mainte- 
nance.* Without waiting for an answer. Father Whelan departed 
from the city on February 12, and went to join his brother, a 
physician, who had a farm about forty-five miles beyond Albany. 
He intended to stay away until Easter. Father Farmer then gave 
ten^torary parochial powers to Father La Valiniere. The great- 

< BalUmBT* Catluinl Arckbut, C*w 9-tt*; priUcd in the Rttiarckti, vol. z*U, 
pp. 1-4; cf. Shia, of. lit,, vol. li, p. >75. 

' Hdobu (dP. til,, DocnmenU, vol. 1, p»t ii, p. j]6) fUtc* tint CarrciU nccJTcd 
AmontUi'i letter of Julr ij. tj&s, snntiBS hj« impler facoltia and ddtoiBc tbe 
liodti of kit power*, in December, 17B5. OrrnU UT* in hii letter of Ancut iS, 17SC, ' 
that b« recdnd Antooelli'i letter on March 17, 1786. 

• BaiHmett CmlktirtI AnUvtt, Caie g-Uj; cf. Umiti StaUt CatMie Uaeamit, 
ToL Ti, p. ■47> 
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eat difficulty in giving approval to Nugent, Father Farmer says 
in his letter of March 6, 1786, to the prefect, "is the arbitrary and 
ungenerous manner with which they forced poor Father Whelan 
to depart, who, though he was not very learned, yet was ready 
to ask and take advice, which, I believe, is not the qtudity of the 
former [Nugent]." "* A quarrel such as this may seem at this 
distance of too paltry a domestic nature to find a place in the 
Life of Carroll ; but there was an important juridic principle at 
stake, and to have allowed the trustees the slightest ground for 
the belief that they could choose for themselves whatever pastor 
was pleasing to them, whether or not approved by Carroll or by 
his vicar. Father Fanner, would have had fatal consequences in 
the American Church. The trustee evil in the non-German con- 
gregations, which was to haunt the Church in the United States 
down to the time of Archbishop Ilughes, and of which the New 
York schism is the first evidence, has sometimes been excused or 
palliated on the score that it was the European system of eccles- 
iastical administration. This explanation sees erroneously a simi- 
larity between the system of marguilliers, so common in French 
parishes, and the trustees. What was at the bottom of the evil 
was the delay on the part of the officials of Propaganda in estab- 
lishing an authority which all priests and people would have 
Ijeen ready to accept. 

Father La Valiniere decided also to resume his wanderings, 
and so the situation, from the ecclesiastical standpoint had gone 
from bad to worse. Nugent's exercise of parochial rights entailed 
ipso facto suspension, and in the loosely-constructed system of 
church government under the archipresbyterate of Carroll, the 
trustees might easily have succeeded in their design of settit^ tq> 
an independent Church if a break had not occurred between 
themselves and the recalcitrants. 

Father Farmer reported to Carroll on April 13, 1786, that dis- 
sension had arisen on the matter of Nugent's salary, and that the 
trustees had given him the alternative of accepting the amount 
(hey offered, or of leaving the city. By this time Nugent's insub- 
ordination had brought him within the danger of excom- 
munication. Father Carroll probably foresaw this eventuality, 
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for on March 13, 1786, he gave a full description of the schism 
to the Cardinal-Prefect of Propaganda, leaving it to Antonelli's 
judgment whether Whclan was to be given faculties and en- 
trusted with the congregation in New York City. In the course 
of this he says : 

I had already done so, and I explained my reasons for doing so, in 
my letter of February 27, 1785. He was invited by the Catholics there 
to stay with thetn, and I hoped for great fruits from his leal ; indeed 
he spared no pains to tnake such fruits possible. About the end of 
autumn, however, another priest of his order and race. Father Andrew 
Nugent, came to New York from Ireland, and little by little, alienated 
the hearts of the Catholics from Father Maurice. The latter thought it 
best to leave the city and to labour elsewhere than in the metropolis of 
the United States. Father Nugent, however, although a better nun for 
the post (quamvif vidiattir illi ttationi opportunior) , did not have the 
approbation of the Sacred Congregation. Hence, either the faithful 
would be bereft of all spiritual care, or I would be compelled to run 
the risk of exceeding the limits of my authority. In these circumstances, 
having read over the theologians on the question, 1 finally decided that 
the mind of the Church was to provide for the care of souls and that 
ffly authority was valueless, if I could not act in such a danger. Hence 
I gave faculties to Father Nugent, for preaching the Word of God, 
administering the sacraments of baptism and matrimony, and the rest, 
whenever it was necessary. I acted thus, until I should receive an answer 
from Your Eminence to the questicms I put in my letter [February 37, 
1785] ; and as if the faculties granted me had already hctit amplifled.^i 

Two weeks later the turning point in Carroll's administration 
came, for on March 27, 1786, he received Antonelli's letter of 
July 23, 1785, granting hirti an ampler set of faculties and express- 
ing regret that any misunderstanding on the extent of his juris- 
diction had arisen. This important document has never been 
published heiort, and it is here given in full : 

To the Reverend John Carroll, 
Maryland, 
What your Lordship well set forth concerning the condition of the 
orthodox religion m the thirteen United States of America in letters 

» Pnttgmtia Arthhet. Scritmn riftritt, vol. Bjti, m. ij. It ii to be noted, 
bonmo', Ikat tbU lettn nmtidcd oiuan until the followinf Ai«aM, wben Carroll 
add* ■ stf or two (AoroM i>. i7U>, adTinug Antoadli tkat b* had rccdvcd th« 
inportuit IcUer of Jub ij. 1785, on Uiidi 17, I7t<i. 
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dated the 37th ot February and ist of March has been very pleasinc 
to onr Holy Father and this Sacred Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith. We were indeed glad to learn that the faithful there, 
although some abuses have crept in among them, which can be easily 
eradicated by the care of pastors, are notwithstanding this, steadfast and 
fimi in the faith, and that the foundations of religion can be laid so 
firmly in those American states that the hope arises that some day it 
will be a most flourishing portion of the vineyard of the Lord. That 
information was also very pleasing, to the effect that Catholics enjoy 
the free exercise of their religion, especially in Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia, where they enjoy the same ri^ts as Other 
citizens. Therefore while we offer the highest thanks to God, the Father 
of Mercies, we do not neglect to express our great good will towards 
your Lordship, who has applied all zeal and effort to the spiritual profit 
of the same faithful ; in the hope that under your guidance things Catholic 
will increase continually, more and more. The Sacred Congregation also 
decided, aa we have told you in previous letters, to appoint meanwhile 
in those thirteen United States of America a vicar apostolic with the 
title and character of bisliop. and to confer this dignity first upon your 
Lordship. But if you think that it is expedient, and that it will be 
more ui accordance with the constitution of that Republic for the mis- 
sionaries themselves, at least at first, to recommend some one to the 
Sacred Congregation, who might be elevated to the office of vicar apos- 
tolic, the Sacred Congregation will not cease to perform what yoa 
decide to be the more suitable. Of course, for the future, in order that 
an appointment of this kind may result favotirably, it will be no embar- 
rassment to the Sacred Congregation if those tnissionaries recommend 
to the Sacred Congregation two or three ot the more worthy ones, from 
whom it win not decline to select him who shall seem to excel most in 
virtue and worth. In the meantime, however, Your Lordship will con- 
tinue to fill the office of superior, for since you yourself have shown 
that we ought not to appoint a vicar apostolic, before provision is maxie 
for proper ministers of the sanctuary, and for the fitting maintenance of 
a bishop, and since it has been made known from another source that it 
is well to postpone this matter a little, we will reserve the appointment 
of a vicar apostolic for a suitable time regarding which we expect 
to be informed by you. But in order that, while you are superior, everr 
risk of displeasure may be removed from the fact that the superior of 
those missions can appoint no workers except whom this Sacred Congre- 
gation has approved, I have seen to it that a new copy of faculties be 
enclosed for you, ui which this usual clause has been removed, and the 
power has been granted you of selecting workers, whom yon shall judge 

suitable in the Lord 

As regards the sending of young men to the college of this city, the 
task of furnishing the money necessary for their voyage has been assigned 
to the Apostolus Nuncio at Paris. It is my wish therefore that you pre- 
pare the two young men whom you promise, of preeminent mmd and 
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itrong constitution, in order that finally they tnay become beneficial 
workers for that Catholic flocic, and, if you can not arrange at least 
for their coming to the shores of France at their own expense, funds will 
be supplied by the same Apostolic Nuncio out of the treasury of the 
Sacred ConKregation. Now, yon will learn from the enclosed copy what 
the form of the oath is which is ctistomarily taken by our students, and 
you will see that the most important part of the oath rests on this, 
that every student return to his own country to attend to the apostolic 
service, and that they inform the Sacred Congregation about that situa- 
tion. If, however, you find anything which in the present state of things 
could cause displeasure, we are not unwilling to adjust the same formula 
of the oath for the benefit of the students of those r^ons, according 
as shall seem to be die more expedient. On this matter, it shall be your 
duty to inform us in due time. 

Coming now to the faculties which you requested, our Holy Father 
has graciously granted your Lord^ip the faculty of dispensing in the 
case of Henry Spalding and Mary Spalding, in the second d^ree of 
ctmsanguinity, and also in the impediment of spiritual affinity, and of 
revalidating their marriage, after the conditions have been kept which 
are set forth in the adjoined document Furthermore, that you may look 
out for other needs of the flock committed to your care. His Holiness 
has granted you another faculty, of dispensing in the second degree of 
consanguinity and affinity for thirty cases, provided it in no way concerns 
the first degree, and likewise of dispensing from the unlawful bond for 
the same number of cases in the first degree of affinity, whether by the 
direct or collateral line, in such a way as yon wilt observe from the 
enclosed documents, all the clauses and conditions of which it shall be 
your duty to keep strictly. Another faculty is adjoined to these, namely 
of celebrating Mass for three hours after mid-day, whenever as you 
have explained the spiritual need of that people required it From this 
you will well understand how great is the solicitude of His Holiness 
and of this Sacred Congregation for the increase of that mission, and, 
trusting that your Lordship will abundantly fulfil our expectation, I 
pray God that He grant you all prosperity and peace.*' 

■* PrtpaeaiiJ* ArcMvtt, Ltttrrt, ml. 146, S. 417-431. Sbia HMntiow tliii letter 
(s^, cil., vol. ii, p. 171), and Hiigh», (g^ fit., DocoBKnU,, voL i, part ii, p. 6jj) 
(iT« a panitaph, incorrectly tranierlbed, fron ll* PMO- The oriiinal ia m faUam; 
D. Joaoni Carrdl. — Harilandiam. 

33 Juiii iris- 

Quae da itatu otthodaxae relisionia in trededm Confcderatae Amerlcaue 
praviDciia Dominatio Tua lueulentei expoauil per literal dalaa de tj Febnurii, 
ct I Hanii pr. el., ea Sinctiaiiiiio Domino Noitro, el Sacne liiiie Coacre- 
■ationi de Propacanda Fide pergrata aeeiderunt. Lnbenter qnldsB acceplmni 
ftddea iitoi, licet aliqui inter eoi abuiua irrepMiint, qui paitonun aoUicitndlae 
faciie divdli poteriml, itabilei tamen eaae. alqae etnutantea in fide, ac tun 
£nna religionii fundamenta in Americanii ietia prnTiiiciii Jaci poue, yt 
apa affaifiat florentiuiniani vineae Doniiai paittm aliquindo futnram. Illod 
etiam acctaait perincondnm, adlieet cailialieu ipaoa libcn Inii rdicio&ia 
CMrdlioi potiaiiminn TCro in Peniilnma, Ddawaria, Ifarilaadli el Virfinia, 
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The status of the New York congregation was not changed 
by this letter, and Nugent was permitted to continue as tempo- 
rary pastor of the parish; but the schism was far from being 
ended. Frc»n May until August, 1786, Father Carroll made a 
second Visitation of his prefecture, and on August 18, 1786, he 
completed his letter of March 13, telling Antonelli that the delay 
in his reply was due to the fact that he had been journeying con- 
tinuously for four months (quod Emin. Tuae Uteris tam tarde 
rescripserifn, in causa fuit continua per quatuor menses itinerum 
et occupationunt moleslia). He administered the Sacrament of 
Confirmation wherever he went and the number of the faithful 
who came to receive the Sacrament had much encour^^ him. 
It was during this second Visitation that Father Carroll realized 
the number of Catholics to be even far greater than he had men- 
tioned in his earlier letters (Hac occasione video mulio major em 
esse Catholicorum numerum, quam prioribus litteris memora- 



. Onire dam Deo Patri UiM 
Inie qiae mue MwUum atqiw opcruB 
um ulilititcm, pciinuiii nattna Tolim- 
Mtea tciUii Don dauniiu, fore iperanta, ul ra albolica lub too rcfiniM 
m>Ci* maiuque ddnctiii capiat inEnmentuiD. Slatoit diam Sana Coocr*- 
gatio, ut in praeccdcndbua Ijtteria tilri dedaiaTimua. Ticariui 
com titulo et duractere epiicopali in tredecim iatii Confedcn 
prarinciia Interim prae&co'a, camque di^tutatan Dominationi Tua« priouv 
cooferrc. Si vero mafia expedin rt iitiui rdpublicae conatiEutioni acccptiua 
fore putaierii, lU miuionarii ipii aliquem tcI prima nee S. Consreiatlaiil 
commendent, qd ad ncarii apoatollci munui proTCfcatnr, Sacra Concrefatio 
id pracatare mm dcrinEt. quod opporluuiui fore jadieaicria. Certe is 
poaterum, ut accepta fndal kuiuamodi detignitio, nulla erit Saerac Ceogn- 
tttiaai diScultai, ut miiiionarii iiti duoa rd tre* tx iii digniora Sacrae 
OmcrcgaiioBi commendent, ex quibui ilium decemere noo rccuaabit, qm 
vlnuie ac meriii* nugia exc^ere ridetntDr. Interim ven Domiaatio Tua 
luperiorii munut eiercere peraet, nam cum ipae deeI*mT«rit, noa prisi 
oportere vicsHum apoatolicum conatiiuere, quam de idoneii nnctuaril Biaiatria, 
el dc decenti epiicopi luitenutione providcatur, et aliunde siEiiificatnm fnertj, 
id cue opportunum, ut nesacinm iitud paula adhue protrahatur, noi Ticarii 
apoftolid deaifnationem ccnrrno tempori reaerrabimua, dc quo etiam aba T( 
ceitiorea fieri expectamoa. Ut autem Te luperiore, omne aTCrtatar offenaiosii 
pericolura ex eo. quod auperior iatarum miaaianum nulloa pMait dcaiffnarc 
operarioa, niii quoa Saeia baec CtmfTcfaEia adprobarit, norum tibi ioaercndBm 
curavi facultatum oteniplar, in quo aablata eat coniueta ha« dauaulat tibique 
poteatai facta cliKcndi operario*, quo* idoncoa in Domino judiaveria. 

Quod TCro attiott ad juTenei ad coiletiuin boc Urbanum miltendai, demas- 
dalum eat Nuntio Apoitolicn Pariaienal munu* auppcditandae pecuniae, qna 
opua erit pro illorum itincte. Expedlaa ifllur eupia juvenea dooi, qnoa polU- 
ccrii, praeatintia incenii, firmaeque Taleludinia, ut pndcni aliqoando eradant 
catbolico iati gre(i operaril, et ai iilud aueqoi non poterii, ut Tiam anii 
auaip<ibtu anredianlur aaltem ad Galliae litlnr*, lupplebitw per eoBdon D. 
NiuMEto) •■ aenirio Sacrae Concrenlionla. Quae antea ih farmala jon- 
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veram)}* Shea says that the troubled state of the Church in 
New York was described by Carroll before the deputies of the 
Second General Chapter in November, 1786; but there is no men- 
don of the matter in the proceedings as published by Hughes.'* 
There is no doubt, however, that the scandalous action of Nugent 
was known to all the clergy, and that it had an effect in retarding 
the growing opposition to the proposed bishopric. The petition 
for a bishop makes mention of the necessity for an authority 
which could effectually control "any men of indocile mind" 
among the clergy, who might be "chafing under ecclesiastical 
discipline" ; and there is more than a hint in the reference to the 
fact that wherever this rebellious spirit was in evidence, it was 
caused by the inability of some to understand that they could be 
bound to obey the authority of a simple priest. 

Before the opening of the Second General Chapter of the 
Qei^ on November 13, 1786, a scene of unusual brilliance in 
church affairs had taken place in New York City, and from the 
records which are extant, there were many aspects of the dedi- 
cation of St. Peter's Church, on November 4, 1786, which tended 

nunti, quod > noitrii ■lumnii pneatari tdet, tx Inicito CKonpIo noverii, 
■iqne proipicia, potiuimun Jonmoiti ptrten In co vcmri, ut in luim 
(Luique provinciaiB aliumi rcmtBalur apo«tcdk» miniftnio opermdi dalnii, 



ra*(ii tsptdire ndebitur, dc quo luttra eril mot opportune Damnnncfaecrc. 

VailcBi nunc id fteulutei qua* poMuliMi, SiBCtiuinn Dmniaii* NoMer 
l>oinin«ioni Tuae benicoe eoncaiit [acultaltn diiptoaaodi cum Heaiia 
Spalding, et Uarii SpaldiD( in aecundo caBun(uiaitalil gndu, ac (uper 
impcdinunta eompatemiutii; eorunqnc malrimoiuuni, KTralii conditiooibui, 
quae in adneio doenrntDto uprcaaac lunt. reralidandi. luupcT, ut alili 
(ngii tibl oanmiMt neceaaltatibu* proapidu, Sanctiuu Sna aliam tihi cao- 
Bunkaiil facnitatem dlapenaandi in aecondo coBuncnliiitalli et afinjtati* 
■ndu, dummodD Dullo modo attingai primum, pro caaibua trisinta, ac pariier 
dupBUandJ pro taCidan Tidbui in piimo gradd aSnitatii ex copu!a illidta, 
nve per lineam recEam, aire per coIIaCeralan, proot «k itigcrtia doc um e nti a 

Alia bii adneclitur celebrandi idltcet per Crea horai poat mendiem, quando 
quiden id exigere •piritnalem iatiua populi neceuitaten expoauiili. Ex hoc 
probe iutelligei, quanta ait Saociitada Suae et Sacrae huioa Consrecationii 
•dlidtudo pro iitiua miiaiania inerenenio, ac fore eonfidena, ut Dominatio 
Tua eipKtationi noatrae CDmulate reapondelt, Deun piecor, ut ddem fanata 
ae pacata omnia eoncedaL 
B Aa in note ii. About tbii time aanuarr », 17M) de Harbna, the French 
Charfi d'affairea, wrote to Verccnnea deacribin^ ihe atate of Ihe Cbtirch in tbc dtr, 
■ nd told the Prims MiniiCcr that he bad oppoied Ij Valiniire'a purchase of 1 dinued 
FnKcatant church there (Sua*, of. cit., vol. ji, p. igj). 
"* Op. cit; vol. ii. p. lit. 
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to soften the harsh impression the schism had created. The 
chief benefactor to the first Catholic Church in New York City 
was King Charles III of Spain, who gave one thousand dollars 
(pesos) to the project. The Spanish Minister at New York, 
Diego de Gardoqui, had written to the Prime Minister, Florida- 
blanca, on September 3, 1785, supplementing a letter from the 
trustees to the King, and the King's grant is acknowledged in 
Gardoqui's letter of June 18, 1786. On June 20, 1786, the 
trustees sent the following letter of acknowledgment and of 
thanks to Gardoqui : 

The altetition and friendship with which Your Excellency has had the 
kindness to manifest the interest which you take in protecting our con- 
KTCgatioD since your arrival in this State imposes on us the deep obliga- 
tion of offering to Your Excellency our most sincere and cordial thanks, 
and reminding you once more how hopeful we are that Your Excellency 
continue those favours. Your Excellency wilt kindly allow us to beg you 
to inform His Catholic Majesty how deeply obliged we feel to him and 
how great a stimulus it will be to our faith, since His Majesty has so 
graciously seen fit to grant us his Royal protection, and the precious 
help which his well-known liberality has had the kindness to send us, 
our only means of erecting the Church of St Peter in this city, in which, 
when finished, we will take the liberty of erecting a tribune in the most 
distinguished place and of reserving it for His Majesty's use. 

The infancy of our congregation is indispensably the reas(»i why its 
funds are so reduced, and the meagreness of our means the cause of 
our being obliged to have recourse to the liberality of the powerful and 
well disposed servants of His Majesty, in order to complete the erection 
of our church, to which purpose we have devised a plan (which we hope 
will merit the approval and consent of Your Excellency) of appointing a 
priest to go through Vera Cruz and Mexico City and return via Havana. 
[In order to take up collections there.] 

Our conlidence in this measure is very great for we judge it to be 
the only means of enabling us to continue our enterprise of prooioting 
and adding respect and credit to our faith and Republic. 

Therefore we beseech Your Excellency to deign to favour this enter- 
prise with your consent and protection, because with them we are sure 
of success, and m all gratitude we will pray to God that the life of His 
Majesty and that of Your Excellency be prolonged for many years to 

■* 4rtkiv4t of Simtaat, Arcliiva Ctntral, EilaJo, let. 3tt6, no. tj. A eopj of 
thii and of the other letto-i giwai in the ten is to the Gtorettatim CoUeiit AnUvt, 
Sim CalitclUm, no. jS, enTelope ij. The letter* wen printed in die CatkoUc HUtmeal 
Rrvim. vol. I, pp. 71-77. Cf. Ah Early Pagt Sm tht CaHulic Hiitory of Nnw YBrk, 
in th* CoMoHc HiiUrrical Rtvitm. vol. I, pp. 6Sa. 
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On October 26, 1786, the trustees again wrote to the Spanish 
Minister, telling him that the Church was nearly completed and 
that arrangements had been made to celebrate the first Mass in 
the church, on the King's feast day, the Feast of St. Charles 
Borromeo, November fourth. Gardoqui's letter to Floridablanca, 
dated New York, November 7, 1786, describes the ceremonies 
which took place. Solemn High Mass was celebrated by Father 
Nugent, assisted by the chaplains of the French and Spanish 
embassies, and Gardoqui sat in a special tribune within the 
sanctuary. A banquet followed the religious ceremonies, and 
appropriate toasts were given as we read in his letter of Novem- 
ber 7, 1786: 

The Roman Catholic Coiwregation of this city, wishing to give to 
His Catholic Majesty the most evident proof of gratitude for the great 
protection and generous help with which the piety of His Majesty has 
seen fit to honour it, for the erection of its new church, has resolved to 
adorn it In the most fitting manner and also that the first Mass be cele- 
brated the fourth of this month, which is the "Saint's Day" of His 
Majesty and of the Prince of Asturias. 

For this end it besought the Charge d'affaires, Don Diego de Gardoqui, 
to attend this ceremony with all his family, and although the church 
has not been finished, by means of doubling the work of construction the 
ceremony was performed, and the first Mass was said by the parish priest, 
Mr. Nugent, assisted by the chaplains of the House of Spain and France, 
at which was present the said Charg^ d'affaires with all his family. The 
Congregation assigned him a place of distinction, which we are assured 
will be reserved for the Ministers or Representatives of His Majesty in 
this city. 

Great was the joy of the faithful on this occasion, and the parish 
priest made good use of it, because when the Mass was ended he gave 
a very Christian exhortation, reminding them of their obligation of 
giving thanks to the Almighty and of praying for the health and happi- 
ness of the Catholic King and the Royal Family. When the ceremony 
was over, Sefior Gardoqui went back to his home to celebrate that mem- 
orable day and gave a splendid banquet in honor of the President, the 
members and secretaries of the Congress, the Governor of the State, tlie 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of War, of Domestic Affairs, the Ministers 
and Foreign Consuls, and other persons of distinctim. 

After the banquet the Chargi d'affaires gave the following toasts 
arranged according to the circumstances and customs of the country : 

1. To the King of Spain and the Royal Family. 

2. To the Sovereigns of the House of Bourbon. 

3. To the United States of America. 
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4. To the Secretaries of His Catholic Majesty. 

5. To General Washington. 

6. To the Viceroy, Count of Galvei. 

7. To the Count of Rochambeau. 

8. To a lasting and dose friendship between His Catholic Majesty 
and the United States of America. 

9. To the army now honorably returning to the plow, that it may 
enioy in peace and abundance the fntits of the earth. 

la That the subjects always recc^ze the worth of their good Sov- 
ereigns and love them. 

11. That the virtues and crown of His Catholic Majesty be continued 
to all his descendants. 

12. For the fidelity of good government in all nations. 

13. For the prosperity, health, and long life of the August Catholic 
King and that of the invited guests. 

The guests showed the greatest satisfaction and joy and all ended 
with the best cheer. 

Father John Carroll whom Gardoqui styles "Obispo Catolico 
de este continente," had been invited to attend, but the letter 
reached him too late to make the journey. Carroll's reply, dated 
November 14, 1786, ts as follows : 

Sir: 

The munificence of His Catholic Majesty and the noble favours which 
he has seen fit to grant to the church of New York, united with my 
gratitude and natural attachment, cause me to take the honor of ofFering 
to Your Excellency (as representative of that great Prince) the due 
tribute of my gratefulness; and if it is not too daring a presumption I 
would go so far as to beg Your Excellency to convey the sincerest 
expression of gratitude and respectful veneration which dominates them; 
and, to tell the tmth, the gift of His Catholic Majesty not only will 
live in posterity by the exercise of our religion, but will be the founda- 
tion for other establishments of the same nature. 

I hope from the constant prayers of those who enjoy the benefit of 
the bounty of his Majesty that this great act will merit that Heaven 
pour down its benedictions on His Catholic Majesty, his posterity and 
his kingdom; and if to these sentiments of most profound gratitude 
towards the generous kindness of His Majesty be united the vivid remem- 
brance of the person through whom the efFect of the same has been 
received, then I humbly beg Your Excellency to be sure that I shall 
never forget how much our faith owes to Your Excellency's active and 
potent recommendation. 

The untoward event which has prevented me from receiving in time 
the invitation with which I was honoured by the Congregation for St. 
Charles' Day was deeply regretted by me because it deprived me of the 
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opportunity of expressing to Your Excellency the great respect and 
esteem with which I have the honor of being the most obedient attd 
humble servant of Your Excellency, 

J. CaRIOll 

Father Carroll feared at the time that there might be some 
"malevolent people, eager to misrepresent every action of an 
ex- Jesuit," and he would not he surprised "to hear that my non- 
attendance was the effect of disrespect to his Catholic majesty." '* 

The death of Father Farmer on August 17, 1786, deprived 
the prefect-apostolic of a firm vice-gerent in controlling the 
New York situation, and when the last phase of the schism 
developed in the following year. Father Carroll had no alternative 
but to set out in person for the American metropolis. Carroll 
reported to Antonelli on July 2, 1787, that religious affairs in 
New York were prospering,^' and Antonelli, in replying on 
August 8, 1787, to Carroll's letters of March 13-August 18, 1786, 
and January 12, 1787, expressed his consolation on hearing that 
the church in New York city had been opened for services. He 
gave Carroll the faculty of blessing the new church with solemn 
benediction, and even of sub-delegating another priest to do so. 
The faculty of consecrating churches was given rarely, he adds, 
to priests, but when the time came, the Holy See might confer 
that faculty on him.'* The quarrel between the trustees and 
Nugent had broken out anew towards the end of the summer 
of 1787, and in October, Father Carroll journeyed to New York 
to listen to the charges made against the Irish Capuchin. Shea 
writes : 

The trustees learned none too soon that their action in regard to Rev. 
Charles Whelan had deprived the congregation of a worthy priest and 
left it to the mercy of a wolf in sheep's clothing. They now besought 
the Very Rev. Prefect to deliver them from the very priest whom they 
had forced upon him. They presented such serious charges against the 
Rev. Father Andrew Nugent, that .Dr. Carroll, informed from Dublin 
of his previous suspension there, withdrew the faculties which he had 
cautiously granted him only during his own pleasure. He appointed as 
pastor of St. Peter's congregation. New York, a worthy Dominican, the 

It Tramcriftt, ptinlcd in tkt 
a Cmtralt, nl. 878, no.]. 
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Rev. William O'Brien, who had already done parochial work in Phila- 
delphia and New Jersey, and was highly recommended by the Archbishop 
of Dd)lin, in whose Diocese he had labored worthily for sixteen years." 

The schismatics now assumed a threatening attitude. Father 
Ni^^t refused to yield to Carroll's authority, and an unfor- 
ttmate scene occurred in St. Peter's Qiurch on Sunday morning, 
when Father Carroll was about to b^n Mass. Nugent began 
a tirade against Carroll to the people, and the prefect announced 
to the people Nugent's suspension, cautionii^ them not to attend 
any Miiss the schismatic might dare to celebrate. Father Carroll 
then withdrew, followed by the more sensible members of Hk 
congregation, and proceeded to Gardoqiti's house, where he cele- 
brated Mass. Father Nugent said Mass at St. Peter's in defiance 
of the prefect. Dr. Carroll then pubUshed an address to the 
Catholics of New York explaining the nature of his spiritual 
authority and of church discipline. Lay intrusion into the 
sanctuary he called a fatal dagger plunged into the heart of 
religion, and disobedieiKe to Intimate authority in the Church 
would have but one result to the schismatics— excommunication 
and spiritual death: 

Dear Ckristianj, and most beloved Brethem in Jesus Christ: 

Before we proceed any further in the service of this day, I esteem it 
necessary, for causes well known to you alt, to address you with all the 
fervour of charity, with all the concern for your eternal happiness, and 
all the interest for the honour of our holy religion, which my duty — 
superintendence over the welfare of this congregation — requires from me. 
If the ministers of Christ must always feel a solicitude for the interests 
of their heavenly Master, how greatly must this solicitude increase when 
his holy religion is in danger of being dishonored by dissensions, by 
indocility, or the mischievous operation of any other passion ; and, espe- 
cially, if this should happen on its first introduction into a country where, 



■■ Of. cit., rOL ii. pp. J>j-ai4. The Ictten en Father Whelu'i Uter life mre 
in the Baltimore CeikHnl ArcUvtt, Cue 9: umc of than hiTc been printed In the 
Rtttarektt, toL xxii, pp. i6j-iii. Father Whdan went fint to Cnwtonl, Onsce 
Co., New Yorki he then retnmed to the metropalia for HdIt Week; in irgo, he m* 
located al Johnitown, N, V. The ume rear, he wa* acnt br Carroll ta SenttKlv, 
bat ataortlir aftemidi he left that miaaion without the permiaiion of the Prtfeet- 
Apoatolic Hii ipirit icenu to baie been broken by the iii(ratitude of the New Yorit 
CatbidicB. In i;pg, he w» itationed in Wilmington. Del. Be attended the Catholics 
at Itt Uilli, Pa., and in Januaiy, iBoo, we find him at UiU Creek, Dd. In Februr?, 
180], ke was at Coffee Run, Dd., and from thii lait "nation," he went to Bofacmin, 
where he died on Uirch 11, 1806, at the aie of lixtjF-fiTe. Ct. Rteerdi, vol. a*l, 
pp. sejn. 
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before, tt was only seen through the false coloring of prejudice and 
misrepresentation. It is then, dear Christian brethem, under the impres- 
Bton which these considerations have made on me, that I appear before 
)-ou tliis day; and that I beseech yon to recall to your remembrance the 
principles of your holy faith, and the maxims of chtirch government, by 
an adhesion to which nations have been brought out of the darkness of 
paganism into the light of the Gospel; — and yoiu* forefathers, in par- 
ticular, preserved in their own country, and to the present day, the purity 
of the faith delivered down to them from the first apostles of Chris- 
tianity; — they preserved it under every temporal discouragement, and 
against the influence of every worldly interest 

And how did the j obtain this great effect ? Was it by intruding them- 
selves into the sanctuary? Did they, did yoo before you crossed over 
mto this coimtry, assume to yourselves the rights of your first pastors? 
Did yoD name those clergymen who were charged with the immediate 
care of your souls? Did you invest them with their autiiority? Did 
you confer on them those powers, without which their ministry must be 
of no avail ? No, dear Christians ; neither your forefathers nor yon 
assumed to yoiu'selves those prerogatives: you never plunged that fatal 
dagger into the vitals of true religion. Too deeply was it impressed on 
your minds, that the ministry of the word, and the administration of the 
sacraments, cannot be given in charge but by His divine authority whose 
doctrine is to be preached, and who has enriched his sacraments with 
the treasures of grace and salvation. You cannot but retnember that, 
when Jesus was on the point of ascending up into heaven, and to leave 
his Chttfch under the visible govenunent of bis apostles and their suc- 
cessors, he comimmicated to them that sjuritual and sublime jurisdiction 
iriiich the world catmot give, and which extends itself not over the 
bodies but over the soub of men— a jurisdiction which can be derived 
but from God; which catmot be acquired merely under the sanction or 
by the sole authority of any human laws. To fill our minds with a due 
sense of the sublimity of this sacred jurisdiction, Christ, before he be- 
qneatlied it as his last legacy to his apostles, addressed to them these 
awful and solemn words, recorded by St Uatthew, chap. aS, and spoke 
to them saying. All ptmrer is given to me in heaven and in earth. Having 
thus brought to their recollection the heavenly ministry which he himself 
had dispensed on earth; that he had received it not from man, but from 
his Father who is in heaven; and that power was given to him to trans- 
mit it to others for the salvation of the world — as mji Father sent tne 
10 do I send you; John, chap. 22. He thus continued his discourse: 
Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptiting them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things, whatsoever I have commanded you; and behold I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the world. The apostles 
having received this commission from their heavenly Master, proceeded 
in the work of the ministry; they dispensed tiie sacraments, they annotmced 
the good tidings of salvation, and they appointed pastors to ttK oongre- 
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Bations which were g:athered together. To these pastors so appointed 
others succeeded, aod so down to the present day, <kriving their powers of 
exercising the sacred funaions of religion not from men, but from the 
same sacred source as the apostles themselves. That the Catholic churcK 
possesses a spiritual jurisdiction so transtnitted, through every age, is 
her distinguishing and glorious prer(%ative; and if it were possible for 
her to lose this prerogative, she would cease to hold any spiritual authority. 

Sometimes she has had cause to deplore the indocility of some of her 
children, who have attributed powers to themselves which God alone 
could bestow; and whenever these imdutiful children have obstinately 
resisted the charitable admonitions of their first pastors, and have not 
soon returned to an acknowledgnient of spiritual subordination, they 
rapidly advanced in the track of disobedience, and completed the coarse 
of their iniquity by bidding defiance to the church herself. 

I shall not here mention any examples to establish the truth of what 
I have said: they are known to you, and you had them undoubtedly in 
your mind, when, on a very late occasion, you publicly acknowledged the 
just right and power of him who now speaks to you to constitute and 
appoint clergymen to the care of souls, within the extent of his jurisdiction, 
and, namely, in this very church. In making this acknowledgement, you 
did not consider my imperfections or personal unworthiness ; bnt you con~ 
sidered the source from which my authority is derived; and you knew 
that it could be traced up to Christ himself, the Author and Fountain Head 
of all spiritual jurisdiction. With this firm persuasion on your minds, 
you admitted the lawfulness of ray delegation and my right to appoint 
the clergymen to have charge of your souls. Vou admitted this in a 
manner the most explicit, and with a zeal for which my thanks are not 
worthy of being offered you, sine* you receive those of religion herself. 

In the exercise, therefore, of a power so well established, both by 
our present discipline, (which is protected by the laws of this state,) 
and by your own admission and acknowledgement, I proceed to give yon 
public notice, that, having heretofore granted to the Rev. Andrew Nugent, 
during my pleasure, powers for preaching, and administering the sacra- 
ments of baptism, penance, eucharist to sick persons, extreme unction and 
matrimony. I hereby recall those powers ; and my duty demanding of 
me at the same time to provide a pastor for the care of your souls, 1 
have invested with all necessary and requisite powers for that purpose 
the Rev. Mr. William O'Brien, of whose leal, virtue and talents for 
the work of the ministry, I have received the most ample testimony and 
assurances, and whom I recommend to your benevolence and r^ard. This 
is not the time for enlarging on the motives which brought me to my 
present determination; but I entreat you to believe that it was formed 
without passion or unfavourable prejudices; and that, if I had not con- 
ceived it my duty to act in the manner 1 have done, my authority 
should never have been exerted to the purposes of which you were just 
now informed. 

And now, dear Christians, allow me to entreat you to join with imtted 
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hearts in presenting at the throne of grace the Sacred Viclim who is 
goiog to be offered on this altar : and earnestly to beseech Almighty 
God, the bestower of every good gift, to behold with complacency the 
living body and blood of his blessed Son, held up and presented by us 
all to him, as a propitiation for our crimes; and that it may draw 
down on this congregation every heavenly blessing, and, above all, per- 
fect charity, welt grounded hope, and unshaken and active faith ; tnay 
these virtues rest with you for ever, and bring you to eternal life.*» 

The trustees received this admonition in a loyal spirit and they 
placed a new lock on the dcxir of the church to prevent the 
Nugent schismatics from entering. The foUowii^ Sunday, the 
rebels broke down the door and filled the church with the crowd 
of non-Catholics who had gathered to witness the scene. Father 
Cafoll, who was present with the trustees, attempted to speak, 
but was prevented, and a second time went to the Spanish 
Embassy, where Mass was said. He saw now that the schism 
had gone beyond his control, and he left New York for Balti- 
more. Before leaving the city, he wrote to Father John Thorpe, 
on November 7, 1787, giving him a complete account of the 
trouble. He felt the ch^rin of the whole affair very deqily, 
because Congress was then in session in New York, and thus 
the story of the schism might easily be spread over the whole 
country. Nugent had threatened to carry his case to the Holy 
See, and Carroll asked Father Thorpe to bring his mess^e to 
Propaganda. The outstanding factor of the Nugent case, apart 
from its effect on discipline was the slender hope Carroll could 
entertain in the future that the "volunteer clergymen emigrants 
to America" would be men of virtue and piety ; there was danger 
in the future in trusting to their credentials, no matter from what 
ecclesiastical authority abroad. Priests were needed so badly 
that be could not refuse all who came, and the sad thing was 
that he was at the mercy not only of unworthy ministers of the 
altar who left their dioceses under a cloud but even of oppor- 
tunist bishops across the Atlantic who foisted on the infant 
Church of the United States clergymen who were causing trouble 
or giving scandal in their dioceses." 

" Thii Chart* (BaUimon Cathtdrai Arckhitt, Cue g) ii printed in tke VuitH 
Situ CathMc tliKtttanj, Tal. vi, pp. 184-188. 

" SaItHiur< ColkfinJ ArcMm. Cue 9-U6. Fuhe 
iS*ir ii in the Propagatida Artliivn, Scrillun Hftriti, Attn 
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The trustees now took the case to court, eventually Training 
possession of the church, and with Father William O'Brien in 
charge of the parish, the schism came to an end. John Talbot 
Smith says: "They awed the pugnacious Father Nugent into 
perfect quiet, for he is not heard of again in the parish history 
until his friends got up a subscription to send him back to Europe 
in the bark Telemaque, some date in 1790." ** The Nugent 
Schism, as Carrol! expressed it in one of his letters to Antonelli, 
had produced a good effect : it had given the necessary stimulus 
to the clergy to apply to the Holy See for episcopal government. 

Ctosely allied to the scandal in New York was the trouble 
which arose in Boston about the same time. In the autumn of 
1788 the little group of Catholics in and around Boston was 
overjoyed at the arrival of a French secular priest, from the 
Diocese of Angers, the Rev. Claude Florent Bouchard de la 



■■ Jo» Tauot Smith, Tht Catholic Ckrrck ta Nta Yerk, vol. I, p. 31. Father 
Nuceni, bowever, appan Bfter Father O'Brien'i ippoimsoiti in tlw dococKiiU in oof 
poucuioB. On TAiuEzr >], 17BS, Antondli wTota to Carroll (Ptv^v'"^ ArcUoii, 
Lrtltrt, Tol. iji, f. 7J2), aclmowloliinf tfae iofotmatian gltra to the Roman offidali 
bj Father Thorpe. There waa do for in Some that Carroll would not be able to 
eontrol the tltuation jndidoiiilr and prmlentlr. — "Sed com latii nobia de tua pmdcntla 
ac ddctcriutt pennasiuB ait, minime dnbitamiia quin ta quae gavid jure caBteqne, 
lecerii, iUadqne In hujuamodi nesotio coniiliom capiai, quod et ad cscrccDdaa 
hontiDii imprtideiillam M ad conanlendara catholid sretia teeoritatl acxommodatnm 
TJdetnr." Carridl tdla Plowden on March t, 17S8 that he now auapecta Nucent'a 
ttMlmoDlala of beine foried— "for Nugent haa been detected to be a moat Infamaai 
fdlow, and there ia no exceaa o( vhidi he doca not leem capable." A«ain, in a letter 
lo AntmelU, dated Uarch iS-Apiil 19, 17B8, tbe Prefect-Apoatolic (irea a detailed 
account of Nusoit'a eacapadea, and onphaiiie* the point made by the reealdtraM 
prieat'i followera, that of beins a umple prieat, acting tuider the authoritr of a torelsa 
power (aiaerere non dnbilabant Jurladictionon meam, (anquan a Sede Apoatolie* 
protectam, extraneam ease adeoque lecibna eoaliaiian). Carroll add* that HufOit 
haa aaaerted ha will acknowledse no authority bat that of Chrift and oi the dTil 
authoritis of New York. The neceaaitT of einaci^ial authoritir in America bacomea 
more erident everr day, and he urgei Antmelli lo cotialder the matter aerioualr. He 
lounra that auch a demand maj throw aoapicion on himaelf of .baag ambitioua, bitt 
the danser of diarnptins the bonda of ccdtalattical life ia ao preiaing that mlenca ia 
impoaaible. He feela tbe situation ao keenly that be ii almoat conatraioed lo rengti 
the burden the Sacred Coocrecation baa placed upon bin (Prirfaeatidt Arckiati, 
ScrMun riftritr, Amtrica CtntraU, vol. ii. f. jCj). In the deriT Petition for tha 
eaUbliahmenl 1^ a biabop (March la, 17BS), the New York Schiam la mentioned aa 
one of the anravatinc caoaea of Church diauoitr in America. On April 17, i7St, 
Camdl lenl a letter to the truateca of Si. Peter'a commoidinc them for their atipport 
of Father O'Brien, who waa then aettini out for Mexico to cdlcct tunda for tha 
BOmpletion of the Church (Shia, af. tit., vol. ii, p. jji; cf. Rnnrcktt, toL k*il, 
pp. 7-8). Occaaional references are aaade to the Nntent aSair in the correapondaac* 
between Carrotl and Antondll down lo tbe lime of lui election aa Biihop of BaWmora, 
and it la evident that the aehiam had Mrooglx influenced the Hoir See in eatoblJAin^ 
epiaoopal lOTeraBMUt in the United Statct. 
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Poterie, wlio had been a chaplain in the French army forces 
under Rochambeau.*' On December 24, 1788, Father Carroll 
gave him faculties, and the new "Curate" announced his appoint- 
ment in a flamboyant "Pastoral Letter, — Given at Boston, in 
North America, under our hand, and the seal of our arms, the 
22nd of February, Quinquagesima Sunday, anno salutis 1789 — 
signed. La Poterie, Vice-Prefect and Apostolick Missionary, 
Curate of the Holy Cross at Boston," This astounding docu- 
ment reveals characteristics which were not common to tiie 
Boston "Prothonotary" alone. The initial para^aphs are as 
follows: 

Claitdius Fl<»ent Botjchaxd de la Potebib, Doctor of Divinity, 
Prothonotary of the holy Church aod of the holy See of Rcone, apoa- 
tolic Vice-Prefect and Missionary, Curate of the Catbolick Church of 
the Holy Cross at Boston, in North America — to all faithful Christian! 
entrusted to our care and of our spiritual jurisdiction, salvation and 
blessing in Jesus Christ, the shepherd and bishop of our souls. 

We make Imown to you, our dearly beloved brethren, the wonderful 
designs of Divine Providence towards us, which, by a course of un- 
heard-of events, has brought us to this city, here to open the first publick 
exercise, and here to lay the foundation, perhaps even here to erect the 
edifice of our holy religion. Since the American Revolution, this Divine 
Providence has brought about a revolution still more extraordinary in 
the method of grace; and being designated to be one of its instruments 
in the hand of God, with what sentiments of profound gratitude to the 
Father of mercies ought we not to be penetrated? But, at the same 
time we look with awe upon the immensity of the duties to which our 
office subjects us. The entire knowledge of their extent, and of our 
own insufficiency, the more powerfully engages us, and ought to incline 
you also, by the interest you have in the success of the ministry, to implore 
for us assistance from Him, with whom we can do all things, as without 
him we can do nothing. 

My Lord Cabol, the ecclesiastic Superior of the Roman Hierarchy in 
the United States of America, did on tlie 24th of December last, com- 
municate to me very ample powers, for which we have requested, in 
quality of French missionary, to be registered in the French Consul's 
Chancery-Office at Boston, to spend our time in this city, here to exercise 
oar cares and vigilance, and to give you all the spiritual assistance in our 
power. It is for this reason we esteem ourselves, In the truest sense, 
the servant of you all, since we arc indebted to you for our appoint- 



Rtvoluliont Tol. iii, pp. J&9-JP9- It fi not 
told lurdljr have kept lilent for lo lonf i period* 
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ment to carry ^u to God, by our exhortations, by our counsels, by onr 
Fxamptes, by our lite itself, if it is necessary, to save you all. We do 
not place our happiness in commanding you with authority, but in serving 
you with charity; being full of candour and mildness towards every one, 
to gain your hearts to the grace of Jesus Christ, we ought to be to all 
a model of works, having always before our eyes the account we are to 
give to God for you. We beseech you, our very dear brethren, to bring 
down upon us, by your fervent prayers, the spirit of wisdom and tmder- 
standing, the spirit of meekness and resolution, in order that this double 
spirit, presiding over all our steps, over all our actions, may support 
OS against our weakness, may defend us against all kinds of danger, 
and be an abundant supply to our own impotency.** 

Mass was said for the first time on November 2, 1788, and 
a bn'ck church which had belonged to some French Hugttenots 
was purchased and opened under the title of the Church of the 
Holy Cross. The congregation was composed of the French 
and Irish Catholic citizens of Boston, in number about one hun- 
dred and twenty.^* Whatever welcome the Abbe received was 
hardly spontaneous. Most of the Catholics seem to have held 



■* From > eopT in mj poKuion. On Poteric'i cam, cf. UimArt in P. ii 
Sain LattTTiirt, p. 165. Qtubtc. 18711 Gattttt dt Qutbtc, October », 1789; Caut, 
Amrricam l/uittim, ml. t, pp. 41411. In ■ braadiide, printed »metime mfter Febnurr 
4, lyBfi, in reply to the "falie And KAndilotu aipersloni thrown npon him," Foterie'l 
litt of Ua "Credentiili," the oriiitmli of which ire la be Men id the Vertir of the 
Cilhidic Chnrch, School Street, Boitoo," arc u followi: "I, Hia Patent of Suer- 
dotil Ordinition; tl. Certi6cltc ol hii Studiei, ud PUenti of the UniTenitr of 
Ansenj III. A Certifiote of hii Uonle, by hi* Biihop, the oiicina! depoeited in 
Rome, in the Seeretary'i Ofiee of the Tribunal of hia KminwiRf the Cardinal Vicar 
Prince Cohtimi and a renewal of the aame Certificate csnfinned by hia Sncceaaor, 
which ia d«pOHtcd in Pari*, in the office of the Ecdcaiaitick Notaiiea, and the nsna- 
inrca certified by the proper Officer i IV. A Letter and Diploma of Hia Hnlinmi. in 
form of t, Brief, directed to the aamej and of hia Oath, in the handa of the Patriarch ef 
JemuloB; V. A Diploma of hia admiaaion to the number o£ ProtODoMrlea of HIi 
Hotinea*, by virtue of the tame Brief; VI. A Patent of Const Palatine, which Hii 
Holiocu sranta m Sorereiffn in hia Dominiona, to thoee he thinka worthy of tllAt 
difBlty; VIL A Patent of admiaaion and reception of llanbcr of two Icnmed Acadimiei 
in Kooe; VIII. Sundry Fowera, Permila. and Privilesci ApoMotick, granted to th* 
■apie in hia abode at Rome; IX. A Commendatory Pau of the Municipal Officen of hii 
native town: Alao, another Faaa, tiy fail Uajeaty in Veraaillca, at the time of hll 
pauaEe to the Weat-Indiea; X. A Patent and Diploma of Knight of the Holy Sepultln 
of Jeruaalem; XI. Ample Poweri and Spiritual Juriadiction in the United Stata of 
America; XII. A Creat number of Fowera and aatiafactory Certificatei of icrcnl 
Biibo|ia and Arch-Biahopi, and thoae of die Arcfa-Biahop* of Farit, and F>lcm» in 
Sldly; XIII. Aiithcntit^ DccUralion of the realty of the Kdictt. cxpOMd in the 
Church of the Holy Croaa." 

■ Father Carroll giTC facultica to Poteric. on December 14, ift» {BatHmort 
Ctthidni ArcUvi. Cim gA-Gj); cf. Hitisrieal Sktttk of tkf Firit PMie Uut <a 
Bailvn, in the Rttttrchtt, toI. tI. pp. ig-10; cf. Rtittrchti, vol. iii, pp. u-ij. A 
fall aceouDi of tbc ceremoDr *K>earcd in tb* Inttfrtittit Chra»itU for Nomabn 
6, 17B8. 
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aloof from him, and it was six months before he baptized a child. 
There were rumours about his former ecclesiastical standing, and 
Poterie was kept busy replying to these "false and scandalous 
aspersions thrown upon hitn." His broadsides are comical; one 
of them contains a list of "credentials" among them being patents 
of his election as a count of the Holy Roman Empire and of 
his admission into two learned academies in Rome. He was 
evidently an early believer in the value of advertisit^,"* He 
came to Boston unprovided with vestments and church utensils, 
and an appeal was sent through the French Consul to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, with a request for sacred vessels and vestments. 
The Archbishop of Paris generously sent the necessary objects, 
but at the same time warned the French Catholics of Boston that 
Poterie had been suspended in Paris, owing to conduct unbe- 
coming a Catholic priest. News of the man's extraordinary 
behaviour reached Carroll, who wrote to Plowden on May 8, 
1789: "I have been grossly deceived by one from whom I 
expected much and who opened his ministry in Boston. He is 
a Frenchman, caJlit^ himself La Poterie and procured indis- 
putable recommendations, but has turned out a sad rascal." '"' 
In a subsequent letter to Plowden, dated July 12, 1789, he again 
refers to his deception in the man. Father Carroll asked the 
Rev. William O'Brien to go to Boston to examine into the state 
of affairs of the little coi^egation, with the result that on May 
20, 1789, Poterie was suspended, and a (xinunittee of the parish 
asstuned the debts he had contracted. Poterie's mind no doubt 
was unbalanced. After his departure from Boston on July 
8, 1789, he went to Quebec, but returned in December of that 
year. There is a letter from Poterie to his creditors in the 
Columbian Centinel of Boston, dated December 16, 1789, which 
states that he will endeavour to pay all the debts he had made. 
B, A. Campbell says that he lived in Boston as a private indi- 
vidual until January 19, 1790, when he left for the West Indies. 
Before he left, however, he published a violent attack upon 
Father Carroll and the priests of the Church in the United States 



■ C(. BfttMf Paftri in the MaiHchaictti Hi*toricil Society CelUttiam, 
aita T, Tol. ii. pp. iio-tjj; Lcaht, ArclMaiett of Bwta», <n the Hutary of M« 
athoUc Church in tht Ntw England Slatti, tdI. i, pp. iSm. BmIdd. 1899. 

" StimjhMrtI Trtmariptt; ef. Unitii Stan Calhalic UitttUa»y, vol. mi, f. i«i. 
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under the title : The Resurrection of Laurent Ricci; or a Trut 
and Exact History of the Jesuits. TTiis vicious work was dedi- 
cated : To the new Laurent Ricci in America, the Rev. Fr. John 
Carroll, Superior of the Jesuits in the United States, also to the 
friar-inquisitor, William O'Brien?* There was at this time in 
Boston, another French priest. Rev. Louis Rousselet, who had 
also led an unfortunate life before coming to America, to whom 
Carroll had given faculties. It is a sad commentary on the 
ecclesiastical methods of the day that both Poterie imd Rousselet 
came to Father Carroll with recommendations and credentials." 
Again, the little coi^egation in Boston had a scandalous situa- 
tion on its hands, and Father Carroll suspended Rousselet, who 
is said to have gone to the Island of Guadeloupe in June, 1791, 
and while there fell a victim to the French Revolutionists. 
Campbell relates that while in prison he informed the other 
prisoners that he was a suspended priest, but that in their case, 
with the guillotine awaiting them on the morrow, church law 
gave him the right to prepare them for death. He heard the 
confessions of many and gave them absolution; his only r^ret 
being that he had to go into eternity "without having the efficacious 
graces of the Sacraments applied to my poor soul." '" 

Carroll's letters to Plowden show how difficult his position 
had become at this time. In a letter, dated July 12, 1789, he 
says: 

Some time ago I was much pleased with the letters (which were 
written in the lan{[uage of an apostle) of a French priest, who had 
wandered to Boston. I received several letters of strong reconunendation, 
lestiiDoniaU, &c., all which joined to his own sentiments of submission, 
induced me to grant him faculties for a short term. He proceeded with 
great rapidity to open divine service, introduced music, celebrated all the 
ceremonies of a cathedral, &c,, and he proceeded to make some publica- 
tions which soon convinced me of his imprudence. He soon after dis- 
covered himself to be an infamous character, his faculties are revoked, 
and he now proceeds to every abuse against me, as a Jesuit, aiming at 

" Publi)hnl at Philsddpbim is i;Sg. Fitho- LoreniD Ricd wu the lut GcnenlDt 
lbs Societf of Jeiui (1758-1775) before tbe Snpreuion. Cf. FiNorrt, BthUegra^m 
CatluHca Amirieaiui. pp. »4-M5. BoMon, iS^a. 

" Baltimore Calktdral AreUvti, Cue gA-G*; sS. Rutarektt, nd. Ti, pp. ifi-io, 
>>V>1S1 vd. xxiii, p. 130. 

■* Ad jntereatint letter from Rouuelet to Bishop Hubert, of Qucbeo (Juid»7 *, 
\j90i lequBtinc InfomutiDii on Pottrle') character ii in tbe AreliUpUcvf^ ArcUvtt ef 
Q»tbtc, ttatt-Unit, UUfUmtaiti. Cf. Rieordt, vol. xriii. p. 46. 
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nothing in my nunceuvrings, but to re-establish the order here, under 
the title of American clergy. It is singular enough that some of our 
own friends are blaming me for being too irresolute or indifferent, for 
not adopting their most intemperate counsels with respect to restoring 
the Society, whilst on the other hand Smyth, the Abbe, and others, are 
accusing me of sacrificing to this intention the good of religion. The 
Abb£ has been at Rome, and pretends an acquaintance with Cardinal 
York, and other consequential characters there ; he is exceeding insinuat- 
ing, and as great a hypocrite in his letters as 1 ever knew. If he be 
only slightly known, he may impose, but J am sure that he has resided 
no where long, without betraying hts infamy. I think he has lately 
discovered such knavery, that I should not wonder at his using the most 
iniquitous means of pursuing his resentment. Before his faculties were 
recalled, I directed him not to use, as he had done, public prayers for 
the king of France in the Sunday service, as is done for our own ruling 
powers, because a government jealous of its independence might con- 
strue it into an undue attachment of American Roman Catholics for a 
foreign prince. He at first acquiesced in the propriety of my direction, 
but he now says I forbade prayers for the king of France because the 
French expelled the Jesuits ; and 1 think him capable of writing such 
falsehood to Europe, even to his ministry. His name is La Poterie. 
Luckily the French corps diplomatique here are well acquainted with his 
character. Mr. Thayer will have much to do to repair the scandals 
committed by this man." " 

On April 14, 1789, a few weeks after Poterie's suspension. 
Father Carroll sent a statement of the case to Cardinal Antonelli, 
telling him how eagerly he was awaitii^ the arrival of Father 
John Thayer, the convert Congregationalist minister (who had 
been ordained in Paris, in 1787), in order to place the church 
in Boston under his charge. He mentions the presence of 
Rousselet in Boston, but already his suspicions were aroused 
r^^rding the character of Poterie's successor." Carroll's letters 
to Thorpe reveal the delinquencies of the first two pastors of the 
Boston congregation, and it is well that the prefect sent this 
information to Rome, for be had not yet heard the last of 
Poterie's defection. On January 6, 1790, Poterie wrote from 
Boston to Cardinal Antonelli to the effect that within a short 
time the five northern States would secede from the others, where 
the ex- Jesuits were in charge, and hence the only superior he 
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would be able to recognize would be the Cardinal-Prefect" He 
assails the ex- Jesuits as guilty of intrigue with the Empress of 
all the Russias in their endeavour to resurrect their Society. It 
was very necessary, therefore, that ecclesiastically, the United 
States be divided. "How can a single man," he writes, "who 
never goes outside Maryland keep control of the 8o,oix> Catholic 
souls scattered far iuid wide in this vast country." He had met 
a great number of Catholics who never heard of John Carroll. 
He celebrated Holy Mass on August 15, 1789, in Rhode Island 
and then journeyed through Connecticut and New Hampshire. 
The Jesuits, he says, are so hated and derided in the country 
that the very mention of the restoration of the Society is enough 
to provoke serious difficulty in the New World, "This turbulent 
and ambitious group," he continues, "has established a collie 
and novitiate at Georgetown, in Maryland, where the novelty 
of their instructions and their doctrines is a serious menace to 
the nascent Church of Jesus Christ in this part of the world." 
There is one way to prevent "ces or^es les plus terribles et les 
plus inevitables," and that is for the Cardinal-Prefect to appoint 
Poterie prefect or vicar-apostolic. Poterie then calls Anto- 
nelli's attention to the brochure of Smyth. He places charges 
of irregular conduct against Carroll in Canada and elsewhere. "A 
New York ce meme pere a commis des scandales que deux cents 
ans de penitence ne sgauraient faire oublier." In Philadelphia, 
he asserts Carroll was the direct cause of a schism amoi^ the 
Germans. Poterie then asks that Antonelli choose some one 
from the English, Irish, or Scottish Collies at Rome to aid him 
as coadjutor in his vast work. Again he asks to be made a 
vicar-apostolic with episcopal powers, and urges the appointment 
of other vicars, who are not infected with "Jesuitisme." The 
back of the document contains the terse statement : "Fu risposto 
a di 14 Agosto, 1790, e la lettera fu mandata all'istesso Vescovo 
di Baltimore." ** Another document of this dat^ In Italian, 
contains the same general statement, and emphasizes the fervour 

■* pDtRJe'i diSeultiei l«d him u arljr u OcUber 6, i;BS, to write to Biibop 
Hubert ukins to be KEepted into the DiociH of Quebec; on Jinu»7 ig, 1780, he 
vrote requatins Holy Oil*; vmin on Uar 16, 17S9, be Kut to Hobcrt a printed laBet 
oa hii Khoal project in B«taD iArchUputgfal ArcMv*! of Qiuibte, Btttt-Vnit, 

" Profagtmda Arckivtt, SeriUun riftritt. Amtrin CttUrait, ml. ii, {. 176. 
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of Poterie "che aveva sacrificato i suoi beni e tutto il suo zelo 
per le cerimonie venerande di quella santa religione." *" Propa- 
ganda should realize, the statement adds, that religion in the 
United States will never make any advance under the direction 
of th* ex- Jesuits. It is this fact which induced Poterie to' 
publish his Resurrection of Laurent Ricct." 

From New York and Boston the evil of insubordination on 
the part of clergy and people spread to the chief centre of Cath- 
olic life at that time, Philadelphia. The Colonial epoch of Cath- 
ohcism in Pennsylvania may be considered to have ended with 
the death of Father Ferdinand Farmer on August 17, 1786. 
Father Farmer was one of the most gifted men in the American 
Mission; in 1779, he was appointed a trustee of the University 
of Pennsylvania. With the ccnning of Father Molyneux to 
Philadelphia in 1773, the Church in Philadelphia began its long 
career of splendour. Father Molyneux saw the assembling of 
the First Continental Congress, for he lived but a short distance 
from Carpenter's Hall. He was among the first to read the 
Declaration of Independence in July, 1776, and though we have 
no means now of ascertaining his attitude on the question of 
independence, his silence can be taken as indicative of his feel- 
ings; for, from September 27, 1777, until June 18, 1778, when 
the British troops under Howe were in possession of the city, 
he sedulously kept apart. Englishman though he was, from all 
the brilliant festivities and entertainments which stand out so 
pathetically as England's last and futile attempt to win the con- 
fidence of her colonists. Father Farmer, also, was in the city 
much of the time, and no doubt the two priests found spiritual 
work in abundance amoi^ the Catholic English, Irish and Ger- 
man troops of Howe's army. The participation of Congress 
in the services at St. Mary's especially at the first public cele- 
bration of Independence Day, in the little church on July 4, 
1779, must have made a profound impression on the two priests. 
Father Molyneux reported to Carroll, as we have already seen, 
that the city contained (1784) about one thousand Catholics, 
and their civil status was no doubt better in Philadelphia than 
elsewhere. Father Farmer's name heads the signers of the 

" Prottganda Arclmiei. I. c, f. 378. 

X Frgm a copy in the Congrmional Library. Waahiivton, D. C. 
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address given to Washini^on in Philadelphia, on December 13, 
1783,*^ and his funeral on August 18, 1786, was the occasion of 
a notable gathering of the social and intellectual leaders of the 
d^.** AH the Protestant clergy attended, and there were 
'present also the members of the American Philosophical Society, 
the Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, and many non- 
Cathotics, who had learned to reverence the quiet, d^nified and 
thoroughly apostolic priest. Father Molyneux preached the 
ftmeral sermon over his devoted friend, taking as his text the 
words of the Psalm: "The just shall be in everlastii^ remem- 
brance." Among these, he said, was his venerable brother and 
amiable friend : 

Your piou) and lealous pastor, who hai now paid the debt we all owe 
to nature, has left m, to go, we hope, to enjoy the reward oE his toog 
and faithful labours : he is gone too soon for us, who stilt wanted his 
fatherly counseU and wholesome instructions, but not too soon for himself, 
who had no other desire on earth than to serve his heavcnl; Master, 
tinder whose banners, he had enlisted: and no other hope in leaving it 
than that of reiting in His embrace for all eternity. Thither then, we 
hope, his noble and immortal soul, delivered from the dark prison of 
flesh, has taken ita happy flight and amid consolation of finding the end 
of all his views and wishes unchangeably accomplished. 

He began his mission at Lancaster, where be resided six years in all 
the poverty and humility of an apostle. From there he was called to 
Philadelphia, where he has lived ever since in the same humble and 
active style, esteemed by all ranks : and particularly reverenced and 
beloved by his flock, who had nearer opportunities of knowing his singular 
worth and merit. His learning and other commendable qualifications soon 
drew the public notice. Hence, without seeking the honour, he was admitted, 
by the suffrages of learned acquaintances, a member of the Philosophical 
Society. To his correspondence with Father Myers, late astronomer to 
the elector Palatine, now Duke of Bavaria, that society is indebted for 
some curious pieces of that mathematician in the transit of Venus dedi- 
cated to the Empress of Russia. He has since been appointed to the 
Board of Trustees of the University of this city, but his multiplied im- 
mediate functicMis of another nature prevented him from giving that 
punctual attendance to the duties of these appointments and from being 
of that general utility for which inclination, as well as abilities, would 
have otherwise rendered him well qualified. Such has been the man 
whose remains are before us; while, therefore, we are assembled to pay 
our last tribute of our regard and affection to his memory and drop the 
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mourning tear on his funeral tcmb, let lu not indulge ourselves in un- 
reasotiable grief nor be sorrowful, like those who are without hope. He 
is gone but a little while before us and points, by edifying examples 
and faithful instructions, to the way we mast follow. . , . Many will 
long remember with what unwearied solicitude he acted the part of a ten- 
der and vigilant shepherd, sparing no pains or labour to seek out and 
reclaim any of the flock under his charge that had unhappily strayed 
out of the sweet pastures of virtue and righteousness, in which he strove 
to feed and preserve them from every infection of vice and danger of 
perversion. His fatiguing and extensive excursions through a neigh- 
bouring State and various parts of this, in search of little flocks scattered 
in the wilderness, will be long retained in their minds and preserved in 
their breasts as grateful monuments of his unwearied leal and un- 
bounded charity, and as perennial proofs of the faithful performance of 
the duties of his ministry. 

It remains with us, whom he has left behind, carefully to follow in the 
steps of virtue which he has traced out for us by his bright and edifying 
example. If we closely adhere to these, you who have been the constant 
objects of his pastoral care and whom he has always cherished as his 
"joy and crown, entreating and comforting you as a. father doth ia.% 
children," will reap the fruits of his past labours to your own present 
consolation and further happiness, and to his joy and glory in the pres- 
ence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his craning ; and you and your children 
after you will be blessed in his successors with pious and zealous pastors, 
who continuing in the steps of so worthy a predecessor, will, it is to be 
hoped, by labouring with . a like zeal and fidelity in this little vineyard 
of our Lord, bring to perfection what he has so happily begun." 

Sometitne before 1786, Father Farmer had written to the Rev. 
Lauretice Graessl, a young Bavarian priest, asking him to come 
to America to assist in the work of ministering to the German 
Catholics of Pennsylvania. Fatfier Graessl, who was then in 
London, set out immediately, arriving in Philadelphia in October, 
1787. 

That same month, there came unsolicited to Philadelphia two 
ottier German priests, brothers and members of the Capuchin 
Order— John Charles and Peter Heilbron. *• Without waiting 
for faculties from the prefect-^MJStoIic, these two German 
priests b^an their ministry. Both were men above aven^ 
intelligence, and they soon made an impression on the German 

■■ A GtnuB Paul HUlar, of Conewi(o, KOt ■ Ictler to ■ friend in GsmiDr, 
whidi wat pnblUhcd in the ttaimtr Mtnaltehrifi. m 17SS, in iriii<^ he mppcaled (or 
Genua piieUi lor the Fennirlnnis miirian*. The two Hrilbnin brothen xceptcd 
tbi lirn*B'* iDTiUtioa vid canie to Philsddplus. 
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Catholics of Philadelphia and the vicinity. The members of St. 
Mar/s parish desired that one of the brothers be appointed as 
their pastor, but Father Carroll had already appointed Father 
Graessl.*" A faction arose, and Father Graessl seems to have 
left the dty for a time, the parish being conducted by Fathers- 
Molyneux and Beeston, the latter having been sent by Carroll to 
assist Molyneux, who was then in ill-health.*' In March, 1788, 
Father Graessl returned and Father Molyneux retired to Bohemia, 
while Father Beeston became pastor of St. Mary's. The feeling 
was abroad in the dty that the German Catholics ought to form 
a congregation of their own, wherein "the languid and customs 
of the Fatherland would obtain, and their children be instructed 
in the tongue of their people." " Adam Premir was elected 
chairman of a German Catholic committee for this purpose, and 
on February 21, 1788, a lot at Sixth and Spruce Streets, where 
Holy Trinity Church now stands, was bought. The place at 
that time was outside the dty limits. Premir announced this 
purchase to Father Carroll on February 23, 1788, and asked his 
approval for the proposed church.** On March 3, 1788, Father 
Carroll replied that the plan, as far as it was conducive to the 
betterment of their religious life, received his hearty approbation. 
He was hesitant, however, because he was uncertain whether 
the new church could be maintained, and also because there 
might be danger of causii^ a division between the Catholics 
of the city. Father Farmer had opposed the separation of his 
countrymen on racial lines, and no doubt the new church was 
delayed by his wise and prudent management. After his death, 
the project was revived. Father Molyneux had warned the 
prefect-apostolic that "there is and always has been in the Ger- 
mans a kind of jealousy on account of a pretended preference 
or sympathy in the Irish in the management of pews, etc." 
Carroll, who was suspicious that the separatists were resentful 



' GiirriH faai uttd the moM imporUnt doeumenti from the BoJiiHMn Cathtiral 
Arttavti on tbii qiiwdc in bi* Church of tin Holy Triiutf, PMItitlphU, in the 
Rteordi, toI, ni, p. a-4S. Cf. [Hertkornl. A Rttntptcl of Heiy Trmly PaiUh.; 
■ Seuvmir of Ih* iistk Anmiverttry of tkt Fonndatum of tht Chmreh. ~ 
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of his refusal to appoint one of the Heilbrons to the pastorate, 
warned Premir that his decision in that regard was final. "Above 
all things," he added, "be mindful of charity and brotherly love, 
avoid contentions, never assuming the exercise of that power, 
which can only be communicated to the minister of Christ : let the 
election of the pastor of your new church be so settled that every 
danger of a tumultuous appointment be avoided as much as 
possible. In any country this would be hurtful to religion; in 
this, it would totally destroy it. ... As you undertake to raise 
your church at your own chai^ and with your own industry, it is 
possible you may have it in view to reserve to yourselves the 
appointment of its clergymen, even without the concurrence of the 
ecclesiastical superior. On this matter I request to hear ^ain 
from you as I conceive it may involve consequences to religion 
of the most serious nature." ** Premir and the committee inter- 
preted this letter as an approval of their project, and the buildii^ 
of the church commenced at once. 

Father Beeston opposed the division of his parish and highly 
resented Carroll's letter to the German trustees. Ko copy of 
Beeston's letter is extant, but its general tenor can be seen in 
Father Carroll's answer: 

Bailimore, March itnd, JjSS. 
Revd. Dr. Sir:— 

Since Mr. Bussy'a departure, I have reconsidered with all the attention, 
which I could command, the subject of your letter, and alt the events, 
which have t>assed, relatively to the German Seceders (if they may be 
called such) as far as I have been concerned in these transactions; and 
I must still think, notwithstanding your complaint against me, that when 
a number of people, disclaiming all pretence to independence of spiritual 
jurisdiction, rei]uest my approbation to build a church, I cannot refuse 
a qualified approbation of a work, which may terminate in the honour 
of God. That this idea arose from their disappointment in not gaining 
Mr. Heilbron, I believe; and that this motive may be uppermost in the 
minds of some of the most active persons, I likevnse believe; but I 
cannot help entertaining a hope that some of the party have better prin- 
ciples of conduct; and, whether in this I am deceived or not, I can 
console myself, and I know, that you will, with St. Paul— Phil, i.i? — 
Somt out of contenlioH preach Chriti, not sincerely: supposing that they 
raise afflieHon to us; bitl what then? so that every way, whether by 
occasion, or by trulh, Christ be preached; in this also we rejoice, yea, 

•• Baitimort Cutluirat ArcMvit. Cue «-Ni, i, ), 4. 
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and will rejoice. Read the following verses, in which you will find en- 
couragement, and the true principles, by which the Society alwayt gor- 
emed herself, and finally merited superior esteem have followed her in her 
dissolutioQ, and even increased, if jtossible. 1 consider farther, that it ii 
very uncertain, how long the spirit of the Society will be kept alive, at 
least in this country. I am afraid, not much longer, than they live, wbo 
have been trained under its discipline; and into v/bat hands will our reli- 
gious establishments and possessions fall hereafter, if our proposed school 
and seminary should fail o( success,- which certainly is not beyond the 
bounds of probability? The expense of a Liige education at the ad- 
vanced price of 40 p. ann. for young Ecclesiastics, renders it impracticable 
for many Americans to profit by that excellent institution; and even 
that (without a restoration of the Society) is liable to degeneracy. In 
case therefore of our own school failing, our houses and foundatioDJ 
will probably fall into the hands of such missionary adventurers, as we 
have lately seen. Supposing this the case of your house and church at 
Philadelphia, will it not be a comfort to good Xtiana to have another 
church there; in one of which at least there may be tome zeal, lome 
regard for public edification ; and this I meant to insinuate in my letter 
to the German petitioners, when I mentioned, that exertions might be 
the greater where there was mutual example, etc. Read all Ecclesiastical 
history; and you will find the best Bishops, a St. Ch. Borromeo, and a 
St. Frands de Sales, etc., solicitous to multiply Religious establishment!. 
I know very well, that the circumstances were somewhat different, and 
that, generally speaking, those undertakings were conducted with har- 
mony; but even the history of the Society, and the passage of St Paul 
above recited, furnish contrary examples. In opposition to these consid- 
erations, you may observe — ist. that I encourage a spirit of revolt and 
defiance of pastoral authority, 2nd. that I foster a schism, or at least, an 
uncharitable division amongst the Congregation of Philadelphia. 

To the first, 1 answer, that I have letters fr<Nn Mr. Uolyneux, which 
I supposed, he had communicated to you, wherein he describes the German 
petitioners as avowing entire deference to spiritual jurisdiction, and ai 
having taken occasion indeed from my rejection of their application for 
Heilbron, not to originate, but to renew an idea, some of them had formerly 
entertained of building themselves a Church. He requested me to answer 
their petition, if any should be sent, agreeably to his own commtmication 
with them, that their plan appeared to be founded on resentment; that 
they would do well to consult Mr. Pellentz; that the attempt wonkl 
probably end in ruining thetnselves and their children. He added, that 
Mr. Farmer used sometimes to wish they had a Church on the North of 
the town. In their petition to me, they say, the ground alooe in that 
part of Philadelphia would have made a difference to them of iMOo. 
With all this information, I never conceived, that you coidd be hurt at 
my giving ao guarded an approbation, as is c(»itained in my letter. Yon 
should have been more explicit and expressly marked your entire dis- 
approbation, not only of the motives of the attempt, but of the thing itself. 
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When their petition came to hand, I conmlted tnjr good companion, and 
Mr. Ashton, who happened to be here; they both said, they did not Me, 
how I could refuse peo^e leave to boild a church, provided they did 
not arrogate their right of malfing the Pastor. 

If hereby I gave them a pretence for triumph over you, it was cer- 
tainly from not being informed that you had ever manifested any public 
opposition. Consider my situation: I knew indeed that some of the inost 
respected Germans disliked the attempt; but that a majority of that 
body opposed it, was unknown to me, till I heard it from yolL Conld 
I avoid supposing that advantage would be taken of my refusal (if I 
had seen cause to give a refusal) to spread the flames of discontent; and 
to raise a clamour that the Jesuits were determined that no chnrche* 
should be erected, but by their agency and direction? So far 1 have 
spoken in opposition to your charges. I now add— ist. that if you 
will comnnuiicate any particular, well ascertained, and notorious fact of 
Oellers or others, of a jchismalical nature (L e. tending to a rupture of 
communion with the Catb. Church) or of evidently pernicious example, 
I will reconsider the sentiments of my short letter by Mr. Bussy, written 
in great hurry and confusion, as he can inform you of circumstances. 
If it should be necessary to proceed to the censures of the Church, every 
matter must be conducted with regularity, and the previous monitioiu 
nrast be given, and. that I shall write to the Germans, as per copy; that 
their conduct in the affair of Incorporation betrays a spirit very dissonant 
from the expressions of their petition, etc.; and that if I can make any 
certain discovery of their being abetted by Messrs. Heilbron, I shall im- 
mediately take some vigorous steps with them. 3rd. that if you are quite 
assured that so considerable a majority as yon represent of the Germans, 
are opposed to them, you ought to lose 00 time in getting their name* 
to some instrument of writing (memorial or petition) expressive of 
their sentiments.** 

The conflict which arose between the German trustees and the 
pastor of St. Mary's Church and between Holy Trinity Church 
and Dr. Carroll was to last almost down to the year of Bishop 
Egan's election to the See of Philadelphia (1808). Holy Trinity 
is the first national or racial Church in the history of Catholicism 
in this country, and during Carroll's episcopate it was the centre 
of a movement which has often disturbed the harmony of the 
Church down to the present time. 

Out beyond the AUeghanies, in the old Illinois Country, where 
Father Glbault remained alone to care for the French garrisons, 
difficulties of another sort had arisen. Father Gibault, as Vicar- 
General of the Bishop of Quebec, would not reliquish his audior- 

• BiMmoti Cathedral Artkim, Cue g-Ei. 
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i^ without the consent of his Ordinary. Consequently, when 
Father Carroll sent Father Pierre Huet de la Valiniere to that 
district with the powers ot a vicar-general, the two jurisdictions, 
those of Quebec and of Baltimore, came into conflict. When 
Father Carroll realized the situation, be wrote to Bishop Hubert, 
on May 5, 1788, asking for information on the subject: 

My Lord: 

I find myself compelled to ask Your Lordship for some light upon a 
rather delicate matter, and this necessity at the same time gives me an 
opportunity to assure you of the esteen) I entertained for your character 
and episcopal virtues. 

Encouraged by the favorable recommendations with which M. Huet 
de k Valioiire was supplied by his ecclesiastical superiors in Canada, 
I gladly accepted his offer to go to the Illinois, and have appmnted 
him my vicar general there. Since he left, I have received tetters written 
at Post Vincent [Vtncennes] by another priest named Gibault, «4h> tells 
me that for nineteen years he himself has been the vicar general in tiiat 
section of the bishops of Canada. It is about this matter, my Lord, that 
I wish to be informed, and upon which I presume to ask you to throw 
some light; especially since reports have reached me concerning M. 
Gibeau's [Gibault's] conduct which are very unfavourable to him. 

I learnt some time ago that your Lordship was dissatisfied with me 
because I meddled in the ecclesiastical government of the Illinois coun- 
try. I did so because I thought it was included in my jurisdiction, and 
I had no idea that your Lordship extended your pastoral care to that 
region. No motive of ambition actuated me; and if you propose to 
provide for the spiritual needs there, you will save me from great em- 
barrassment and relieve my conscience of a burden which weighs very 
heavily upon it. In such an event, my only anxiety would be that prob- 
ably the United States will not allow the exercise of power, even of a 
spiritual nature, to a subject of Great Britain. 

I have the honour to be, with most respectful devotion your Lordship's 
himible and obedient servant. 

J. Cauoll, 
Eeelesiaslical Superior of the United Statei.** 

Michigan was still under the British Bag at this time and the 
two ecclesiastical superiors, Carroll and Hubert, settled the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction in this way: Detroit was to remain directly 
under Quebec, and all official acts of Father Carroll or of his 

* ArchifpUci/IHil Arckim of QmibK, ttalt-Utrit, MiMtitantni: pritit«ii ia the 
Rieordi, ml. xriii. pp. iss-isti; cf. lIHiwU Pint Cititen: Pitm CfbaHlt, by 
J. J. Thohpbdr, in the Ittinou CotAoKc Hiatorical Rtview, Td. i, pp. 79-94. >i9-348. 
4*4'4M- 
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vicar-general in the rest of the old Illinois Country would be 
confirmed by Quebec, until Rome had sent a decision in the 
matter. 

Bishop Hubert, who had in the meantime been warned by 
Gibault of the presence of the American Vicar-General, wrote 
to Propaganda asking direction. On October 6, 1788, he replied 
to Carroll as follows: 

QMtbec, October 6. 178* 
Mr. }. Carroll. 

Prefect Apostolic, at Baltimore, 

Sir: Yotir letter of May s having only lately been handed to me, I 
make it my duty to reply to it and to satisfy you about the subjects of 
which it treats. 

Hit Eminence Cardinal Antonelli, having learnt that Ur. De La Valin- 
iire and the Abbi St. Pierre had been sent to tbe Illinois with facnlties 
from you, wrote to Mr, de Villara, Vicar -General at Paris of the Bishop 
of Quebec, to ask him for infonnation thereon, saying that the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda was utterly in the dark in relation to this 
fact. Upon tbe report of Mr. De Villara, Bishop D'Esglis, my deceased 
predecessor, wrote last year in these terms; "By the treaty of peace of 
1783. the country situated at the south of the St Lawrence river from 
the 45th degree of latitude having been ceded to the Anglo-Americans, 
and the Illinois being within this portion, the Bishop of Quebec has not 
sent any pennaoent missionary there since that time; it is even presum- 
able that tbe Government would take it in bad part if be did so. Hence 
things were left as they were until tbe new order of things. It appears, 
indeed, that Mr. de la Valiniire and Mr. de St. Pierre were appointed to 
the Illinois region by the Prefect Apostolic of New England. I do not 
know the extent of their faculties of which they render no account to me; 
and, as for the rest, I am not disposed to disturb them about it, etc." 

Such, Sir, were the sentiments of my predecessor on the subject of these 
misnons. It is true that they are incontestably in the diocese of Qtiebec 
according to our original grant, and also that the Seminary of Quebec 
for that reason long had the right to nominate a superior among the 
Tamaroia, a prerogative which the said Seminary resigned only in favour 
of the Bishop of Quebec Be that as it may, I believe it is prudent for 
US under the circumstances to accommodate ourselves to the new order of 
things, althoui^ I be not at liberty to assent to the dismemberment of 
this part of my diocese without the consent of my coadjutor and of my 
clergy. Divine Providence having permitted that the Illinois, etc, 
should have fallen into the power of the United States, the s^ritual 
charge of which is confided to your care, I urgently beseech you to 
continue in the meantime to provide for these missions, as it would be 
difficult for me to supfdy them myself without perhaps giving some 
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offence to the British Govenunent The testimony that ia rendered on all 
tides to your virtue cmivinces me that the faithful of that section will 
rejoice to have you for thdr ecdesiastical superior. 

True it is that Mr. Gibault was nominated twenty years ago as a 
vicar-general for the Illinois country. But since that time the episcopal 
see of Quebec has twice changed its incumbent without his faculties hav- 
ing been renewed. Complaints of different lands, especially a suspicion 
of treason towards the govenunent, caused my predecessors to entertain 
some antipathy towards him, so much so that I propose to give him no 
employment for the future. . . . 

I received a letter from him this year in which he asks to come back 
to the Province of Quebec. After the disadvantageous opinion that the 
govenunent has formed of him, I cannot prudentlf consent to his return. 
Nevertheless, if you judge it proper to continue him as a missionary, I 
ratify in advance all that 3rou may be pleased to ordain therein either in 
regard to him or to other missicmaries now or in the future. Observe, 
please, that Mr. de la Valiniere is a man of very good morals but that, 
as we have experienced in Canada, his turbulent spirit is capable of 
causing much trouble to his confreres. As far Detroit, I shall contittne 
to send missionaries there as heretofore. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, with sincere veneraticoi, in union 
with your holy Sacrifices, Sir, your humble and obedient servant, 
•i" Jeak FsANqois, 
Bishop of Quebec." 

Leaving all these "stirs" in the Americati Church unsettled 
behind him in the sununer of 1790, Carroll was on his way across 
the Atlantic to be consecrated. In his letter "in mari" of July, 
1790, he mentioned in particular the disturbed condition of the 
Church in Boston, owii^ to a faction that refused to accept as 
pastor Father John Thayer, who had arrived in Boston, in 
January, 1790. From London, on July 30, 1790, he agsin ad- 
dressed Antonelli relatir^ the sad condition of affairs in 
Boston caused by Poterie. If Poterie had, as he has beard, 
written to Propaganda against him, it is unfortunate, because 
Carroll left behind him at Baltimore, all the docimients bearing 
on the case. If it was necessary, on his return, he promised to 
send copies of these letters to the Cardinal-Prefect.** On 
Ai^fust 14, 1790, Cardinal Antonelli wrote to Carroll, informing 

* ArtUefiKOp^ Arthivtt tf Qutbtt, i. e,. printed in the Rttardt, ToL xviU. 
pp. isE-117- 

* Prafogaiida AreUvti, Seritture rifrritt, Amtrie* Ctutralt, vol. ii, I. mo. 
Tloe Icnen wiD be dbcosMd in dcHil in that part of the lilatnplir dcaliof with 
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him of the contents of Poterie's infamous letter of January 6, 
1790, and assuring him that Propaganda did not consider it 
worthy of attention; but lest Poterie should mistake Rome's 
silence for approval, an answer was to be sent. Carroll was 
warned to avoid everythii^ which might give occasion to such 
charges, and to be very careful in his acceptance of foreign 
clergymen.** Antonelli's reply to Poterie is of this same date 
(August 14, 1790). The Cardinal-Prefect takes Poterie to task 
for his unfounded charges against Father Carroll, and warns 
Poterie that his disgraceful record in Europe was well known 
to Propaganda. Poterie was told to exercise no spiritual power 
in the United States without Bishop Carroll's express consent. 
The Cardinal-Prefect strongly advised the rebellious priest to 
leave America and return to his diocese in France — "sadus 
hortatu meo faceres, si American desereres et in Galliam remeares. 
Deus tibi saniora consilia in mentem inducat." ** 

It is sad to think that Bishop Carroll's peace durii^ his conse- 
cration at Lulworth, on August 15, 1790, should be disturbed 
by these scurrilous charges and that in the midst of receiving 
his old friends and of being entertained by them, he should be 
obliged to return to the subject in his letter of August 28, 1790, 
which carried the good news to Antonelli that he had been duly 
consecrated. He was happy, however, in being able to report that 
Poterie had secretly departed from Boston — "quem gaudeo aero 
alieno oppressum clam ex America decessisse, atque ita missionem 
iniquo ac scandaloso operario liberatam," " A final mention of 
Poterie occurs in Carroll's letter to Antonelli, before his departure 
from England, dated London, September 27, i790.** 

Harmony, however, was not to be restored to the distracted 
Boston Church under Father John Thayer until 1792, when 
Father Matignon was appointed to that coi^egation. The entire 
incident is filled with significance for one who wishes to make an 
accurate estimate of Carroll's courage and vision in the presence 
of these intruders and vagabundi, who disturbed the peace of the 
Church in every large Catholic centre during his episcopate. 



' Ibid., LtttTt, ToL jjS. [. m. 

' Ibid., U., i. 49<- 

' Ibid.. t.c.. i. Ml- 

' Hcosn, 0/. cU., t 
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CHAPTER XVII 

(1784-1790) 

CARROLL AND THE CLERGY 

Two changes occurred in the history of the American clergy 
during these five years of Carroll's Prefectship. The first was 
the gradual dominance of the "newcomers" in every section of 
the country, outside of Maryland. The second was the growing 
realization of the necessity of episcopal government. This latter 
development had reached its most important stage pari passu 
with the growth of the clergy problems durii^ the year 1788-89. 

There were twenty-four American priests, and two "new- 
comers" under Carroll's jurisdiction, when he accepted the 
onerous post of the Prefectship in 1785, Shea tells us that: 
"The nineteen priests in Maryland were apparently Very Rev. 
John Carroll, Prefect-Apostolic; Rev, John Lewis, Bohemia; 
Rev. James Walton, at St. Inigoes ; Rev. Henry Pile, Newport ; 
Rev. Benedict Neale, Rev. Ignatius Matthews, at St. Thomas' 
Manor; Revs. J. Ashton, Sylvester Boarman, Port Tobacco; 
Rev. Leonard Neale; Rev. Charles Sewall, Baltimore; Rev. 
Joseph Mosley, St. Joseph's; Revs. Augustin Jenkins, John 
Bolton, Francis Beeston, Lewis Roels, Thomas Digges, Bernard 
Diderick, John Boone ; Rev, James Frambach, at Fredericfctown. 
The five in Pennsylvania were Revs. Robert Molyneux, Ferdi- 
nand Farmer, Philadelphia; James Pellentz, Conewago; Luke 
Geissler, Lancaster ; and John B. de Ritter, Goshenhoppen." ' 

As we have already seen, in his Relation to Antonelli (March, 
1785) Carroll expressed his fears of the danger there was to 
the infant Church of America in the coming of unworthy shep- 
herds from Europe. "I am convinced," so runs the Relation 
"that the Catholic faith will suffer less harm, if for a short time 
there is no priest at a place, than if living as we do among fellow- 
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citizens of another religion, we admit to the discharge of the 
sacred ministry, I do not say bad priests, but incautious and 
imprudent priests." There is nowhere amoi% Carroll's papers 
an official Clergy List for 1785, but this little band of apostles 
deserves a place of the highest honour in the history of the 
Church in this country. The chief events of their lives, so far 
as they are known, must be sought in various sources, and an 
accurate account of each one of them is at present impossible.* 
The following tentative sketch may be of value : 

List of American Clergy in ifSs- 

AsHTOM, Rev. John. Bom in Ireland, May 3, 1743 ; entered the Society 
of Jesus, en September 7, 1759; was sent to Maryland, where he 
arrived in November, 1767 ; for thirty-nine years was in charge of 
Whitemarsh mission; died February 4, 1815. He did not re-enter 
the Society after the Restoration. 

Beiston, Rev. Francis. Born in England, June 15, 1751 ; entered the 
Society at Ghent,* September 7, 1771; taught at Liige after the 
Suppression 1 probably ordained in England 1 came to Maryland in 
1786; was appointed assistant to Father Molyneux, tn 1786; became 
pastor of St. Marj's, Philadelphia, in 1788. Foley says there is no 
record of his ministry after i7go, and Hughes states that he survived 
the Restoration, but did not re-enter the Society. Kirlin says that 
he retired to Bohemia Manor in 1790. and died there in i8og. He died, 
however, in Baltmore. He was secretary to the First Synod of Balti- 
more. A biographical sketch of Fr. Beeston by Bishop Carroll will be 
found in Kingston's Neui American Biographical Dictionary, pp. 40-41 
(Balto., 1810). He was pastor of St. Peter's Church, Baltimore, 
when Bishop Neale was consecrated there, December 8, 1600, and 
was one of the managers of the lottery for the Cathedral in 1806. 

BoARMAN, Rev. John. Born in Maryland, January 37, 1743; entered 
the Society of Jesus, September 7, 1762; after the Suppression he re- 

» E.ff.. FoiiT, RtcBtit af Ikf Eneliik Provinct of Xkt Socitly of Jtiut, in t*d™ 
Mrio, of five viJuma, with a lupplementarj volnmc on the Enfliih College, Rcme, And 
two further volmnea (vol. vii, in two pert*) entitled Colltclauia or Biographicai Natku, 
tti. London, 1877-1881; Olivu, Colltctionj, tic. London, 1817. Huonzi, op. eU., 
Tad, vel. i, pp. s-7. Eira m liit of tourcts (or thie purpoK, mnd hii Text, vd. i 
pp. 676.704 (ftppcndiz F) conCiinB m biDsraphiol Account 
in America front 1634 to the Supprenion. The Reirarcht 
Inocraptiial material ; there ii a conteniponiry cltrg7-l" 
tiat dt rSgliu OH du Dieciie drs tlaliUni], which i 
bj the Rev. Dr. Browne, of the Catholic UniicriitT of » 
ind wbicb I* now in conne at public! 

* Giirnn. Rtuarckti, vol. xiiy 
Jeiait. but cime to thii 
CamJI. 
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turned to Maryland, arriving there March 3i, 1774. Hu name is signed 
to the Act of Submission of the American Jesuits. Shea does not 
give his name in the list Foley says he died tn Maryland, in 1^14. 
Hughes quotes a necrology which states that he died b 1797. Me 
was one of the sttbscribers to Mathew Carey's Catholic BibU iit 1789, 
and is placed <m the list as living then at Newtown. Thomas txft 
be died in 1794 (p. 24)-* 

BoAiUAN, Rev. Sylvester. Relation of above, not his brother as is 
commonly believed ; bom in Maryland, November 7, 1746 ; entered 
the Society of Jesus, September 7, 1765, Foley says: "At the time 
of the Suppression, he was studjring philosoi&y at Liige; and, re- 
turning to Maryland, was ordained, and became a missioner." He 
must ha.ve been ordained before setting out for America, «4Kre be 
arrived the same day with John Boarman. He attended the First 
GetKral Chapter at Whitemarsh, on June 17S3- Shea places him at 
Port Tobacco in 1785. Father Boarman was one of the Committee of 
Five that replied to the Southern District Remonstrance, in 1786. 
He was present at the First Synod (1791)- He joined the restored 
Society in 1806. Hughes says his death occtu-red at St Thomas', 
Newtown, January 7, iSn- Thomas questions the fact that he was a 
Jesuit (p. 17). 

Bcx.TON, Rev. John. Bom on October 22, 1742; entered the Society of 
Jesui on September 7, 1761 ; was sent to Maryland in 1771. His name 
is in the Act of Submission, and his residence at the time, according 
to Shea, was Port Tobacco. He was present at the Synod of 1791. 
He joined the restored Society in 1S06, and died September a, 1809. 
(Another catalogue gives his death as occurring in 1805.) 

Boone, Rev. John. Bom in Maryland, April 18, 1735; entered the 
Society of Jesus at Watten, September 7, 1756. In 1765, be was sent 
to the Maryland-Pennsylvania mission. Five years later, August 5, 
1770, he went to Engbmd, and in 1784, returned to Maryland. Shea 
incorrectly lists him among the American Jesuits at the time of the 
Suppressiai here. Father Boone was cme of the two American 
priests to whom Bishop Talbot refused to give faculties in 1783, 
when they were setting out for Maryland. He died at St. Ignatius 
Mission, April 37, 1795. 

DmnticK, Rev. Jc^n Baptist Bom in Luxembourg, probably in 1726; 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1745; was sent to Maryland, in 1769 
or 1771; in 1775, was assigned to Baltimore; was a leader in the Chap- 
ters of the clergy, and an opponent to the School Project and to 
Carroll's ncmiination to the episcopate. He died at Notley Hall, July j, 
1793. He is given as Btrtiard Diderick in the Act of Submission of 
1774, and he used also the aliiu. Rich. Hughes is the authority for 
his Christian names, John Baptist, but he is best known as Bernard. 



* Cf. C F. Thomas, Tht Cmnlogy of Hit floarniaii FamUy. Bsltiniii'e, 1S97- 
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DiGCES (or Dices), Rer. Thomas. Bom in Maryland, January j, 1711; 
entered the Sodety of Jesus at Watten, September 7, i?^; ^>^ pro- 
fessed of the four vows in 1747. Returned to Maryland, probably in 
1749, and laboured in the Maryland -Pennsylvania mission ; was Superior 
for a term. He died at Mellwood, February 5, 1805. 

Fabheb, Rev. Ferdinand— jm STEiNMErsx. 

Fkahvacu, Rev. James. Bom in Germany, January 6, 1739; entered 
the Society of Jesus, October 19, 1744; arrived in Maryland June g, 
17581 Shea calls him Au^itine and James. His name is among those 
who signed the Act of Submisjion. Shea places him at Frederick, Md., 
in 1774. He was shot at several times by bigots. Father Frambach 
purchased the ground for the church in Hagerstown. on Ausust 16, 
1786. He is mentioned specially for financial reascms in the Second 
General Chapter of 1786. In April 1788, he retired from Frederick. 
He was a Vicar-General under Bishop Carroll after 1790, and is said 
to have died at St. Ignatius', August 36, 1795. 

GussLEK, Rev. Luke. Bom in Germany, in 1735; entered the Society 
of Jesus in 1756; transferred to the English Province and sent to 
Maryland in 1766 (another catalogue says 1769) ; before the Suppres- 
sion, he was in charge of the Lancaster mission; in 1774 he signed 
the Act of Submission, being then stationed at Cooewago; in 178a, 
he was at Conewago, and died there on August 10, 1786. 

Jenkins, Rev. Augustine. Bora in Maryland, January 13, 1742; en- 
tered the Society of Jesus, September 7, 1766; arrived in Maryland, 
according to Hughes, May 24, 1776 (Foley says 1774) ; his name is 
signed to the Act of Submission as being but recently arrived; in 1781, 
he was stationed at Newtown; his name is among the subscribers to 
Malhew Carey's Catholic Bible (1789). He does not seem to have 
been present at the Synod of 1791, and his death is given as occurring 
at Newtown, February 2, iSoa 

Lewis, Rev. John, the Superior of the Jesuit mission in the United 
States at the time of the Suppression. Bora in Northamptonshire, 
&igland, September 19, 1731, educated at St. Omer's College; entered 
the Society of Jesus, September 7, 1740; professed, says Foley, in 
1758, and sent that year to Maryland Mission ; was at Whitemarsh 
at the time of the Suppression, his name being second in the Act of 
Submission; acted as Vicar -General of Challoner during the Revo- 
luticHtary War; resigned the Superiorship on Carroll's appointment; 
"a person free from every selfish view and ambition," as Carroll 
Styles him ; was passed over by Propaganda for tlie Superiorship in 
1784, on account of "his advanced age;" is mentioned by Shea, as 
residing at Bohemia in 1785. He died at Bohemia in 1788, either 
on March 24 or May 24 

Uatthews, Rev. Ignatius. Bom in Maryland, January 25, 1730; en- 
tered the Society of Jesus, September 7, 1763, "being already a priest" 
(Foley); in 1766 was sent to the Maryland Missitm; at the time 
of the Suppression, he was at Newtown; his name is found in the 
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Act of Submission; he succeeded Father George Hunter who died at 
Port Tobacco, on June i6, 1779; took a prominent part in the General 
Chapters ; was one of the Committee of Three, with Diderick and 
Moiley, appointed in 1784 to petition the Holy See against the ap- 
pointment of a bishop; in 1765, he was at St. Thomas' Manor; he 
received one vote in the election which gave to Carroll the bishopric. 
He died May 11, 17Q0- 

MoLYNEt^x, Rev. Robert, Bom near Formby, Lancashire, England, July 
24, 1738; entered the Society of Jesus, September 7, 1757; soon after 
his ordination was sent to Maryland, probably in 1770; was appointed 
pastor of the church in Philadelphia, June, 1773; his name is in the 
Ad of Submission; was still pastor in Philadelphia in 1765; had an 
inqwrtant share in persuading the Holy See of the necessity of epis- 
copal jurisdiction; in the subscription list for Carey's Catholic Bible 
(1789), his residence is given as Bohemia, where he had gone in 1788; 
acted as Vicar-General of the Southern District for Bishop Carroll, and 
as such took part in the Synod of 1791 ; joined the restored Society of 
Jesus in 1806; had been made President of Georgetown College 1791- 
1796, and in 1806 resumed that position ; was appointed first Superior of 
the restored Society of Jesus in the United States, on February 23, 1806. 
He died, says Shea, December 9, 1809— exact date being a year earlier. 

MosixY, Rev. Joseph. Bom in Lincolnshire, England, in November 1731 ; 
educated at St. Omer's; entered the Society of Jesus at Watten, 
September 7, 1748; in 1759, he was in charge of the Bromtey (Eng- 
land) mission; was sent to Maryland, probably in 1764 (another 
catalogue gives the date of his arrival as January 11, 1766) ; one of the 
best known of the Maryland missionaries, having laboured at Newtown, 
St. Thomas' Manor, and Newport, before being placed in residence 
at Tuckahoe; his name is among those who signed the Act of Sub- 
mission ; refused to take the oath of allegiance presented by the Mary- 
land L^islaturc in 177S, and was the object of a special act of that 
body in 1780; was one of the Committee of Three opposed to the 
bishopric ; died on June 3, 1787. Foley says he went under the aliai of 
Joseph Framback. 

Neale, Rev. Benedict Bom in Maryland, August 3, 1709; entered the 
Society of Jesus, September 7, i7^: came to Maryland about 1740; 
his name is in the Act of Submission of 1774; Shea places him at 
St. Thomas' Manor in 1785. He died at Newtown, March 20, 1787. 

Neale, Kev. Leonard. (Second Archbidiop of Baltimore.) Bom in 
Maryland, October 15, 1747; entered the Society of Jesus at Ghent, 
September 7, 1767; spent some years in the mission of Demarara; came 
to Maryland m April, 1783; appointed Rector of Georgetown College; 
elected coadjutor to Bishop Carroll and appointed Bishop of (rortyna; 
consecrated at Baltimore, December 7, 1600. Succeeded Archbishop 
Carroll, December 3, 1815. Died June 18, 1817. 

Fellentz, Rev. James. Bom in Germany, January 19, 1727. Entered 
the Society of Jesus on October 19, 1744. Professed 1756; »«>t to 
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UaryUnd in Jane, 1758. Foley (ColUct., vol. I, p. 580) says that he 
"remained until the Suppression in I7;'3." He died at Conewago, 
Fcbniary 13, 1800. 
Pile, Rev. Henry. Bom in Maryland, May 24, 1743. Entered the Society 
at Watten, September 7, 1761 ; in 1771, he was labouring in the mission 
of Yorkshire, He returned to Maryland in 1784, after being refused 
faculties by Bishop Talbot, because he was an American. Died at 
Newtown, February 18, 1813. Foley says 1814. Did not re-enter the 

RiTTER, Rev. John Baptist De. Born in Germany. An exile from lus 
province, he was aggregated to the English Province about 1763. Came 
to Maryland in 1765. Died at Goshenhoppcn, February 3, 1787. 

Ron-s, Rev. Ixniis, alias Rousse. Bom at Watten, Belgium, November 
32, 1733. Probably nephew of Rev. Charles Roels, Vice- Provincial of 
the English Jesuit Province. Entered novitiate, September 7, 1753. 
Arrived in Maryland, June 34, 1761 ; died at St. Thomas', February 
27, 1794- 

Sewall, Rev. Charles. Som in Maryland, July 4. 1744; studied at St. 
Omer's College; entered the Society of Jesus, September 7, 1764; 
arrived in Maryland, May 24, 1774. Was Rector of St. Peter's Pro- 
Cathedral, Baltimore; died there November 10, 1806. 

Steiniieyis, Rev. Ferdinand. Better known by the name of Farmer; 
born in Germany, October 13, 1720; entered Society of Jesus under 
cognomen of Fanner, September 20, 1743; professed February 2, 1761 ; 
assigned to English Province in 1751 ; sent to Maryland in 1758, 
and died in Philadelphia, August 17, 1786. 

Walton, Rev. James, Born (in Maryland f), June 10, 1736; entered 
the Society, September 7, 1757; arrived in Maryland, May 2, 1766; 
was in charge of mission of St. Inigoes, when Carroll laid the comer- 
stone of new church there, July 13, 1785. Died in 1803. 

All these priests under Carroll's jurisdiction had been members 
of the suppressed Society of Jesus. Many of them have already 
appeared in these pages and their names will continue to appear 
until the end of Carroll's life. It is easy to misunderstand their 
aiK>tnalous situation; and it would be very easy to be prejudiced 
against them and against their policies, as exhibited in their 
correspondence and in the proceedings of their General Chapters 
(1783-1786-1789), unless that situation were made clear. "There 
is much discussion, in all that is extant in our archives for these 
early years of the American Church, about the old Jesuit prop- 
erties. They seem to have been over-anxious at all times r^^d- 
ing the preservation of their estates ; and, unless the condition 
' in which they actually lived be imderstood, it is inevitable that 
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some should read a tendency to sacrifice the spiritual interests 
of the Church here to material profit and gain into the opposition 
among them to the educational plans of Carroll and to the estab- 
lishment of a stricter and fuller canonical rule in this country. 
And yet such a conclusion would be far from the truth. One 
thought, one desire, predominated in the hearts of all of them, 
Carroll included; and that was the restoration of the Society 
of Jesus in the United States. Whatever might be said of Jesuit 
life and Jesuit activity in the old world, there was nothit^ in 
the lives of these pioneers of the Cross in America but hardships, 
privations, and sacrifices. All of them had received an education 
second to none in Europe. They were mostly from well-to-do 
families in the colonies of Maryland and Pennsylvania or from 
good European stock. Their very profession in the Society was 
equivalent to high social and intellectual standing in centres like 
Liege, Paris, London and Rome. Harassed by penal restrictions 
in the colonies, always keenly sensitive of the bigotry that was 
ever latent and ofttimes evident in the colonial life around them, 
with their flocks scattered and timorous of Protestant neighbours 
to whom the laws on the statute books gave a medley of ways 
of disturbing their religious peace, they bore the brunt of the 
struggle for the Faith with a tactfulness and a courage remark- 
able in Christian history. As the years gathered upon the little 
Society in the colonies, good and pious Catholics made them 
beneficiaries in their wills, bequeathit^ to them land, cattle, and 
money for the purpose of keeping the Faith alive in the American 
mission. In the Catholic Church such bequests take on a sacred 
character. Their purpose becomes sacrosanct, and it is the 
solemn duty of those in charge of such estates to guard them 
from misappropriation or misapplication. AH in all, the Jesuits 
in 1785 did not possess much of this world's goods, but it was 
sufficient to provide a comfortable maintenance to the mission- 
aries and to carry out many charitable and educational works 
besides. One thing alone would have solved every difficulty in 
the Church at that time ; would have resurrected the old spiritual 
power of the Superior which had been sufficient to keep the 
Church ever progressing ; would have given them heart to have 
a novitiate, however small, begun at home for the continuance 
of the labourers in the American vineyard ; and with extra- 
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sacerdotal powers, such as the power of Confirmation, would 
have enabled them to go on for a decade or more successfully 
withstanding the danger of loss from within and the danger of 
suppression from without — and that was the restoration of the 
Society. One group never lost its hope that the restoration was 
always near. Another group, of which Carroll was one, hoped 
as strongly for the restoration, but felt that the temper of things 
being as they were, they had to be up and doing, by consolidating 
themselves and their estates under a recognized chief. Delay 
was dangerous, and no one saw the dangers in delay more clearly 
than Carroll himself. 

These dangers touched particularly the preservation of the old 
Jesuit property. The fact that the priests were not (1785) 
incorporated under the law of Maryland was a constant source 
of worry, and Carroll makes frequent mention in his letters to 
Antonelli of the progress they were making in this r^ard. 
Carroll's Plan of Orgatasatton (1782) states quite frankly that 
the meeting of the clergy that he recommended, and which took 
place at Whitemarsh the following year, had as its object and 
end, "the preservation of the Catholic clergy's estates from 
alienation, waste and misapplication." Such an incorporation, he 
points out, would enable them to obtain more priests for the 
missions and to found other churches. Moreover, it would be a 
means of controlling the labourers of the vineyard in such a way 
that no man should eat "the bread of idleness." Before the 
Suppression, incorporation as a body was not necessary, even 
though it had been possible under the law, because everything 
was "conducted smoothly under the government of our Superiors, 
[and] we did not trouble ourselves with considering the many 
checks and restraints provided by the Constitutions against any 
abuse of power." But the present generation of priests would 
soon be gone, and with the Society no longer existing, provision 
must be made — the sooner, the better — for the future. Carroll's 
view of the Chapter Meeting of 1 783-84 was that by incorporating 
themselves into a body, they would not only preserve the prop- 
erties from mismanagement but would also establish regulations 
*^ending to perpetuate a succession of labourers in this vin^ard, 
to preserve their morals, to prevent idleness, and to secure an 
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equitable and frugal admimstratjon of our temporals." * The 
field for work he calls immense, and he saw "innumerable Roman 
Catholics" who would go out into the new regions bordering in 
the Mississippi, and "impatiently clamorous for clergymen to 
attend them." Hence, the way was clear: either accept all the 
newcomers who would enter the country, or establish a collie 
"for the education of youth, which might at the same time be a 
seminary for future clergymen," So far as the newcomers were 
concerned, Carroll and his fellow-priests were glad to welcome 
worthy priests, but their experience, even before the opening of 
the First General Chapter in June, 1783, had not been a felicitous 
or encouraging one. Fathers Whelan and Nugent, the first tw« 
newcomers to be employed in the missions, had set the whole 
country discussing the shame of their invidious quarreling. And 
certainly, Carroll's experience with the newcomers, with hardly 
more than a few exceptions, was not conducive to seeing, in tbdr 
multiplication, a solution of the problem of clergy scarcity. 

It is for this reason that these years of Carroll's superiorship 
over the Church in the United States have all the appearance 
of a highly complicated misunderstandii^ all around. The 
unfortunate limitation of his powers, blunder as it was, and by 
no means made, as he found out later, with the knowledge of 
the Cardinal-Prefect of Propaganda, only heightened the feeling 
of uneasiness that the Roman officials were simply postponing the 
confiscation of their estates. Father Carroll had been very out- 
spoken in this matter, as we have already seen ; and the guarded 
way he describes the property in his Letter and Relation ia in 
accord with this sentiment. They all recc^nized the grave obli' 
gation of providing for a succession of labourers, and hence the 
necessity of protecting the old Jesuit property from mismanage- 
ment and misapplication by one of their own, from mortmain 
proceedings by a none too favorable State legislature, and from 
seizure by outside agencies. Among these outside agencies, the 
fear of the Congregation of Propaganda Fide predominated. 

The infant Church was not left in peace in these earliest days 
of its organization. Troubled by the lack of legal protection 
for the church property in their possession, the little band of 
priests, while not suffering any appreciable temporal disadvantage 

■ Hiraau. «#. nl., Docomou*, nL i, t«tt ii, pp. Si».fii4. 
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in havii^ been members of a suppressed Society, were soon to 
experience that bitterest of trials — calumnies from those of their 
own callii^. Two of these deserve special mention here if only 
because of their unprincipled charges. The first is that by the 
Rev. Patrick Smyth, in a book entitled : The Present State of the 
Catholic Missions conducted by the Ex-Jesuits in North America, 
published at Dublin, in 1788. Father Smyth was parish-priest of 
Dunboyne, at the time of Bishop Butler's defection in 1787, 
Takii^ advantage of some family matters in America, he resigned 
his parish and csme to the United States. He was stationed in 
the fall of 1787 at Frederick, Maryland, succeeding Father 
Frambach. On March 15, 1788, he wrote to Father Carroll 
saying that he intended to come to Baltimore, to resign his 
faculties and to return to Ireland. In this letter, asking for an 
Exeat, Smyth says: "Not a step do I go but I meet with 
some fresh token of your liberality ; but the load is become 90 
heavy, that I cannot possibly bear it. I will nm away. That, 
you will say, is ungenerous and cowardly. I cannot help it. I 
must go back to Ireland. ... I will res^ my faculties into 
your hands and return to Europe with a deep sense of your 
many kindnesses." * Then follows a paragraph on the dis- 
courtesy shown to him when he visited the houses of the "Eng- 
lish" Catholics in his mission. They did not hesitate to show 
him that he was unwelcome because of his Irish parentage and 
education. In this respect Smyth names personally, Mr. Henry 
Darnall, Carroll's relation, who was particularly inhospitable. 
Father Carroll answered this letter on April 8, 1788, from Rock 
Creek, telling the sensitive priest that he had undoubtedly taken 
olTense without cause;' but Smyth's mind was made up on the 
question and he came to Baltimore, where Father Carroll enter- 
tained him for a month before he sailed for Europe. After his 
departure, a letter penned by Smyth for a Mr. Robert Welsh, 
of Fells Point, but unmistakably written for Carroll's eyes, was 
handed to the prefect-apostolic : 

Dear Sir: 

Jnst on the point of parting with our pilot and goina to sea, I b^ 
leave once more to salute you, and to thank you for your civility. The 
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letter which I lelt in the care of Mr. McGrath for you, will open to your 
mind a singular scene: Such a one at I certainly never would have 
noticed, were it not for the great cause which is concerned. Within the 
narrow circle of my own acquaintance I know six or seven priests, who 
would willingly undertake to relieve their suffering brethren in America, 
and who are deterred from coming hither, because they know too well 
the partiality which exists in favour of a certain description of eccle- 
siastics [the Jesuits]. Uuch gratitude is due to the Jesuits, who have 
in America, and indeed everywhere else, been at once an ornament and 
a firm pillar of the church and as an individual who venerates their a^hes, 
I sincerely wish for their restoration. But shall the good of religion be 
neglected, until that event, however desireable takes place? This is not 
the language of sedition. If I were so inclined, it is to Mr. Ryan, and 
not to Mr. Welsh, I would thus open my mind. 

It has been industriously circulated in America, that the Irish tecular 
clergy would crowd to this country, to make their fortunes. Those who 
for sinister views have propagated the report, know very little of our 
clergy, or knowing it, they have foully misrepresented them. It was not 
by seeking the good things of this life, that the Irish clergy have pre- 
served their country from perversion, in spite of the combined efforts of 
misery and persecution. 

I intended to fill up the remainder of this bad paper, but the pilot's 
boat is in waiting. I must therefore bid you farewell ; wishing you 
from my heart every happiness, I remain 

Dear Sir, Your friend and servant, 
6th May, If88. Suvth. 

On readily this letter, Carroll realized that the American 
Church had unconsciously harboured its first dat^erous enemy. 
He feared that all the stirs and squabbles, the violent pamphlet- 
eering and the vicious personal attacks which had disgraced the 
Jesuit-Secular controversy in England on this very charge of 
retaining the best places for themselves and of regarding the 
Irish clergy as mere labourers in the vineyard, would be trans- 
ferred to the United States. And the truth is that only the 
wisdom of Archbishop Troy saved the American Church from 
this plague. The Present State contained nothing new to 
those who were familiar with the conflict in England, but Father 
Carroll 

felt sensibly the prejudice this virulent pamphlet would create amoi^ 
the clergy of Ireland, to which body he lodced for priests to minister 
to their countrymen already emigrating in large numbers to America. 
He resolved to prepare a reply, and actually began one. The rough un- 
finished draft still exists, but letters from Archbishop Troy and other 
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members of the hierarchy in Ireland, as well ai from priests, who ad- 
vised him to take no notice of it, induced him to lay aside his projected 
answer. Smyth's turbulent character was not unknown in Ireland ; he 
was socHi involved in a controversy with Dr. Plunkett, Bishop of Meath, 
and when after some years he submitted and obtained a parish, he almost 
immediately became embroiled with hij curate.* 

In a letter to the most prominent Irish priest in America at 
the time, Father William O'Brien, O. P., dated May 10, 1788, 
Father Carroll replied to the insidious charge that ex- Jesuits 
were keeping all the lucrative missions for themselves : 

Mr. Smyth who has left us about eight days ago, left ten dollars with 
Mr. Sevrall for his Brs. expenses of which he informed you. The 
gentleonn'j insincere and dark manoeuvres have come to light since 
his departure. I gave you notice before, that some circumstances made 
me fear, he was a , prey to suspicion. Me wrote me a letter late in 
March and frequently before acknowledging with the most forcible 
expressions his grateful sense for the utmost generosity and tender regard, 
with which he had been treated ever since coming to America ; he was with 
Mr. Sewall and Self, near four weeks waiting for a passage to Dublin, 
and no attention, I am sure, was wanting for him. On hearing acci- 
dentally some conversation in town (which I am convinced was occa- 
siraied by him) I brought the gentleman who retailed the conversation, 
to my house and told Mr. Smyth, what that gentleman and another had 
said of Smyth's being compelled by bad usage to quit America; and 
desired him as an honest man, to speak the sentiments of his heart be- 
fore them. Upon which Smyth repeated, what he had often said to me 
before, that he was shocked that such reports should be spread; that it 
was impossible that he would have been treated with more openness and 
generosity, and enumerated many instances to prove it. Such was his 
language whenever I called on him. Will you believe after this that thia 
darkman, whose character shall follow him to Ireland, left a letter behind 
him full of the most groundless insinuations, and betraying a heart so 
treacherous that I should be afraid of ever placing myself in his power; 
and that after saying to every person with whom he conversed, that he 
came not to America to stay in it but only to reclaim his Br., he has 
now the effrontery to say that he leaves it because he finds that every 
Priest who has not been a Regular is considered as an intruder.* 

Father Carroll wrote to Archbishop Troy on August 11, 1788, 
stating that Father O'Brien had already written to Dublin an 
account of Smyth's unaccountable conduct. 

■ Of. eit., vol. ii, p. jii. 

• Baltimore CttluJrai ArtUvtt, Cue g-Si; printed in tbe Rtuvchtt, ml. nil, 
pp. 44-47- 
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I should remain perfectly easy in the self -conviction of having afforded 
him no cause of dissatisfadion, but quite the contrary; were it not that 
misrepresentation may deprive this country of the services of Knie valu- 
able assistance from Ireland. To prevent this, I have written fully to 
a gentleman of your city, Mr. Uulcalic, whom Mr. O'Brien recom- 
mended to me, and witli whose character he made me acquainted. I 
shall desire him to communicate the contents to your Lordship, that 

you may be convinced, with how little candour Mr. S has conducted 

himself in this business, and that no impressions may be received as if 
1 were not disposed to give employment to as many virtuous and well' 
informed clergymen as a maintenance can be procured for. But one 
thing must be fully impressed on their minds, that no pecuniary prospects 
or worldly comforts must enter into the motives for their crosting the 
Atlantic to this country. They will find themselves much disappointed. 
Labour, hardships of every kind, coarse living, and particularly great 
scarcity of wine (especially out of the towns) must be borne with. 
Sobriety in drink is expected from clergymen to a great degree. That 
which in many parts of Europe would be esteemed no more than a 
cheerful and allowable enioyment of a friendly company, would be re- 
garded here in our clergy as an unbecoming excess. Your Lordship 
will excuse this detail, and know how to ascribe it to its proper motive, 
that gentlemen applying to come to this country may know what to 
expecLi* 

In January, 1789, Carroll received a copy of Smyth's Present 
Stale from a Philadelphia publisher, and immediately b^an the 
preparation of a reply. The following month, Archbishop Troy 
wrote saying that it was his opinion and that of his colleagues 
that the most prudent thing for Carroll was not to answer 
Smyth's diatribe. Carroll sent a reply to this letter from 
Dumfries, Va., on July 2, 1789, in which he said that he would 
draw up a few observations on Smyth's book "for your reading 
and that of those other Rev. Prelates who have, in a matiner 
so obliging, prevented the intended bad effects of the malicioas 
publication." '* 

Father Carroll's answer to Smyth is still extant, in the original 
rough copy, in the Baltimore Cathedral Archives.^* Some of 



■* Priatcd in Uour, SpicUtgliim Ouorimt, rd. Hi, p. SOS. Dublin. 1884 (Fna 
Ihe DubUK ArcUttUcotai Arckmi). 

** tbU., p. ]04i cf. RtittTckti, nl. xiii, p. ijS. 

** Spsitl, Cut 6-Ai. Printtd in ibc Rtutrthn, voL ndi, pp. tM-ioS- There 
u little oricioalitr in SiBTtb't pampUei. The (ccaMtioD* are >> old u the 
caDtroTtTHa ceotariof around Robert PcrmM, and Ihe (eocrapUeal docriptiona art 
taken imi^j from 1 work b^ an ambor of the nme aamt— J. F. D. Smith, A Tnr 
in tin Uitiud Statu of Anurita, two volunea. Dobliii, 17B4. In ml. i, pp. 114-11$, 
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its paragraphs arc worthy of the attention of present-day readers. 
Though never published, in deference to Archbishop Troy's 
wishes, Carroll's uncorrected reply is a valuable contemporary 
source for the state of the Church at this time. 

The following pages will be written for the sake of thoK only who 
delight more in truth than slander; and who feeling thenuelves interuted 
in the cause of Religion, think no information beneath their notice, 
which tends to illustrate its, history. When the ministers of the Church 
are publickly accnsed of pursuing a system of iniquitous policy, instead 
of promoting the interests of virtue, the imputation recoils generally on 
Religion ttKlf. If the imputation be calunmions, the calumny raited 
against them receives aggravation from the drcumatances of its event- 
ually bringing scandal on the cause, with which their reputations are to 
nearly connected, and the gradation of guilt will be carried much higher, 
if a Clergymen himself by traducing his Brethren, essentially injure 
the credit of that sacred cause which he is bound to protect 

Nor is he less guilty who sacrifices to the preservation of some sel&sh 
and local interest the happiness of numerous Christians and the exteniioo 
of the Kingdran of Jesus Christ, and for the sake of a particular body 
of men, to screen them from deserved infamy, and to secure to them an 
exclusive enjoyment of ease and plenty, refuses to receive fellow-labourers 
in the vineyard, while he himself with the companions of his indolence 
beholds it overrun with thorns and briars. Estimating hit duty by 
these principles, the writer of these lines conceivet it incumbent on him 
to assert the honour of Religion by repelling unmerited attacks on its 
ministers. He wilt be led unavoidably to give a real statement of tome 
facts, which may prove a better direction to a future historian of the 

Church, than the pretenders to a of reiristering Ecclesiastical 

Memoirs. The attacks now to be repelled are grievous indeed, and it is 
uncertain, whether they would not have been borne in silence, had not 
a threat been denounced, more injurious to the honour of the ministers of 
Religion, than even the attacks themselves. It is said that if an answer 
be made, authentic records are to be produced, capable of shaming the 
most imprudent liar into silence and that it is owing to the boimty of this 
tender aggressor, that the extravagant Constitutions of Ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment in the United States and certain private documents to be shown 
in an unguarded moment are not laid before the public 

Disgusting indeed is his prospect, who knowing Mr. Smyth's propensity 
to literary controversy, is called to a review of his late publication; and 
they who have experienced the effects of his pronencss to suspicion (to 
say nothing of other more dangerous weapons to which he sometime* 
resorts) have reason to fear that as soon as one numster is destroyed he 

wc find the nnal ■InlMo' dneriptua of Ibc Jeanit «Matci and of the ilaTCi nildiv 
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will conjure up another to alarm the public concern. Mercutes might 
subdue a Hydra; but it is impossible to exhaust the fecundity of suspicion. 
What conld induce him, a Clergyman, a man of education, who putt 
in a claim of truth and integrity, to publtjh to the world what every 
man in America knows to be void of foundation : that the liberty of the 
press is liable to be restrained in this country by a violent and opulent 
party? that no one dares mutter a complaint against a Jesuit, that the 
Catholic religion was never extended to Pennsylvania before Mr. James 
sent German missionaries ; that poor Catholics instead of removing farther 
back in quest of plenty and independence are made to hover and starve 
round the superb seats of the Clergymen and rich squires, conspirinB: 
together in a system of oppression ? Did he ever visit those superb seats, 
of which he speaks on the banks of the Potomack? or go to rouse the 
lealc of the slumbering shefAerds, whom he describes as basking in the 
luxuriant climes of the Eastern shore of Maryland? No; he never saw 
them, but has trusted to an imagination, pregnant with suspicion, to give 
colouring to his picture. A word, a hint that he had improved on ; and 
fancy, but not sportive good-natured fancy, has furnished the price. 

T presume that considerate men would not deem it criminal in the 
former missionaries of Maryland, even tho' they were Jesuits, had they 
honestly built comfortable houses for their retreats, when returning home 
exhausted whh labours, or when age or infirmities rendered labour no 
longer practicable to them. But either insensibility in their own suffer- 
ings or inability, or perhaps, the mismanagement so common to men not 
trained to the cultivation of landed estates, have in many instances de- 
prived ihcm of even this comfort ; — and in contradiction to Mr. Smyth's 
unwarranted assertions, it is here declared in the case of thousands, who 
are eye-witnesses to the fact, that of three houses on Potomack ever 
inhabited by Catholic dergymen, only one enjoys the most ordinary 
conveniences of a comfortable habitation; that even this with an d^ant 
external appearance, presents no more refined accommodations for the 
gratification of sensuality, than are found in the families of the middle 
ranks of Society in America; that the other two houses so far from 
being superb are mean and despicable; and in other respects as little cal- 
culated as the former, for those tnjoyments, which are suggested to the 
reader in the expressions chosen by Mr. Smyth. If curiosity should be 
excited by his misrepresentation, ^ouM it go to the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, it wilt find there but two clergymen. One of these lives va 
the confines of Maryland and State of Delaware; in a house not only 
inelegant but ruinous and scarce affording shelter from the weather. The 
other occupies a ceil such as the woman of Sumanite prepared for the 
prophet Eliseus (4th Book of Kings, c. 4). contauiing just space enough 
for a bed, a table and a stool. Such are the establishments formed on the 
Potomack and the Eastern Shore, and yet preserved for the benefit of 
Religion by that Society, which could not bury obloquy in the same 
grave with itself, and whose memory Mr. Smyth, in grateful remembrance 
of his beloved departed friend of the order is preparing to consign to 
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perpetual infamy; this be proposes by a new translation (I can inform 
him, that he is not the first to pcTfonn this laudable exploit) of Pascal's 
letters ; that is, of a work, branded as false and calumnious by the most 
respectable tribunals, civil and Ecclesiastical ; and Iherefore not an improper 
appendix to the present State of the Catholic Mission. 

In reading over this last performance, one is every moment surprised 
to find, how easily a pretended history may be compiled without any of the 
materials, which ought to enter into its composition. Does the Rev. 
Gentleman treat of introduction into the first progress of the Catholic 
Religion in Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York and Kentucky? Does 
be pretend to delineate its actual state, and the conduct of those who by 
profession are its guardians? Instead of authentic history, as might be 
expected from his self-praised talent of registering Ecclesiastical Memoirs, 
we meet with little, except mistakes generally springing from malignity, 
respecting past transactions, to say the least of them, of late occurrences. 

Where did he find that a few Jesuits attended by a Treasurer, followed 
Lord Baltimore at his first settlement of Maryland? I have always under- 
stood (and my materials, I think, are to be depended on) that only one 
Jesuit of the name of White, came first into this country with no other 
treasure than his virtue and no other means than his zeal of preserving 
the infant colony in the Religion which he brought from Europe; ttiat 
be returned to England after spending some years in America; and 
having collected a few fellow labourers, he revisited it again, and that 
the successors of these first missioners have continued to this day to 
labour in the vineyard which they planted, and to be the instruments of 
Divine Providoice in enlarging it. 

Mr. Smyth laments that they have been so indolent, or so unenterprising, 
as to confine their feeble services to Maryland alone, that not a sii^le 
effort of consequence was made by them — to extend their missions to their 
neighbours, or even to assist with any degree of regularity the back 
countries of Maryland. 

How true this is will be seen thereafter. But were it even so, that 
they confined themselves to the limits assigned by Mr. Smyth, what 
cause of reproach can he find in this? Few in number as the English 
Jesuits always were, unable even to supply the demands of their parent 
country, and much less those of Maryland; bound by the ties of Grati- 
tude and justice to devote their services to that province for the sake of 
which they obtained their livings in it; did it belong to them to leave 
the Catholics of Maryland without pastors, and go, in defiance of their 
sacred duties, into the neighbouring provinces where no Catholics dwelled, 
or, at least, none professed their religion? Was it in the opinion of this 
Rev. Gentleman, a crime in the Jesuits, to leave the harvest of their 
countries free to the workmen, who never disposed to labour in it? Did 
they put obstacles in the way between England or Ireland, and New 
England, New York, Virginia, and the two Carolinas? Why did not 
this country which could not suffer by sparing a few supernumerary 
priests, send them forth to the assistance of those abandoned provinces? 
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Why did not ther, like the first Jesuits of Maryland encounter poverty 
and wretcbedneaa to spread and preserve the troe faith, and thus by 
patience and perseverance found useful establishments of Religion? Were 
the pains and deaths denounced against Catholic Clergymen presuming to 
enter these provinces, suCficient to damp their zeal? Would not the 
venerable Dr. Challoner and his predecessors. Bishops of the London 
district, have joyfully concurred in seconding their Apostolick enter- 
prises had any been formed P 

Were those worthy ^vlates withheld by any imagination of the Jesuits 
frosn extending their solicitude to so great a portion of the countries 
under their charge? 

But no such enterprises were formed. The Jesuits were not in suffi- 
cient number, and Mr. Smyth ought to say what kept dormant the xeal 
of others. Since the dissolution of the Society some have come forward 
across the Atlantic; and if suspicion were as congenial to others as to 
him, they might invent some plausible reasons for this new appearance 
of leale. However, that may be, the public ought to be informed that 
the few surviving ex-Jesuits owe to Religion one more service in addition 
to those which they have already rendered in Maryland, and that is to 
secure from waste and misapplication, and to transmit undiminished to 
the future ministers of the Church, the property, which was acquired 
for its advantage, and preserved by their predecessors. 

Of this their sincere attachment to the cause, which they served so long, 
the journals of the Assembly of Maryland bear ample testimony; with 
whose concurrence they hope to see their views carried soon and finally 
into effect. Had these Ex-Jesuits been such as Mr. Smyth represents 
them, deaf to the voice of conscience and eager to share the spoils, 
what could have hindered them from converting their lands and negroes 
into portable property, as soon as the Society was destroyed, and enjoying 
in indolence the fruit of their sacrilegious plunder? With the same 
laudable view of fixing a stigma on the ministers of Religion in Mary- 
land, our church historian says that the Catholic Religion ceased from 
being an established Religion in Maryland. (I wonder from what register 
of Ecclesiastical Memoirs he learnt this curious fact, unknown before 
that it ever was the established Religion.) That the Maryla&ders 
branched out into various forms of worship, while the great body of the 
Irish had invariably adhered to the Religion of their Fathers. This the 
reader cannot but understand a delicate stroke of the gentleman's pen 
at those pastors of whom he somewhere says, that they are slumbering 
in the vineyard. 

But if indeed they have slumbered more than others, it is a consolation 
to know, that Providence has graciously interposed to prevent in great 
measure tlie bad effects \rtiich would naturally arise from their drowsiness. 
For it is notorious that few of original Catholic Families of Maryland, 
wdiich did not emigrate to the other parts of America, have abandoned 
their religion; and many others have embraced it. They are reduced 
much indeed in point of prosperity and liable to carelessness and extravm- 
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gance; and because during the prevalence of the British Empire, they 
were most iniquitnusly excluded from the favours of government and even 
from profesiing the m^t lucrative employments, their numbera have daily 
incrcxsed and their congregations have multiplied. 

But Mr. Smyth says there is no vestige of Catholic Religion in Anna- 
polis, the capital of Maryland. In vain will the traveller seek for such 
a monument of the leal of its ministers and first planters. On this 
occasion he might at least have given them the credit □{ not being ambi- 
tious to establish themselves near the seats of grandeur such as our 
country affords, and which I suppose flatter the human mind, in propor- 
tion equally with the more splendid greatness of richer and hi^ier pol- 
ished cities. But the reader will not find Mr. Smyth once deviating 
from his line of cwnposition into praise and commendatioiL If he can- 
not distort a fact into a subject of censure, he will be wholly silent on h. 
When he pretended to write a sketch of the history of Religion and its 
ministers, he ought to have known, tiut while Catholics bore any share 
or had any influence in the government of Maryland, the town of St. 
Mary and not Annapolis was the capital. A church was buitt very early 
near to that, and has been rebuilt again, and subsists to the present day. 
Under all the discouragement of subsequent times the great body of 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood (for the town subsists no more), are still 
of the Religion of their Forefathers, besides many who are gone to 
people Kentucky. When after the Revolution in ^tgland, the seat of 
govenuient was removed to Annapolis, it was carried into the heart of the 
Protestant interest. Thither crowded all officers and placemen, among 
whom no Roman Catholic could be ranked; there sat the Assemblies, 
which kept always over them a jealous and watchful eye, and sometimes 
attempted their total suppression. In a small town where every inhabi- 
tant was exposed to notice and scarce any settled but with a view to pre- 
ferment, is it a matter of wonder that our Religion thus discotu'aged and 
persecuted, should make little prepress? And yet in this very town, and 
not merely in the neighbourhood as is asserted by our candid and well- 
informed historian, there has always been and still is a decent chapel 
visNed every month by a clergyman. 

With respect to the past and present state of Religion at Baltimore, 
as well as the other historical scraps gleaned from his registry of Eccle- 
siastical Memoirs, he is misinformed in, or he misrepresents almost every 
circumstance. Baltimore began to grow into notice not more than 25 or 
30 years aga Before that it was an inconsiderable village, which afforded 
neither employment or sufficient living even for a minister of the estab- 
lished church, who derived his living not from the few inhabitants of the 
town, but from a general tax on people of every denomination in the 
parish, which comprehended a large portion of Baltimore Comity. As the 
town increased, so did the number of Catholics; and through much op- 
position, and by great constancy both in the Congr^ation and the 
Gergyman who occasionally visited it, they were amongst the first to 
build a small church, which is now receiving considerable enlargement. A 
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house for the residence of a Clergyman was added some years after chiefly 
by the contributions of the congregation: the better informed Mr. Smydi 
says, it was done at the private expense of a Jesuit in order to claim 
the property on a future occasion. 

He concludes his account on the State of Religion in Baltimore by 
some injurious reflections on the Rev. Gentleman, who officiates for the 
congregations of that place. This is his return generosity for the continued 
civilities and hospitality, with which he was treated for a month by that 
very gentleman, who needs not my vindication from the groundless as- 
persicHis of his Guest. The goodness of his heart; the zeal for the wel- 
fare of his flock; his punctuality in his pastoral duties are conspicuous 
to all, and are not to be heightened by my descriptions of them. As a 
writer his compositions would have no cause to shrink from the eye of 
the critic, tho' placed in view of those of his Detractor ; he is incapable 
of uttering a falsehood; and he has solemnly declared to me that he has 
never used the expressions ascribed to him because he never entertained 
the sentiments which they convey. But is Mr. Smyth equally entitled to 
credit; who had the confidence to coimnit to press, that the Catholic 
Religion in Baltimore may be assimilated to an almost consinned taper 
glimmering in the socket? The fact is, that as many witnesses may be 
produced as there are inhabitants in that town, that thro' the providence 
of God, our Religion has increased and does greatly increase in man- 
bers. The person who with Mr. Smyth's means of information asserts 
the contrary, may discover the grounds of his assertions in those malig- 
nant passions, which too often agitate the human heart. 

Perhaps he hoped to avail himself of the prejudices raised against a 
late Society; thinking, that if it could but bring ex-Jesuits into view, 
thousands would be ready enough to believe them cap^le of every 
offence, which malignity should be pleased to assign to them. Their 
time (says this htmtane man) is employed not in the apostolic functions 
of instructing the ignorant, of visiting the sick, or catechising with pa- 
tience and condescention poor unheeded slaves; but in goading those 
wretched beings, and whipping and almost flaying them alive. 

Mr. Smyth knows and should not forget, that a calumniator cannot 
atone for his guilt, but by making his retraction as public as his offence, 
and that the weight of his obligation is, at least, commensurate to the 
heinousness of the slander. Beyond all question reparation is a debt, 
which be owes to many persons, whose reputation, from the nature of 
their functions, is of some importance to the community as well as to 
themselves. This obligation they call on him to discharge; let him think 
of it, before he presumes again to make his offering on the altar of 
the God of justice and peace. They deny in the face of all Maryland 
(I would say of Heaven itself, if Mr. Smyth had not made a most un- 
righteous appeal to the God of Heaven — at the very moment he was 
devoting his pen to the office of defamatim), they deny his most atrocious 
charge, a charge equal at least, to that of cool and dehlxrate murder. 
They deny that he ever saw one single instance, in any clergyman of 
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America, of the horrible crime which he imputes generally to them all. 
On the contrary, thej say that a few amongst thetn are ctmcerned in the 
management of estates of negroes that they . . . [sic] ... no such avout- 
tion from their pastoral duties ; that the few to whom this management is 
committed, treat thdr negroes with great mildness and are attentive to 
guard them from the evils of hunger and nakedness; that they work less 
and are much better fed, lodged and clothed, than labouring men in almost 
any part of Europe; that the instances are rare indeed, and almost un- 
known, of corporal punishment being inflicted on any of them who are 
come to the age of manhood ; and that a priest's negro is almost proverbial 
for one, who is allowed to act without control. 

Besides the advantage of this humane treatment, they are instructed 
incessantly in their duties of Christianity and their morals watched, I 
may say, with fatherly solicitude. By this treatment they are induced to 
conceive an attachment for their masters and the habitations of which 
they have given the strongest evidence. During the late war the British 
cruisers landed often at and hovered almost continually around the planta- 
tions of the clergy; they pillaged their houses; they drove and slaugh- 
tered their sheep and cattle. Wliat an opportunity for their slaves to 
desert from their cruel treatment described by Mr. Smyth. 

But how was the fact? While the negroes belonging to the neigh- 
bouring plantations were crowding aboard the British ships, those of the 
Priests, tho' whipped and scourged and almost flayed alive, refused every 
invitation to go, and even force used to carry them on board. Of the 
whole number belonging to Clergymen, two only were seduced away, one 
of them took the first opportunity of returning. The rest either absolutely 
refused, or ran into tlte woods to prevent being carried off. The fact 
alone furnishes the most complete refutation of the charge made by 
Mr. Smyth. When he seemed to boil with indignation against the crimes, 
conceived only in his suspicious bosom, are we to consider his expressions 
as genuine elTusions or as the affectation of humanity? Can defamation 
coexist with humanity? Can we expect the delicate feelii^s of sympathy, 
when even justice is violated? Can we suppose that Mr. Smyth will not 
indulge himself in colouring certain objects too highly? 

With the same spirit of bitterness he proceeds to an erroneous history 
of progress and present State of Religion in Pennsylvania. Like a good 
Irislunan, full of resentments for the evils his country has suffered from 
Ejigland, if he cannot withhold commendation from some Jesuits, he will 
take care however not to bestow it on English Jesuits. The writer of 
these sheets owes as little favour to Britain as to Mr. Smyth; but he 
owes great respect to truth. And truth obliges him to contradict Mr. 
Smyth, and inform others, what everybody in Philadelphia knows, that 
the exercise of the Catholic Religion was begun there long before the 
arrival of any German Jesuits: that the first chapel was opened by the 
Rev. Greaton, and the new church, in which Mr. Smyth saw divine service 
performed with so much decorum, was raised by the exertions and under 
the auspices of the late Rev. Mr. Harding. The relation of Mr. James' 
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foundation is likewise discordant from the fact. From Mr. Smyth's ac- 
comit (Hie would imagine that Ur. James was a Protesunt and lived in 
America, when he solicited for German Jesuits; the fact was otherwise. 
He then was a Catholic in Ejigland, and had become a Catholic by 
meeting accidentally with the life of St. Francis Xavier, and afterwards 
by conversing with the late excellent Dr. Challoner. It is unnecessarr 
to follow thro' all the mistakes in this subject. But he concluded his 
account of Pennsylvania with an anecdote of which he observes that it 
may help the main drift of his paper. I think so too. For nothing 
is more apt to promote the growth of calumny as an anecdote high sea- 
soned with that commodity. Here is the real fact : A year or two before 
the death of the late Rev. and much revered Mr. Farmer he received 
information, by letters from Germany, of the character and estimable 
qualities of Mr. Graessel who had been in the novitiate of the Jesuits 
at the time of their dissolution. Mr. Farmer wrote to him earnestly in- 
viting bim to give his services to that country which he himself had bur- 
dened with his sweat and expressing the pleasure he should feel in having 
a cooperator who had been trained in the same school and discipline 
as himself. After receiving this letter Mr. Graessel resigned a handsome 
employment and Rattering prospects of preferment, in order to join hia 
venerable correspondent. But when he reached Philadelphia, Mr. Farmer 
was no more. About the same time arrived likewise from Germany two 
Capuchin Priests, worthy and able labourers m the Lord's vineyard. The 
ecclesiastical Superior appointed each to his respective station and nom- 
inated Mr. Graessel to remain in Philadelphia. He was induced by sev- 
eral c(»isiderations : ist, Mr. Graessel, in consequence of Mr. Fanner's 
invitation quitted his employment and prospects in Bavaria bringing with 
him the original letter of invitation, and in full expectation of remaining 
at Philadelphia; 2ndly, His education having been the same as that of 
those who were to be his companions at Philadelphia, and they having 
expressed their wish for his ^>pointment, the Superior thought so much 
was due to their services and enjoyment, not to refuse their request. 3d. 
He thought likewise it was a just way of rewarding the members of that 
body, who. under God, had brot^ht Religion to its present state in 
Philad., provided their talents were equal to their charge. Let the Catholics 
of Philadelphia say, whether Mr. Graessel has not appeared as such. Mr. 
Smyth says that another Gentleman had recommended himself in Phila. by 
superior talents at least for preaching. He makes assertions without the 
least support of truth; neither of the candidates had been heard in 
Philadelphia, when the appointment was made ; and I nearly believe, that 
one of them has never been heard there, even to this day; though I am 
sure he would be heard with pleasure. A part of the German Congrega- 
tion but not the most numerous or little more than the most numerous 
part, some of whom had contracted a friendship for the worthy son of 
St. Francis, were dissatisfied with the appointment — they even took some 
meastires. the impropriety of which they themselves afterward avowed; 
they applied to the Superior for his approbation to build a new church 
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for their nati<m, and, at they »id to presem their native trague. The 
Superior instantly granted their request He (Mr. Smyth) adds that the 
new church will continue a monument of German resentment. For my 
part I rather trust it will be a monument of German piety. He says 
that it is only separated by the street from the old one. The eyes of all 
Philadel^ia behold it at least 400 yards distant.^* 

Father Strickland wrote to Carroll from London, April 18, 
1788, saying that he has just seen the pamphltt. Smyth's object, 
he writes, "seems to be to open a free Fort for the recepttoa of 
all Irish Ecclesiastics who may wish to try their fortune in the 
new world. I make no doubt but you might have a great 
abimdance of priests, if you would be willing to receive all whom 
the irregularity of their behaviour has made obnoxious to their 
own country or their indolence has rendered worthless. . , . 
In my opinion a silent contempt is the only answer it deserves." " 
In the light of subsequent events, however, exception can justly 
be taken to this policy of silence, advocated by Troy and others. 
How seriously the charges were viewed where they could do 
most harm to the American det^y — at Rome — is only too evident 
from an incident described in Father Thorpe's letter to Carroll 
of August 8, 1790. The incident centred around the two boys — 
Felix Doi^herty and Ralph Smith — whom Carroll sent to Propa- 
ganda in 1787. Cardinal Antonelli actually called the two boys 
before him and interrogated them for several hours regarding 
the charges made by Smyth. The boys somewhat relieved his 
alarms 1^ assuring his Eminence that they had never seen a 
Jesuit novice in America and had never heard of a Jesuit nov- 
itiate. Father Thorpe was indignant at this manceuvre and told 
Antonelli it was an unfair proceeding, especially since Dr. Con- 
canen had already informed the cardinal that Smyth's pamphlet 
was "a scandalous and ill-written work." '• Father Thorpe 
warned Carroll that the cardinal's mind still harboured doubts 
about the ex-Jesuits in America and that, as a result of Smyth's 
attack, fears were being expressed in Rome that the Americans 
would restore the Society in the United States in spita of the 
Brief of Suppression." 

>* Tb* raHAimUr of tb* dnft it to buUy matt that I (ound it ImpOMlblc M rad it. 

•• BtUimon CtlktirmI Anhknt, Cut SB-Gf. 

« Ibii.. Cm* »£•. 

■• "F«tricfc Sovtk WH a nu oi i^«Ddid tfaUitlc«, of rwdr ud rsMtU* takot. 
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The second of these attacks on the American clergy has already 
been referred to ; that hy La Poterie entitled : The ResttrrtcHoH 
of Laurent Ricei. 

The most serious problem that faced the prefect-apostolic 
was the necessity of supplying the missions with priests. The 
first waves of the immense immigration to America — a veritable 
second migration of the nations — b^an at the dose of the Revo- 
lution with the Irish and German elements predominating. To 
Ireland Carroll looked for assistance io meeting the sttnation, 
and though we have only a portion of his correspondence with 
Archbishop Troy of Dublin, it is evident that the Irish prdate 
was anxious to assist Carroll in manning die Church here with 
worthy priests. A new land like America was a serious tempta- 
tion to priests who were in difficulties at home; and we find 
Carroll endeavouring to make it obvious to Troy, in a letter dated 
November 9, 1789, that only pious, worthy and self-sacrifidog 
members of the priesthood, men dominated by zeal and devotion, 
would be accepted : 

My Lord, 

I did myscH the honour of writing a few lines to your Lordship from 
Virginia, the last of June, or the beginning of July. I then returned 
my lincere thanks for your great and generous endeavor to diKountenBDce 
a pamphlet full of falsehood and malignity, and I rquested your Grace to 
be the interpreter of my sentiments of gratitude to the other most Rev. 
Prelates who joined your Lordship so readily in condemning iL 

I lament with your Lordship that there are not more clergymen in the 
United States. They are large enough, and offer a field wide enough for 
many more labourers. But unfortunately almost all who offer tbeir 
services have great expectations of livings, high salaries, &c; and these 
our country does not afford. Uost of the stations to which salaries 
are annexed, are occupied; and 1 find few, or, to speak more properly, 
I find none willing to commit themselves entirely to the care of Provi- 



bM «•! in diipMiUoa rcMlcn u a nvc; prc-<aiiiailtr fMtiani and diKmtaitaL H* 
oBcIMed in tke etpadtr of putor la TSrioui parti of the diocoe, csucntcd to ftnwriri. 
tmuforcd Ui •errlcei to Dr. Carrdl, Biihop of Baltimore, and ntnnied to Untb, 
choltrlc and diwppointcd, BDcrjr with hivMlf and vith the world, bdlerins aU Ua 
atdoajawical mperion to be nntnindfal of bit nan)' pcrfccticnu, and naardiiic hlmadf 
ai the moot imliappr and ill-tieated of men. It wi« bii miafortone, ai hai happned to 
othera, too, that hi) biaboti had taken too moch notice of him, bad done too mncfc for 

VoUed Ingnte^ when thwarted and Infled in hit ■dwoei of ainUriiB, eroi prt kar 
vtr* be toracd on Ua beaeCaetoi and whb tralitnda worthr of a nake la Iha faUt 
ha itBBS hii beat Irlend, and repaid a life of kindiMaa with inaidt sad ealomnr." 
Coua, Hillary «f tk* Diocet at WmM, voL iU, f. iso. DsUin, 1674. 
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dcnce, and Mck to gather congregations, anl liringi, of coatequence, bjr 
fixing themselves in places where no missioneri preceded them. Your 
Grace knows, it was thus that religion was propagated in every age of 
the Church. If clergymen animated with this spirit will offer their ser* 
rices, I will receive them with the greatest cheerfulness, and direct their 
seal where there is every prospect of niccess; and will make no manner 
of distinction between Seculars and Regulars.*^ 

Naturally, the most secure method of supplying the thinned 
ranks of the clergy was to found a Seminary for the training 
of native youths. A Seminary involved a College ; for, without 
a classical education, it was impossible to start young men aright 
in philosophy and later in theology. The fotindii^ of George- 
town College had been decided upon at the Second Generd 
Chapter of 1786, but it was evident that at least fotir or five 
years would be required to complete the plans for the organiza- 
tion of the Coll^, The Bordeaux American College scheme 
which has so large a share in the letters of 17S3-S4, seems by 
this time to have been completely abaitdoned. If any serious 
attempt had been decided upon, the French Revdution swept the 
scheme away. Talleyrand, who was a prime mover in the Bor- 
deaux scheme, went down in the maelstrom and for a time walked 
the streets of Philadelphia as an exile. 

The legislative body for the discipline of the Church during 
this time was the General Chapter of the Oergy. At the closing 
session of the First General Chapter of the Oergy (1784) it 
was decided to call the deputies of the three districts tc^ether 
on October 10, 1787; but owing to the pressing nature of the 
business which had acctmmlated, the Chapter was simsnoned in 
November, 1786, one year before the appointed date. Three 
questions needed inmediate solution: the incorporation of tiie 
Select Body of the Qergy for the purpose of protecting their 
property rights; the necessity of episcopal jurisdiction in the 
United States ; and the growing demand for a Catholic college. 
Accordingly, on November 13, 1786, the deputies arrived at 
Whitemarsh for the business in hand. Father Ignatius Matthews 
and James Walton represented the Southern District; Fathers 
Bernard Diderick and John Ashton represented the Middle Dis- 
trict A quorum being present, the Chapter was opened, and 

" UmtM, «f ' <^ *«L iU, ^ (04. 
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Father John Carroll was "respectfully entreated to attend." 
Father Carroll arrived on the 15th; Faster Molyneux arrived 
on the 17th, to represent the Northern District Rides for the 
guidance of the Chapter were agreed upon, and thirteen by-laws 
were drafted and passed. Several matters of nnoor moment 
were discussed and regulated, such as property repairs, old debts, 
the Sir John James Fund," and other financial affairs connected 
with the London Province, which were still unsettled. A resolu- 
tion was passed on November 17, that the sum of £210 (currency, 
about $560) be allotted annually to the prefect-apostolic, and 
that the procurator'^neral (Father John Ashtoo) be authorized 
to pay him the same, as long as he resided at Baltimore. On 
Carroll's retiring from Baltimore, his salary was to continue 
as before, 

Baltimore was not at that time on the direct route between 
Washington and Philadelphia, and the dty was visited from 
Whitemarsh and Deer Creek occasionally by the missionaries, 
after 1753. The coming of the Acadians in 1755-56 was tiie 
ottasion for building a temporary chapel, which is said to 
have stood at the northwest comer of Calvert and Fayette 
Streets. In 1764, a lot at Saratc^ and Litde Sharp Streets 
was purchased by Father George Hunter, Superior of the 
Mission, from Charles Carroll, the father of Charles Guroll 
of Carrollton, and some six years later a brick diurch, known 
as St. Peter's, was erected on this property. Before its com- 
pletion, the superintendent. Dr. John McNabb, failed in busi- 
ness and the principal creditor closed the church and instituted 
a hidicrous suit against Mr. Ganganelli (Pope Qement XIV) 
to recover the money he had advanced. During the war, a 
company of Catholic soldiers insisted on having services in 
the Church, and tfie creditor in question, being under su^icion 
of loyalism, surrendered the key. The Catholics of Baltimore 
Trained possession of the Church, and, after the war, raised 
the amount necessary to liquidate the creditor's claim. Father 
Diderick, who was prominent in the Second General Chapter 

■■ Cf. Gmitna, Tkt Sir Jehm Jamtt PiaiHa tin Ricer*i, yi)L ix, n- i«I-'ti; ef- 
Hid., vol. xxri, p. Si. An nopubliikcd MSODDt of tbe riic ind of the us made «f 
the Sir John Juna Fond li In the BaUtmor* CalW^raf jtrtltlvtt, Spcdol CDii. in ■ 
IMter from Bitbop Fnncii Patrick Fcawick to tht hiitaciiit, B. D. Campbd, dUad. 
PhiUddphia, Janoair •«, iB4(. 
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of 1786 on account of his obstructionist tactics, was in chai^ 
of St. Peter's from 1775 to 1784, though not in residence 
there. The first permanent pastor was the Rev. Charles 
Sewall, who came to Baltimore in 1784. Father Carroll left 
Rock Creek in 1786, and took up his residence with Father 
Sewall at St. Peter's, and the little church served as his pro- 
cathedral until the erection of the present cathedral, the corner- 
stone of which was laid on July 7, i8o6.^" 

The important subjects for deliberation in the Chapter were 
the questions of Catholic education and the bishopric. The 
property question is an involved one bristling with difficulties 
to all concerned, and it created a legacy of unpleasantness 
which lasted down to the time of Archbishop Mar^haL 
Carroll's part in the discussion on the ex-Jesuit property in 
the United States is a slight one, and on May 22, 1790, as 
will be seen, he made a formal declaration as bishop-elect that 
he waived all claims in the matter of managing the Jesuit estates. 

The problem of incorporatii^ the clergy into a legal body 
for the preservation and maintenance of the estates was settled 
by the appointment of a Committee, consisting of Fathers 
Carroll, Walton, Matthews, Ashton, Leonard Neale, and 
Jenkins, to act on the resolutions taken. This Committee was 
to obtain information, whether it would be safe and expedient 
to apply to the Legislature for an Act of Incorporation at that 
time; and Father Carroll was empowered to call a metting of 
the Committee at Port Tobacco to decide the question. The 
members of this Committee decided that the time was then 
inopportune. The Act of Incorporation was passed six years 
later. 

The Chapter resolutions on the bishopric are the most im- 
portant passed in that assembly. 

1^86, November ij-gj. 
System of Eedesiaslicat Goventment. 
Whercu it is necessary for the well goverament of the Ronua Catholic 
Church b the thirteen United Statet of North America, that certain fun- 
damental principles should be established in the clergy thereof : 
I. That the form of spiritual Kovemment to which alone they do sub- 

> TUduucx, Old Si. Ptttr'i. or the BtffMAv' »f CthMtUy in SoMmmw, 
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nit shall be properly e^icopal, depending only on the Holjr See, in nutters 
estentially bdonging and imiverially acknowledged to belong to the Holjr 
See as its undoubted prerogative. 
3. ThAt a diocesan Bishop alone is adequate to the above purpoie. 

3. That the representatives of the clergy of the United States are the 
only proper persons to chuse the same. 

4. That the proper memorial to be drawn up and sent to his Holiness 
to represent the present state of the Roman Catholic Church in North 
America, and the determination of the clergy thereupon. 

5. That the present Superior be jointly with two members of the 
clergy authorized and directed to draw up and send such memorial in 
behalf of the said clergy and to the above purport 

6. That the two members of the clergy chosen for the above purport 
(purpose?] are the Rev. Messrs. "Ric/a. Molyneux and John Ashton. 

7. That in the meantime the clergy submit to be governed by the 
present appointed Superior.*^ 

Shortly after the adjourtunent of the Chapter, Hie foUowing 
circular letter, dated November 24, 1786, was sent out from 
Whitemarsh over the signature of Father Charles Sewall, who 
acted as Secretary, to the clergy of the Republic 

Rtv. Gentlemen and Brethren, 

We agreed it a duty to give jrou information, not only of all matters 
agreed on in Chapter, but likewise of the reasons, which moved a majority 
of us to an important resolution relative to our future Ecclesiastical 
Government The matters agreed on are those which appear in the 
journals of our proceedings; among which you will find a vote directing 
that a memorial be transmitted to his Holiness, representing that a clergy 
of these States conceive it as their right, and therefore require to be 
governed only by an Ordinary Bishop, chosen by themselves and depend- 
ing in spirituals solely on the Holy See ; that, in the meantime of awaiting 
for his Holiness's answer, they submit to the authority already cootti- 
luted amongst them. 

The reasons operatiiw on a majority of us to adopt this resolntkn 
were the following. First, die Clergy of Maryland and Pennsylvania 
are providentially placed in a position to be greatly instrumental toward 
spreading the blessing of true religion througtiout the whole extent of 
the United States. In this view we formed the plan of a school of 
general education for youth; but more especially that it be a nursery of 
future clergymen, who will, we hope, be sufficient not only to succeed the 
present labourers, but likewise to extend their xeal as far as the tolerating 
laws of the other States will allow them. To compleat &a Bdxrat a 
Bishop will certainly be necessary, aly. We conceive no medium between 
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as Ordinur BUhop and a Bishop in portibtu, constituted by and depewteat 
on the Conirr. de Fropda Fide. We think 70a will find sufficient reuoa 
in the acct. of onr Russian Brethren, and in other infortnation you are 
poiMiMd of, to prefer an Ordinary to a Vicar-Apostolic Besides our 
governing powers jealous of all foreign dependance, and our fellow 
Christtans of odwr denominations, will be confinned in thdr prejtidices, 
if we admit for our chief ecclesiastical Superior a jfcrtoa appointed by 
a foreign Congregation, respoiuible to them for the exercise of hb 
anthoritj, and retnoveable at their pleasure. 3dly. The clergy and the 
faithful here constitute a National Church, protected and lancttoned hj 
law; and they have therefore a rigjit to the same ecclesiastical gorcm- 
ment, as has ever been used from the days of the Apostles in every 
National Church. 4ly. There is a very cognizant reason why this matter 
should be taken up at present. The negotiation will undoubtedly be of 
some length, and protably the fate of the memorial will not be dedded 
for two or three years. Qergyinen not of our Body are comuig to 
America, and the superior, n^ere he finds them <iualified, can not in 
omtcicncc refnse employing them in other States soUidting thdr assist- 
ance. These, as part of the American dergy, will have an equal right 
to partidpate in the ecdewastical government Can we tell how soon 
they may be here in suffident number to carry measures contrary to onr 
wishes and destructive of the good, which our longer experience of the 
temper and government of America enables us to perform. Have we not 
reason to fear, that they will be attended to at Rome preferably to our- 
selves, and thdr plans adopted? and thus an attempt made to enforce 
a govenunent, which if we admit, we shall impose a yoke upon ourselves, 
and draw on onr religion the inconveniences before mentioned. If we 
resist this government, dissensions and anarchy will ensue. On this 
reconsideration we are induced to delay no longer a measure recommended 
to us from Europe by those, on vihost virtue, knowledge and experience 
we could best rely. We were very careful to consider vriiether the intro- 
dtiction of episcopacy would prove detrimental, if it should please God 
to revive our Society; and, so far as concdving it hurtful to the Society's 
recovering her rights in this couitry we are clearly of o^nion, that a 
Bishop chosen by onrsdves, while we ccmstitute a majority, would greatly 
fadliiatc so desirable an end. Ever since the days of St Ignatius the 
Ordinaries throughout Christendom have generally proved favotu^le to 
the Society, and for the most part were its protectors and benefactors 
and in the times of its distress spoke loudly in its favour. We remember 
the glorious testimonies rendered the Society by the Bishops of France, 
Italy, and Germany, and even those of Spain. But the Vicars-Apostolical 
of England, and China, and other eastern countries have always thwarted 
its children, and by their opposition have oftentimes caused p'cjndicc to 
religion. 

These are the prindpal reasois which determined our opinions. We 
doubt not of your approbation and concurrence in a measure suggested 
by motives so powerful and so pressing. With the greatest respect, and 
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earneit request to jtn to beseech Almi^tr God to noder tfaU mcuure 
advantageout to religioo, we have the honour to b« 

The Ckapttr*^ 

Comment on this letter is unoecessaiy. But a strong oppo- 
sition to the establishment of the episcopate as well as to the 
school was soon manifested by one group of the clergy, who 
considered both these projects as dangerous to the preservation 
of the dergy property. The chief opponent to the bbhopric 
was Father Dtderick, of the Middle District He was aided 
in his opposition by Father Leonard Neale, the future Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, who had arrived in Maryland from 
Demerara, on April 12, 1783. Father Carroll reported this 
opposition to his friend Plowdea in a letter dated January 22- 
February 28, 1787, in which he asks Plowden's cooperation in 
obtaining a president tor the school. That part of the letter 
referring to the bishopric is as follows: 

I am sorry to inform you that, since writing the above, an opposition 
has broken out of some of our good gentlemen against the establishment 
of a school, and an application for a Bishop. They act from this laudable 
motive: that both theK matters will occasion some alienation of property 
formerly possessed by the Society, which they wish to restore undi- 
minished to ber at her re-establishment; and of this they appear to have 
no doubt, since they read your Rns»an history. They positively assert 
that an appropriation to the school (tho' made b; the representative body 
of the clergy, as has been the case) of estates now possessed by us is 
a violation of the rights of the Society; thus supposing that a r^ht of 
property can exist in a non-existing body; for certainly the Society has 
no existence here. As this objection has arisen with a few, 1 hope they 
will soon change their mind, and remember that a very imcertajn prospect 
of the revival of the Society ought not to hinder so essential a service 
to religi<H); that the Society was instituted to save souls; and that souls 
were not made subservient to the temporal benefits of the Society. Yon 
must know that, when we established a form of government for our tem- 
poral concerns, we severalty promised each other, that, if it pleased God 
to restore the Society in this country, we would sturender back into 
her hands her former property. Persona] property may be disposed of 
with greater ease. The few gentlemen who have objected have considered 
the promise of re-delivery to the Society; but have not attended to the 
power especially granted to Chapter. I make no doubt but, as soon as 
the matter is properly explained, we shall all agree again, except perhaps 
a Mr. Diderick, one of those whom, as yon once wrote, Mr. Howard's 

*■ Ibid., I.t.. pp. 67»<7i. 
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undtitingaishing dwriQr admitted into oar prorincc and aent Utber. He 
has Kt all this in motion; and the secret caiue tho' perhaps tmlntown to 
himself, is that you- schoolfellow, Ashton, is very atrenuons for the 
measttres adopted; as indeed, are Uoljmemc, Matthews, Pellenti, Dino, 
Uosely, Sewall, Boarman, Lewis, etc, and your hnmble servant Now 
Ur. Diderick makes it a point to oppose Ur. Ashttm; and I do not 
believe that I come in for a great share of his good wilL I know not 
whether you are actjuatnted with this man's history. I am told that 
he was noted and even confined in the Walloon province for hii turba- 
Icnce. As much as we want recruitt, I shoold not be sorry, he would 
return to Europe; for I really (ear he will do mischief sooner or later. 
This last part of my letter will be, I hope, to yourself.** 

The members of the Southern District had issued a district 
circular against a college and the bishopric This section of 
the American Church was strongly conservative in the matter 
of property rights, and was represented by Father James 
Walton, who was the legal owner of almost all the Jesuit 
property. Father Carroll appealed to the members of the 
clergy to preserve unity of sentiment and of design in the 
projects whidi were so necessary for the welfare of the Church 
m tills country. He does not spare Father Diderick, whom 
be accuses of unfounded prejudices and calumny. A formal 
reply to the Southern District remonstrance, penned by 
Fathers D^ges, Ashton, Sewall, Boarman, and Carroll, in 
February, 1787, repeats the Chapter resolutions and states 
that they were most firmly persuaded that a diocesan bishop 
was preferable to a vicar-apostolic or a prefect-apostolic as 
they then had, since both these latter superiors "must necessarily 
be under the control of a Congregation in Rome, that has always 
been unfavourable to the Society. And we know from the history 
of the late Society, that the diocesan bisht^s throughout Europe 
were the means of its getting footing, and flourishing in all 
Catholic countries, and were the most strenuous in the support 
of its existence in its last period." The bishop for the Church 
in America, this letter states, would be of their own choosing, 
and undoubtedly one who had been a member of the Society of 
Jesus and known to be well affected towards the same. As for 
his support, the encumbrance on the Jesuit property would not 
be very great, because his maintenance would hardly exceed what 
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was bdi^ allowed to the prefect-apostolk at that time; and "can 
there be a shadow of injustice to oarselves to allow a decent 
maintenance to a successor of the Apostles, a Pastor of Christ*! 
sheep, and a guardian of the depositum of faith?" The writers 
emphasize one point very well, namely, that it would be mudi 
better for the present body of the clergy, all ex- Jesuits, to appeal 
to the Holy See for a bishop, before the outsiders grew to be a 
majority and consequently could apply to Propaganda to malce 
one of themselves chief shepherd of the Church here. These 
newcomers would soon exceed them in numbers, and their peti- 
tion would be readily granted, and who knows but that Propa- 
ganda's appointee might not be "a thorn in our side?" The 
letter continues with a series of arguments in favour of the pro- 
posed bishopric. A diocesan bishop would be glad to put the 
school under the care of the ex- Jesuits, and if the Society should 
be reestablished in the country, "the government of the school 
will likewise be surrendered into their hands." This was fore- 
sight; for, since the restoration of the Society of Jesus in the 
United States (1806), Georgetown Collie and University has 
been the leadit^ Jesuit educational institution in the United 
States. 

Fortunately, the opposition ceased on the receipt of this states- 
manlike letter, as Father Carroll tdls his friend, Plowden, on 
March 29, 1787: "I wrote you very fully a few vredcs ago. I 
now have only to add, that, since the sending o£F of that letter, 
the gentlemen, who had shown some opposition to the business 
mentioned in it, have seen the reasonableness of the intended 
establishment, and of the application to Rome for a Diocesan; 
and are as urgent as any to have them carried into execatkML" ** 

Father Carroll's position in the issue of the bishopric is pre- 
served in a letter to Father William O'Brien, then stationed in 
New York, dated May 10, 1788, from which we have already 
quoted: 

Inunediately after recdTing your favoar of the 30th April, I wratt 
10 Ur. Felicehi {uc'i and hope that my letter will reach him before 
hii departure. The loM of so amiable an acqtnuntance must be painful 
to you. I meationed to him lomething concerning our vievs for an 
Episcopal KOTcnniient, tlio I own that I never eater 00 this tubied 
■ Ihii.. U., 9. «fc 
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•rithout reluctance and for two reason*. One b that if that goverament 
li introdoced into our Eccletiastical policj' in America, I have some 
reason to apprdiend that I may be thought of for it, and it is without 
affectation or pretended show of humility that I declare to you and 
everywhere else a dread of ever being invested with such an employment. 
Another reason is that they who know my sincere Kntiments mar attribute 
any activity they discover in me for the establishment of Episcopacy to 
an ambition of having a mitre placed on my head. This is the reason 
why I have taken so little notice of your many generous and too partial 
recommendations both of me and to me oo that (object. However, I 
shall now open myself more fully to you. About a year and a half ago, 
a meeting was held of the clergy of Uaryland and of Pennsylvania on 
their temporal concerns ; and conversation devolving on the most effectna] 
means of promoting the welfare of Religion it was agreed on to attempt 
the estabUshment of a school and seminary for the general education 
of Catholic youths and the forming of Ecclesiastics to the ministry of 
Religion and since the Ecclesiastics would want ordination, the subject 
of Episcopacy was brought forward and it was determined to solicit it. 
Two other gentlemen were appointed beside myself to transact this busi- 
ness and they as it happens to easy people like myself, devolved the 
whole trouble of framing mouorials, petitions 8cc on me. Being very 
unwilling to engage in tfau last affair I delayed till Nugent's misconduct 
convinced me it was no longer safe to do so, and a prospect having 
opened itself of procuring a Bishop, eligible by the officiating clergymeD 
in America, instead of being appointed by a foreign tribtmal (which 
would shock the political prejudices of this country) the memorial for 
that purpose is now gone to his Holiness. This is the business which yon 
may remember I said to you, I should have to communicate but which 
was afterward put out of mind by the unhappy events which followed.'* 

As will be seen in a subsequent chapter, the Holy See bad 
decided about this time (May, 178S) to proceed with the creatioa 
of a bishopric for the United States, and it was admitted 00 all 
sides that John Carroll would be the ecclesiastic chosen for that 
in^rtant post 

The work outlined by the Second General Guq>ter at its initial 
meeting had met, therefore, with constdenible success. Finan- 
cially, the property of the ex- Jesuits was in danger, not only be- 
catise of the lade of coiporation rights imder the State of Mary- 
land, but also because of the possibili^ of one, not an ex- Jesuit, 
beii^ appointed bishop. In this case, it was meet that the mem- 
bers of the Select Body of the Qei^ should foresee a repetition 
of those antagonisms and confiscations which had disgraced 

•> Cf. JbjMTcbf, TlL «Ui, p. 17. 
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the Suppression in other lands. A firm step forward educationany 
h»l been talcen by the school proposals, and it was only a question 
of time and money before Georgetown College would be founded. 
In the more delicate matter of jurisdiction, the Ch^ter suc- 
ceeded admirably in winninf almost unanimous consent from the 
clergy to the establishment of a bishopric, and with the priests 
anxious to have the Holy See appoint one of their number to 
the tmique post of proto-bisb(q> of the United States, all further 
delay on the part of Rome was unnecessary. 

One topic, which lay nearest their hearts, and one which can be 
feh in their deliberations, even at this distance from the Second 
General Chapter, was the restoration of the Society of Jesus. 
It would be a callous mind that would not understand the poig- 
nancy of their situation. They were a little band of brothers 
working in a vineyard, much farther away in those days from the 
great body of the Society in Europe, but they felt every blow 
dealt at the Society's good name and honour during those years 
of bitter misunderstanding from 1773 to the restoration in 1814. 
All these deliberations in district meetings and in Chapters are 
coloured if not guided by this spirit, and if some of them seem 
to hold personal views opposed to those of Father Carroll, it is 
precisely because they were not sure that he had the restoration 
of the Society at heart. Three years were to pass before the Holy 
See acted upon the decision of the Chapter, and appointed Father 
John Carroll, the ex-Jesuit, Bishop of the Church in the United 
States, and almost twen^ years passed before Father Gruber, 
the General of the Society of Jesus in Russia, acceded to the 
wish of the Maryland Fathers and allowed them to unite them- 
selves with that portion of the Society in Russia, which by Divine 
Providence, had escaped the Suppression. The Maryland Fathers 
never wavered in the desire to have themselves incorporated into 
the Russian "remnant of the Society," as Carroll called it, 
"miraculously preserved as it seems, to be the seed of a future 
generation." 

The direct effect of Smyth's and Poterie's vicious attadcs upon 
the ever-thinning band of American ex- Jesuits was to dull Car- 
roll's spirit of hospitality towards the "newcomers" in the Church 
under his jurisdiction. It was only after his consecration as 
Bishop of the Diocese of Baltimore, or as Dilhet calls it, the 
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Diocise des &lais-Ums, that his fears of not being able to control 
the accessions of the clerical body left him. How dangerous 
this element was to the peace and harmony of his diocese is, 
unfortunately for the honour of the American Catholic priest* 
hood, a chapter in its history which can not be ignored or palli- 
ated. But the conclusion must not be drawn that disorder and a 
state bordering on rebellion existed everywhere in the American 
Church durit^ these years of an anomalous jurisdiction. The ex- 
Jesuits were to a man obedient to the prefect in all matters of 
disciplinary moment, and the mass of the pcofJe were living 
quiet lives in strict accordance with church rule and direction. 
The schismatics — if indeed, before his consecration, so strong 
a term may be ai^lied to the few who showed a testimony to 
rebel — were never of any consequence, socially; and certainly 
with the prospect of the episcopate, Father Carroll felt better 
equipped to meet the serious problems of his future diocese. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE FIRST AMERICAN STUDENTS IN ROME 

(1787-1790) 

In his letter to Carroll on June 9, 1784, anoundng the latter*B 
ai^intment as prefect-apostolic of the Church in the new 
Republic, Cardinal Antonelli offered, as has already been men- 
tioned, two scholarships in the Coll^o Urbano to the American 
Church: 

In tiie meantime, for fear the want of missionartet should deprive 
the Catholics of spiritual assistance, it has been resolved to invite iuther 
two youths from the States of Maryland and Pennsylvania, to educate 
them at the expense of the Sacred Congregation in the Urban Colhxe; 
they will afterwards, on returning to their nnmtry, be tubstitutea in the 
mission. We leave to your solicitude the care of selecting and sending 
them. You wilt make choice of those who have more promising talents 
and a good constitution, who are not less than twelve, nor mart th») 
fifteen years of age; who by their proficiency in the sanctuary may give 
great hopes of themselves. You may address them to the excellent 
Archbishop of Selencia, Apostolic Nuncio at Paris, who is informed of 
their coming. If the young men selected are unable to defray the expenses 
of the voyage, the Sacred Congregation will provide for them; we even 
wish to be informed by you frankly and acourately of the necessary 
travelling expenses to serve as a rule for the future.* 

The documents from this time up to Carroll's consecration 
and for some time afterwards have many references to these two 
American boys. Their journey has many interesting details, and 
many a dull pag« in the formal letters that passed between Rtune, 
Paris, and Baltimore is enlivened by their presence in the Eternal 
Ci^.* The F^pal Nuncio informed Antonelli on July 5, 1784, 
that Franklin had told him the cost for the joumey across the 
Atlantic would be probably 70 or 80 louts d'or. On July 31, 1784, 

> Profagarndt AnUtt, LMtr*. voL sm, (. 4»a; tnndatioo br Sm. Hi$ttry tf 
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Antonelti advised the Nuncio to urge Carroll to send the boys at 
once and ordered him to reimburse the prefect-apostolic for 
whatever expense they may cause. Doria Pamphili was also to 
inform Mr. Franklin of this fact.' A delay of three years fol- 
lowed Antonelli's generous offer of the two scholarships. Father 
Carroll had been a teacher in Eur(q>e in colleges which were 
directed by the Society of Jesus, but were under the general con- 
trol of the Congregation of Prop^:anda Fide. One source o£ fric- 
tion between the secular and r^fular clergy during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was the oath which every student, 
especially in the national collies at Rome, was obliged to take. 
This Mission Oath, as it was called, bound the student to several 
things: he promised obedience to the laws of the college; he 
promised that when he had finished his studies, or if he left the 
college before the completion of his studies, that for three years 
he would enter no religious Order or Congregation without the 
express consent of the Holy See ; he promised also that every 
year, if he was in Europe, or every other year, if outside, be would 
send to Propaganda a detailed statement of his work, his health, 
etc* Consequently, while we find Carroll very grateful to Car- 
dinal Antonelli for the scholarships, we find him vrriting to 
Father Thorpe on February 17, 1785, as foUows: "With respect 
to sending two youths, I shall inform Propaganda that it would 
surely be very acceptable to have children educated gratis in so 
rel^ous a seminary ; and very acceptable to us all to have a suc- 
cession of ministers of the altar provided for, but, as I suppose, 
they will not receive any into their college, but such as shall after- 
wards be subject to their government, and it being yet uncertain 
what effect my representations may produce, I shall delay that 
measure till further information." • In his letter to Antonelli, of 
February 27, 1785, the prefect-apostolic thus expresses his 
views: 

Regarding the two boys who are to be sent to the Urban Collie 
nothing can be done until I underatand more fully your Eminence'! wiihei. 
If they are unable to bear the expenses of the journey, I underitand that 

■ IbU., ItUtTt, vol. 144, [. 614. 
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the Sacred Congregation will provide for the same. I have not aKcrtuned 
to whom it has been entrusted to pay these charges. Captains of ihips 
arc not wont to accept passengers, unless the fare be paid in advance, 
or at least, ontil they are certain that it will be settled. Moreover, as 
«4tat I have said regarding the appointment of a bishop or superior, may 
suggest a possible danger in the manner of administering oar ecclesiastical 
affairs, so also the method of educating boys in the College might be 
changed. Tliis, however, we do not think will occur. Finally, it would 
be well, in order that their parents be instructed aright, to know whether 
any oath will be exacted of their scms, before they return to this cotmtry. 
For, every caution must be used, tn order that as far as possible tbe 
Catholic priests and laity uiderstand that it is only in necessary spiritual 
things that a foreign power has control of them. In the meantime, 
while I am awaiting a reply, I shall see to it that the two boys be selected 
with the greatest care, such as your letter signifies. I hope also to 
arrange that their expenses, at least as far as France be paid by their 
parents ; if this is not possible, I shall take care to keep the expenses 
as low as possible. I understand that the voyage over will cost between 
70 and 80 lotut H'or for each boy.* 

In his letter to the Niuicio at Paris of this same date, Carroll 
also mentions tbe offer of AntoneUi and says that the route to 
Marseilles is less expensive. Dt^^nani, Doria Pamphili's sue- 
cessor as Nuncio at Paris in 1785, is informed of the scholar- 
ships on May 24, 1785, so that he may be on the lookout for the 
boys' arrival. Carroll's anxiety about tbe student oath was dis- 
pelled in Antooelli's sympathetic letter, of July 23, 1785. Tbe 
Cardinal-Prefect says: 

From the enclosed copy you may understand the form of oath which 
is taken by our students, and you will see clearly that the most important 
part of the oath dwells upon this: that each student shall return to his 
own province with the intention of devoting his labours to the apostolic 
ministry and that each shall inform the Sacred Congregation coocenting 
bis own circnmstances. If, however, you discover anything in the oath 
which could afford displeasure under the Resent conditions, we will not 
be averse to accommodating tbe same form of oath to meet the needs of 
the students of those regions in whatever way shall seem more desirable, 
and it shall be your duty to advise us <» this in good season.' 

This letter reached CarroU about a year later — on March 27, 
1786, and, as we have said already, it marked a turning point in 
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Carroll's attitude towards the Sacred Congregation. The spirit 
shown by Antonelli was so unmistakably sympathetic that from 
this time Carroll's letters to Rome, at least while Antonelli lived, 
show a broader confidence and a surer trust. Carroll replied on 
August 18, 1786, explaining that the boys had been picked, but 
that their departure had been hindered by the neglect or inability 
of their parents to attend to the same.' No doubt Carroll had 
chosen the boys during his Visitation of 1785-86. The delay is 
somewhat explained in the correspondence; on January 12, 1787, 
Carroll informed Antonelli that the parents of the first boy 
selected from Pennsylvania had withdrawn their consent to his 
going, and another would have to be chosen. This would prolong 
the journey about two months. Both boys were going to pay 
their expenses as far as France, so that the Sacred Congregation 
would be relieved of that part of the burden.* 

On July 2, 17S7, Carroll wrote to Antonelli, announcing the 
fact that the two boys were then starting out. One was Ralph 
Smith, 14 years old, of Maryland ; the other, Felix Doi^herty, 13 
jrears old, of Pennsylvania. They sailed from Philadelphia on a 
boat bound for Bordeaux, the captain of which was a Catholic. 
A series of letters from the Papal Nuncio to Propaganda, and 
from the Archbishop of Bordeaux, as well as from a consul in 
Gvitavecchia, allows us to follow the boys from their arrival in 
Bordeaux, September 30, 1787, to Marseilles, where they were 
taken care of by a Mr. Billon, a merchant, who put them on 
board the boat for Civitavecchia, on December 7, 1787. Through 
an English interpreter they were made to feel much at home. 
Their tender age, together with their innocence, and, the agent 
admits, the dangerous state of the country through which they had 
to go by sta^e to Rome, induced him to send them under the care 
of a faithful steward. 

One phrase in Billon's letter would read well in the lives of 
these boys, had they persevered to the priesthood— "Mi do 
I'onore di significare all' E. V. che i surriferiti giovani monstrano 
un'iodole amabilissima, una vivezza particoUre ed un talente che 
fa concepire le piu lusinghevoli speranze de la lora buona 
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ruisctta." In his letter to Antonelli of July 28, 1787, Carroll 
urges that side-by-side with their studies in Rome, the boys be 
compelled to study English — "cum enim haeretid eleganter 
dicendi et pronunciandi gloriolam aucupentur." He commended 
the boys to His Eminence's special care. Another letter in 
French, from Carroll, dated July 28, 1787, to the Papal Nundo, 
announced the departure of the boys. In this we learn that the 
Bordeaux route was chosen because the captain of the vessel 
was a Catholic "Both the boys," Carroll tells the Nundo, "are 
bright, especially the latter [Felix Dougherty of Philadelphia] ." " 

The boys arrived at Civitavecchia on January 6, 1788; on the 
tenth th^ reached Rome and were given a hearty welcome by the 
authorities.^* Carroll had entrusted them with letters to Anto- 
nelli, and it is easy to picture the happiness of the Cardinal- 
Prefect in sedng these first aspirants from the new Republic.'* 
For the next ten years, scarcely a letter from Rome to Carroll 
failed to mention the two boys. Father Thorpe promised to caU 
to see them every week at the Collegio Urbano and to ^ve them 
news from home.** A year later he mentions with particular 
pleasure the enthusiasm of the boys over the printed Constitu- 
tion of the United States which Father Carrol! had sent to them.** 
When Father Patrick Smyth's diatribe against Carroll and the 
ex-Jesuits reached Rome, Cardinal Antondli seems to have lost 
his head for a moment; for, as we have seen in the preceding 
chi^iter, to Thorpe's disgust, he called Ralph and Fdix to his 
room and put them through a long interrt^tory on the state of 
the su[^ressed Sodety in the United States.*' 

When the boys finished their humanities and were ready for the 
Seminary course of studies in Philosophy, they were obliged to 

>• "Aaibo oc puentibni natl nml ■pprine Catholici* ; alter, Soddpliiu Saitli, ex 
HarrlaadU, *et«lan babel aono* goituonledm; aller Felix Docheitr, ex PeiiiuOTuil*i 
nnment uuia aetali* tredecdm [iuodtcim, Mrtidi out]. Utetqne, Kd mudme p«t«ior, 
didtnr pneelanc Indolii M inienio doeill." IPropogmi* Artkiva, Serttttn riftfiU, 
Amtrtca Cntr*!*, vol. 87B, m. j). Felix Donchertr wu baptiied at St. JoMtih'i 
aarcli, PhQaddpbia, [b 1774, b; Father Robert Holjmenx. CCf. Rtcerit, Td. Ir, 
pp. I47-I4S-) 

" Pnpateuia Arekiv*i, Scritlnrr riftrilr, Amiricc Ceiarali, toI. il, ff. jbb-jm. 

■ BMimon Ctlidinl Ankivtt. Cu« «A-F (nmfta draft); oridnd In Fnftamdt 
Arekfvn, Serititrt rifirii*. Amrriea Cnlrait, foL ii, f. M7. 

■* Esther Tbotpc to CarroU, Rooie, Janoarr 6, 17SS, in tba Balttnurt Ctthtinl 
Anhhr4, Caic 8-I1. 

M Sub, to tvat, NoTCBiber 1, irU, Md.. Cbm M7. 

■■ S*Be to nmc, Deceabtr a, ijtt, Md., CaM S-Jijr, 
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take the Student Oath not to enter any religious Order or Con- 
gr^ation without the express pemussioo of the Holy See, to send 
a biennial account of their missionaiy work, with any additional 
information they desired to Propaganda, to be ordained to the 
priesthood whenever the Propaganda or CoU^e officials should 
dedde, and to remain within the diocese for which they were 
ordained. The contention caused by this Oath in English Catholic 
circles during the seventeenth century and later is overshadowed 
only by the political difficulties caused by the search for a for- 
mula of allegiance acceptable to the Crown and to the Catholic 
conscJence. When the time came for Smith and Dougherty to 
take the Oath, they rebelled. The story is told succinctly in one 
of Father Thorpe's letters (October 12, 1791): 

My tetter in b^inning of last month promiied a further account of 
your two students. The Colf^e Oath was rather suddenl; proposed to 
them only a day or two before the 15th of August, when ther hmI 
several others about the same age were called to make it Both of 
them declined it as all the others did. The common refusal seemed to 
be concerted, and in this supposition the Cardinal was much disturbed and 
expressed his disfavour to them with some vehemence that did no good. 
The prelate who resides in the house and to whom the students have 
access of appeal showed an indifference; the boys were not to be nioleitcd, 
but quietly sent away, if they were not willing to ctanply with the intents 
of the Co1l^:e. The Cardinal called it a bit of extraordinary independence. 
Then he fixed the 8th of Sept. and declared that whoever did not comply 
should be immediately dismissed. I had as usual visited your two coun- 
trymen, and occasionally spoken in favour of the proposed engagement, 
as it had been my duty to do so in the English College; as I did not 
know the extremities to which the Cardinal had pressed the present 
business tmtil he sent for me, related his grievances, and desired me to 
confer expressly on the matter with the two Americans, for whom indeed 
be expressed much concern. Whatever was the cause of disdain in the 
others, these two had declined the oath on different motives. Felix 
only objected against the hasty manner in which he had been called to 
the act that required much consideration; but Raphael strongly excepted 
against the promise of taking Holy Orders at the will of another; on 
these and similar difficulties he remained obstinate for some time until 
he had perceived them not to be what he had apprehended. Thus their 
own good sense and piety reconciled the minds of both. They cheerfully 
made the desired oblation of themselves on the appointed day. Their 
example was salutary to their fellow students and they continue to give 
entire satisfaction to the College. They are both well and desire yoor 
blessing.'* 

" Stmt to ma*, ibid., Cu« B-ES. a. AtU Afttltliem SttU. CimmMaHmm 
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We cateh occasional glimpses of the boys in the correspond- 
ence of the period. Father Thorpe found them both in tears one 
day in June, i^l, and Felix confessed that they were losing 
heart and had become homeack. The seven long years ahead 
before ordination seemed "an eternity." Another important 
episode of their days in Rome came in 1796, when Felix Doi^h- 
erty preached in LfUJn on Pentecost Sunday, in the historic Ststine 
Chapel, before Pope Pius VI. Among the many valuable docu- 
ments in the Archives of the Dominican Order at Washington, 
D. C, is a manuscript copy of the sermon, on sixteen half-pages 
of small-sized legal paper, each page being four lines in length. 
Besides the title : A Sermon on the Coming of the Holy Ghost, 
the manuscript bears two Imprimaturs — one by the Most Rev- 
Francis Xavier Passari, then Acting-Prefect of Propaganda, the 
other by the Rev. Vincent Pani, O.P., Master of the Sacred 
Palace. The order of the sermon is very logical, but the Latin 
is mediocre in style. 

The following year (1797) both the young men gave i^ their 
studies and came back to America. Letters in the Propaganda 
Archives for the year 1797, show that Smith decided he had no 
vocation and that Dougherty returned on accoimt of ill- he alth 
(per ragione delta mia debole salute}." Prop^anda announced 
the departure of the boys in a letter to Bishc^ CarroU, dated 
September, 1797.^' They returned by way of L^hom, Mar- 
seilles, Paris, and Lisbon, to Baltimore. 

Ralph Smith apparently is lost to sight after his return. There 
are letters of 1803 from a gentleman of that name from New 



Ofieiali, annni i, toI. t, p. C87. JUme. igag. Tlie Oath ImpoKd upon ths ttodenti ot 
■n Pontifical CoUcrc* M Ibit tin* «m tlut dnwn up in tbe pontifiaU of Alcxuida 
VII. imdcr (Ute of Jul; m, 16611. It Tuie* aoiiuwlut froni the Okth prCMrlbed by 
Pope Urbu VIII (Norember 14. i6i5). 

o The letien nv*rdin( Ihdr return (Ibrch mj, i797-Scptcmbcr, 1797) btc in 
tte Pretaaamia ArrUvtt, Lttttrt, tdI. 174, {. io«; toI. 175, S. 141-144. 

" "Blooe Anerioaoe ttue juriadictioni mbjectoe md AiDplitudin«m tium mittimiu 
naminiiBi Biphaelem Smltli Betate prorectliir^ ct Damnum Felican DaagltBtj 
jnoloreiii. Eonundon iter matiirare coacti tulmoi, quod nsnpe primiu in aart^ 
Domini adbuc le TDcatum non eaae aentiat, atquc ad natale aoium rednudi dcaiderio 
t<ndntur; alter Tero ob anam Tiletudinon minoi finnam jndido mcdicortim quantodni 
patriom aereu reapirare conpeLldiaturi ut ad priatinam iaoitaton rcdire Talent Itaqnc 
DBC cril pradentlae Raphadia Tocationen alio qooqae tempore eipcriri, ae perrenderc, 
■n fdieU nletodo pntiator, ut nciia initlaii *aleat, Man nmitaiu ae Eran ncatjo 
at, ftdqoc inienli, atDdioruniqiie anonim optima qMcimina pcndmlL" (fro^apaadia 
Arelihtt, Lttttrt, voL ars, f. jo6.} 
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Orleans to Bishop Carroll in the Baltimore Cathedral Archives, 
stating that he is about to pass his medical examination in that 
dty, but it is impossible to say whether it is the same person. 
Smith's oath to report to Propaganda was binding upon him, 
even after his return, but no letters were found in the Archives 
at Rome. Of Felix Dot^herty we have the further information 
that he entered St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore, in 1798, but 
"soon" withdrew. On October 16, 1798, he wrote as follows to 
Cardinal Gerdil, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation : 

As an Aliunnna of the Sacred Congregation of Prop-iganda Fi^e, and 
having, by virtue of the Oath taken in the Urban Collie, obligated 
myself to write every two years to the Worthy Congregation, I intend 
by this letter to satisfy this obligation since a favorable opportunity 
presents itself to do so. 

I beg to recall to Your Eminence that I left the Collie last year 
on account of my weak atate of health. I am at present in the Seminary 
of my Bishop at Baltimore, but I am preparing myself to leave within a 
short time in order to go to the Catholic College at Georgtown to teach 
the Classics to the Catholic youth there. My ordination is thereby deferred 
for one or two years. The dispersion of their Eminences who compose 
the Sacred Congregation and the lamentable catastrophe which has fallen 
upon Rrane this year induces me to asic for a dispensation from the Oath 
which I took to Your Eminence while at College particularly that part 
of it which obliges me to write as stated above to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion. I ask this from Your Eminence because you, as Prefect of tiie 
Congregation, have the power of granting it to me in the name of Hit 
Holiness. I do not ask it because I wish to join any religious Order 
nor because I do not intend to receive Sacred Orders at the proper time 
and to work in the Vineyard of the Lord ; but because I regard the Oath 
as a great burden on my conscience in favor of the Holy Congregation 
without it being useful or even necessary to me in my present state. 

If Your Eminence deigns to reply to me, as I beg you to do, may I 
ask you to direct your letter either to the Bishop for me or personally 
to myself at the Baltimore Seminary. I shall say nothing of my own 
great sorrow and of that of all tlie Catholics by al! that has happened at 
Rome; we do not cease our prayers to God for His powerful protection 
over the Church which is the work of His hands. I will say only that 
our Holy Religion flourishes here and is becoming extended besrond all 
belief. At my return I found tiK number of Catlulics almost doubled. 
It is a calamity for us, however, tliat the Bulls for the Consecration 
of the Co-adjutor to the Bisliop, which had been sent twice from Rome 
during my time there, have not yet arrived Hence, His c<Hisecratioa is 
perforce postponed. 

My Lord Cardinal, with tlic most profound reverence and respect, I 
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ki» the Sacred Purple, and beg to be Your Enunence's most bumble, 
devoted and grateful servant and subject 

At the end of this letter, in the handwriting of Cardinal Gerdil, 
is the atmotatioii : "Reply that his obligation to write every two 
years be fulfilled at his convenience; that he is not dispensed 
from his promise to proceed to ordination, and that he should 
reflect that now more than ever the Sacred Congr^:ation has 
need of labourers in the vineyard. A third copy of the Bulls in 
question to be sent at once." 

In the Archives of the Collegio Urbano there is a reference to 
Dougherty to the effect that he had left St. Mary's Seminary 
in order to take txp a teachir^ post at Geoi^own CoU^e. Dili- 
gent inquiry has failed to show that the names of these first two 
American students at Rome are in any of the extant Qergy 
Lists.'* After the failure of the American scholarships in Rome, 
Bishop Carrol! sent no more students abroad. His hopes were 
betKcforth centred on St. Mary's Seminary. 



■* It 1* powUe that Fdix Doiwhstr ii the perton retemd to hj Pinoct) (KM. 
Cttk. Amtrifaa, p. 7)). rinotti'* arfj of CuroU't Ditcaartt M> Gtntrtl Watkimgtan, 
eonulsed u antocnpb letter from tbe BIilup to Fdix Don^katr, Eiq., at U« otfe*^ 
Eut StrcM, Bilthaore. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

CAREOIX'S ELECTION TO THE SEE OF BALTIUOKE 

(i;86-i;«9) 

The first period of the problem of episcopal jurisdiction in tiie 
United States ends with Carroll's appointment as prefect- 
Apostolic on June 9, 1784. One point in Antonelli's letter of that 
date needs repetition, however, since the Qergy Petition of May 
18, 1789, asking the Holy See for the privil^e of electing one 
of their own body to the post of proto-bishop of the new Rqmblic, 
may be traced to that document. The prefectship, the Cardinal 
wrote, was meant to be a temporary arrangement, and Father 
CarroU was made aware of this plan on August 20, 1784, through 
Father Thorpe's letter of June 9th of that 3'car. When this letter 
was laid before the priests of the First General Chapter of the 
American Clergy, at Whitemarsh, on October 11, 1784, a resolu- 
tion was passed to the effect that a bishop was unnecessary at 
the time. A Committee of Three was appointed so to inform 
the Holy See. The Memorial of December, 1784, embodies tiw 
spirit of that resolution. The American clei^ opposition was 
discussed by Carroll in his letter to Thorpe, of February 17, 
1785, and the reason given is already a familiar one to the reader: 
"It win never be suffered that their [the Catholic] Ecclesiastical 
superior (be he a bishop or prefect-apostolic) receive his appoint- 
ment from a foreign State, and only hold it at the discretion 
of a foreign tribunal or congregation." Carroll echoed the com- 
mon belief that it would be fatal to the Catholic Church in the 
Republic, if acknowledgment of dependence on the Holy See 
should be interpreted by the civil authorities as submission to a 
foreign power. He realized how delicately the American senti- 
ment should be translated into the language of Rome, and how 
invidious his statement might seem to those who should be inclined 
to see behind the stand the American priests were taking "a re- 
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maitiing spirit of Jesuitism," that is, a spirit of resentment against 
the sacrifice demanded in 1773. He was decided that a plain 
and honest representation of the situation was necessary, and he 
was detennined to run the risk of misunderstanding at Rome, 
rather than allow the permanent interests of Religion to su£Fer. 
This sentiment he explained clearly and deferentially to the 
Cardinal-Prefect of Propaganda in his celebrated Letter of 
February 27, 1785 — his letter of acceptance of the prefectship. 
Cardinal Antonelli had indicated the intention of the Holy See 
to establish a vicariate for the United States, and while the 
solicitude of Rome for the American Church filled the hearts 
of its leaders with joy, nevertheless, Dr. Carroll believed it his 
duty to inform Propaganda that the American Anglicatis had 
decided in their last convention to obtain a bishop for thdr 
Church. This decision, Carroll says, was not censured by the 
Cot^ess, then in session for the purpose of drafting a Consti- 
tution. Since the Catholics enjoyed the same liberty in the exer- 
cise of their religion, it necessarily followed that they enjoyed the 
same right in regard to adopting measures for their own organi- 
zation. Dr. Carroll then expressed the belief that the time was 
opportune for the appointment of a bishop over the American 
Catholics. There would be no danger of arousing any opposition 
from non-Catholic sources. He realized, however, that since the 
Holy See had granted him the faculty of conferring the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation, the necessity for a superior invested with 
episcopal dignity and character was not so pressing. There was 
little doubt in Carroll's mind that the appointment of a bishtq), 
rather than a vicar-apostolic subject to Propaganda, would con- 
duce more to the progress of the Church in this country, and 
would contribute much to remove Protestant jealousy of a for- 
eign jurisdiction. "I know with certainty," he writes, "that this 
fear will increase, if they know that an ecclesiastical superior is 
so appointed as to be removable from ofHce at the pleasure of the 
Sacred Congregation, or any other tribunal out of the country, or 
that he has no power to admit any priest to exercise the sacred 
ministry, unless appointed and sent by the Congregation of Propa- 
ganda Fide." Carroll added that the priests here were imploring 
God in His wisdom and mercy to guide the judgment of the Holy 
See, lest anything should be decided upon which would be detri- 
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mental to the American spirit. For that reason he stated it would 
be best to allow the American clergy to elect their own episcopal 
superior, so that "bad feeling may not be excited among the 
people of this country." * 

Carroll's Visitation of 1785-86 proved the necessity of a 
stroi^r bond of union with the spiritual power of Rome. The 
"stirs" in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, were potent with 
uneasiness for the struggling Church in the United States; and 
the priests who had met at Whitemarsh in 1783 to reconstruct 
the shattered forces of the Faith were the first to realize that a 
Presbyterian or archipresbyterate form of church government 
was too weak to control the divergent outlook already discernible 
in the principal cities. 

It must be admitted that, in spite of the brusque action of 
Prqiaganda or, rather, of some of its officials in the Suppression 
of the Society of Jesus ten years before, no impartial reader of his 
letters can consider Cardinal Antonelli as otherwise than sym- 
pathetic towards the Church in the United States. His part in 
the French intrigue can be excused from the standpoint of zeal, 
although on its face the whole affur bears the mark of the 
ecclesiastical politician. When he received Carroll's manly letter 
of February 27, 1785, he lost no time in reassuring the anxious 
Superior of the American Mission that it was the intention of 
Propaganda to satisfy in every way not only the wishes of the 
clergy in the United States, but also the sentiments of indQ>end- 
ence then so intensely on the alert in the new nation. His answer 
of July 23, 1785, states this quite clearly: "The Sacred Coi^e- 
gation has also determined to establish a vicar-apostolic with 
the title and character of bishop in the thirteen provinces of 
United America and to confer this dignity first upon Your 
Lordship. If, however, you judge it to be more expedient and 
more consistent with the Constitution of the Republic that the 
missionaries themselves, at least for the first time, reconmicnd 
some one to the Sacred Coogr^iation to be promoted to the office 
of vicar-apostolic, the Sacred Congregation will not hesitate to 
perform whatever you consider to be most expedient." * 

■ Baltiman CaUuJrtl Arekiett, Cm* gA-F (oriclul draft); orifintl copr la tbi 
Propagayida Archivn, Scritturt riftritt, Amtriea Ctntnlt, vol. ti, B. jaS-jog. 

■ Profagattda Arcktvu, Ltttirt, ToL J4II, f. 4|r. 
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This letter, which we consider the moti important doamieot 
of the five years of Carroll's superiorship, reached CarroO on 
March 27, 1786, and when it was presented to the deputies of the 
clergy at the Second General Chapter, held at Whitemarsh in 
November, 1786, it was quickly acted upon; and, as we have seen 
in a previous section, the opposition was soon satisfied and the 
way was cleared for the further action of Rome. Marbois had 
written from New York on March 27, 1785, to the Sacred 
Congregation that the Holy See could do nothing so advantageous 
to the Church in the United States than the appointment of 
Carroll, and he urged his promotion to episcopal honours. The 
Anglicans, Marbois explained, had already prepared the Amer- 
icans for the presence of bishops, even though these would be 
obliged to go to England for consecration. The busy Frenchman 
suggested that the Holy See might name a vicar-apostolic, who 
would later be promoted to the episcopate ; or, the churches of the 
thirteen States might elect a subject — this latter method he be- 
lieved to be more in keeping with the spirit of the American 
people — "quest' ultima forma sarebbe senza dubbio piii analogo 
alio spirito di questi popolt," the Italian document runs. But the 
Catholics were so scattered that he did not see how such an elec- 
tion could take place. This is the reason why Marbois urged the 
promotion of Carroll, since all were then accustomed to r^ard 
him as the head of the Church in the United States, and no one 
would wonder at his elevation to the episcopate.* 

When the opposition to the creation of a bishop for the new 
Republic ceased, the Committee of Three, Fathers Carroll, Moly- 
neux and Ashton, drafted its Memorial to the Holy See. Whether 
Molyneux or Ashton had a hand in its composition, is proble- 
matical. Carroll wrote to Father William O'Brien, then at New 
York, on May 10, 1788, saying that the whole trouble of framing 
materials, petitions, etc., had devolved on himself. Carroll saw 
the necessity of making progress on account of the unrest in 
New York and Philadelphia, and on March 12, 1788, the follow- 
ing Memorial, which can be styled the Qergy Petition for a 
Bishc^, was sent to Pope Pius VI : 

* CoDcctlon ot papen, entitled: Sobrt la trrrciaii it mw OMj^*^, in the Architv 
GmtrtI 4* laiit (Serille), lef. jSgs, ul irU. IuIUb oopie* v* In he Profttmd* 
Artkkiri. Scritturr rifirVt, tie., ml, ii, f. jiti. 
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Most Holy Faiktr: 

We, the undersigned, petitioners approaching the Apostolic See, with 
all doe veneration, and prostrate at the feet of yotir Holiness, humbly 
set forth the following: That we are priests who have been specially 
depated by our fellow-priests exercising with us the religious ministry in 
the United States of America, in order that we may, in the first place, 
return unbounded thanks to your Holiness for the truly paternal care, 
which yon have deigned to extend to this remote part of the Lord's 
vineyard: and in the next place, to manifest that we all, had been stimu- 
lated by this great care, to continue and increase our tabors to preserve 
and extend the faith of Christ our Lord, in these States, which are 
filled with the errors of all the sects. In doing so, we are convinced, 
that we not only render meet service to God, but also render a pleasing 
and acceptable homage to the common Father of the faithful. Moreover 
to correspond to this great solicitude, we believe it our duly to expose 
to your Holiness, whatever from our long experience iu these States, 
seems necessary to be known, in order that your pastoral providence 
may be most usefully administered in our regard. 

Therefore, inasmuch as his Eminence Cardinal AntonelH intimated to 
one of your petitioners, in a letter dated July 33, 1785, that it was the 
design of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide to appoint a 
Bishop Vicar- Apostolic, for these States as soon as possible, whenever 
the said Sacred Congregation understood that this would be seasonable, 
and desired to be informed as to the suitable time for that appointment, 
by the priest to whom the said letter was addressed, we declare, not he 
only but we in the common name of all the priests labouring here. Most 
Holy Father, that in our opinion the time has now come, when the £pu- 
copal dignity and authority are very greatly to be desired. To omit other 
very grave reasons, we experience more and more in the constitution of 
this very free republic, that if there are even among the ministers of 
the sanctuary, any men of indocile mind, and chafing under ecclesiastical 
discipline, they allege as an excuse for their license and disobedience, 
that they are bound to obey bishops exercising their own authority and 
not a mere priest exercising any vicarious jurisdiction. This was the 
boast of the men who recently at New York sou^t to throw off the 
yoke of authority, and alleged this pretext, which seemed most likely 
to catch the favour of Protestants, in that more than in any other State, 
oxitendii^ forsooth that the authority of the ecclesiasical superior whtun 
the Sacred Congregation has appointed for us, was forbidden by law, 
because it not only emanates from a foreign tribunal, but is also dependent 
on it for its duration and exercise. We refrain from setting out all 
this more at length to your Holiness, inasmuch as we have learned that 
certain original documents have been transmitted to Rome, from which 
it can be more dearly seen, with what powers the person should be 
invested, to whom the ecclesiastical government of these States is confided. 

With this view, we represent to the Supreme Pastor of the faithful on 
earth, that all the groimds on which the authority of the Superior at 
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oow constituted may b« rendered odious, will have equal weight against 
a bishop, to whom the powers of a vicar, and not of an ordinaiy, are 
granted. 

Therefore, Most Hoty Father, we express in the name and by the 
wish of all, our opinion that the political and religious condition of these 
States requires that form of ecclesiastical government by which pro- 
vision may be most efficaciously made in the first place for the tntesrity 
of faith and morals, and consequently for perpetual union with the 
Apostolic See, and due respect and obedience toward the same, and in 
the next place, that if any bishop is assigned to us, his appointment and 
authority may be rendered as free as possible from suspicion and odium 
to those among whom we live. Two points, it seems to us, will con- 
tnbute greatly to this end; first, that the Most Holy Father, by his 
attthority in the Church of Christ, erect a new episcopal see in these 
United States, immediately subject to the Holy See; in the next place, 
that the election of the bishop, at least for the first time, be permitted 
to the priests, who now duly exercise the religious ministry here and ^ 
have the cure of souls. This being established, your most vigilant 
wisdom. Most Holy Father, after hearing the opinions of our priests of 
approved life and experience, and considering the character of our govern- 
ment, will adopt some course, by which future elections may be perma- 
nently conducted. 

These are, Most Holy Father, what we have deemed it proper to 
submit with the utmost devotion of our hearts to your Holioess's pastoral 
care, declaring, as though we were about to give an account of our senti- 
ments to Jesus Christ, the divine bishop of souls, that we have nothing 
in view, except the increase of our holy Faith, growth of piety, vigotu- of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and the ccanplete refutation of false opinicms 
in regard to the Catholic religion, which have imbued the minds of 
Protestants. 

May Almighty God long preserve you. Most Holy Father, to Christian 
people, that you not only benignly foster this American church, as yon 
have already dtme, but also guard it with all spiritual protection, and 
establish it thoroughly, and finally that you will vouchsafe to bestow Mi 
us prostrate at yonr feet your Apostolical and fatherly blessing. 

This is the prayer of 

Your Holiness's 
Most devoted and obtdient Servants and Sons, 
JoBN Caskoll 
robebt molyheux 
John Ashton* 

* Protagaiida Ankkvi, Stritlart nftntr, America CtntnU, toL U, tt. SsSu. 
tbtn li ■ Gop7 of thii CXagr PedliMt in CuroU't hiod in tbe Baltfmvn Calhtdrttl 
Archivn, CkK g-TC. The tntuUtion siTcn i* Uk«a from Sbw.il, of. cit., nd. ii, 
pp. jitS-sip. The orisiiul ii ■■ toUDwi: "Bnliiiim* Pater, No* infraKripci onloro 
■d SedEm ApoctiJiam omni dcbiu veaentieiic icccndentet, ct ad Suictialu Votnc 
pcdd pTonlnti ta quae KqoaBtnr, homitiler ocponiinui; no* icilicct nccrdotei ipedKU- 
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The dhief points of the Memorial are: the necessity of a 
bishop, appointed directly by the Holy See, and immediately 
subject to the Holy See; freedom of election for this first time 
to be granted to the American clergy ; a method to be adopted 
for future electtons in keqiing with the character of the Amer- 
ican Constitutbn. A few days later, on March 18, 1788, Carroll 
wrote to Antonelli, describing in detail the scandalous contuma^ 
of Father Nugent in New York City and urging the immediate 
appointment of a bishop. The American clergy, he said, believe 
that the time has come for designating someone with episcopal 
authority and jurisdiction. He was embarrassed at urging this 
procedure upon the Holy See, because it might have tiie appear- 
ance of ambition on his own part "But I would rather run the 
risk of this suspicion than by keqiing silence hide the danger that 
is imminent in religious circles here." This letter was not sent 
until April 19, 1788, when Carroll added a postscript on the 
progress made in the matter of church incorporation under the 
laws of Maryland. He told Antonelli that when he was in New 



ter depaut» fuitH ■ fntribiu watiii ncerdotibui reUgionii miiditeria nobi»enm 
cxereentibnj, in FooderaUe AnMiicac proriiuaii, nt Imprimii SaacHUti Sou lafcntM 
sndu refcnmiu pro ■ollidtudinc plose patenu, qnuB la diltiaiii bane dcnlidaw 

MUldtodiiie exciuto* foiui tA laborei noilni* continuiados, ■Uftndoaiiiic pro oonaer- 
Tandi <t ampIiaTidi Chiiiti Domiiii fide In hi* pronndii quae DBmltDB sccurum crro- 
ribna rcpltntor; ita nempc fusoulD peniuium babemua, not ooo •olom ddntum Dea 
abKiiuitnii extaibert, (cd etiam commuai Patri Sddiiun (ratuu aecqilamqac Tedders 
offidum. PneiHea Dt tantae sollidtadini reipoiultamai, muneria naalri tut credimni 
IQa omnia Sanetitati Suae patcfictrE, quae pro dlutima noatn in bia proriadia 
txpenenda adin oeceaiaria ndentiir, ut padonlit tua in aoa proTidenlia, qoam fieri 
potcat, tttUixIme adnuniitrtlur. Itaque eam Emin. Cardinali* Anloodli nal oraUniB 
aiinificaverit liKeiia datia die aj Julii t^Sj Sinetae Coacregatiania da Fropaganda Sda 
niattaB fulue pro hiicc pnnrindii conitilncre epiaeopmn TicarituB apoatalicma qoaai- 
primom cadem Sacra Contrcgatio illud opportunum fore intdliceret, caperetqnc de 

Cardinalil, inde eat, Battuime Patec, nt mn ille Untum 





r in hac liberxima 

mi indodlii ingeni 




ntcntibua 


DtKdire 


tenant 




at, qui auct 


riUIia 


jugumc. 



beterDdaxoTum faTorcm maxime idoneui; contendere nquideni autborltatcm ■npsioria 
Bxleoiaitid, qoon nobii Sacra Congregatio cooitituit, eaae illcgitimam, ulpMe ■ triba- 
nali cxtcmo profectam» ab mdcmque dcpcndcntsn quoad durationcm et exercitiuBi. 
Haec Sanetitati Toae fuaiua eipoaere (uperaedtmua quod docnmcnta qnaedam orlflnill* 
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York last autumn, he had several long talks with the Spanish 
Consul de Gardoqui, and that the latter saw no hope for the 
Church in America unless a bishop were immediately appointed 
to guide it through the difficulties which were multiplying on 
all sides* Carroll's letter to Gardoqui, of April 19, 1788, in 
which we learn that the Memorial was dispatched with the official 
mail of the Spanish Consul, was as follows: 

Your Excellency will be pleased to recollect a conversation with which 
1 was honoured during my residence in New York. It related to the 
expediency, and indeed the necessity, of introducing episcopal govemmoit 
into the United States, as no other would carry sufficient weight to 
restrain the turbulent clergymen whom views of independence would 
probably conduct into this country. This opinion appeared to be strongly 
impressed on your Excellency, and is the natural result of your thoron^ 
penetration into the nature and necessary effects of our republican govem- 
ments. You noticed at the same time their great opposition to foreign 



V quibiv intellvetur, qu mi 
n hjinuB prDvindinini rcpmon oBiunittitnr. 
Ad hmec Supmso in ten Flddlmn Putori aponimtii ilia otDnia, ec qnibiu inlia 
rtddi poteK anctoritu luperiorii pront nimo cannituiliiT, inilitarim cdua contn cpU- 
copum cui vic4ri4 sotiuBmoda et lum ordiaaru potatMt conc c derrtur. Igitar, BcAd^ 
unw Paler, CDOudtiai TOto ac nomine ■iffnificamna, nobia ^doi atatoni polidctnn ct 
rdigiosum banua proriadarum exiaerc ejuaniadi fomam naimimi ecEleiiaitid, per 
Qoem imprimia effieadler providfatur fidci, morumque integritati, adeoqite nniom pcr< 
pctuac cum Sede ApoatDlica, ddiitiique erya Illun cibaervaatiae et obavquii, ddnd^ Vt 
epiacopi, si quia nobi* coDcedoidui at, ddifnati 
■upecta aot odioia illoi quo* iaier virimua. Ad quon 1 
Buhum GoUatura; primum, ut Beatiaaimu* Patvr pro >ua u 
tatCt DOTam aedem epiacopalem erifal in hia Foederatac Americae pnmnciia Sedl 
Apoatfllicae immflUate auffrafancasi, dcindc ut epiacopi eJectio, aaltco 
pcnnittattlr presbjleria, qui nunc relijfionia miniateria iiic debitc 
affunt animarum. Illo aotem conatitutD, et redacta ii ~^ 
cnnbit prorida Scdia Apoatolicae iolJicitudo, ut ratio aliqua atabilia comJiidatur, MCtm- 

li Toae paatorali aollidtadine aubmlttBida eaae e^Mi- 
□ proGtentea et tanquam nddituri rations noatii coodlii dinao 
animarum epiacopo Jeau Qiriato, nihil doi pne ocolia baberc quam ut ■ 
6dea aoffeatur, crcacat pictai, Tigcat diadpHua ocleaiaJtica, atque falia 
quae heterodozDnim animii de vera rdisionc inaodcnuit, on 
Optimua Uaximiu chriatiaso populs Ti, BtatiiiiiD* Pater, d 
hanc Ecdeaiam Americanani non Mluid beniiae forct*. nt fcclMi, mS e 
apiiituali nibaidio eottodiu, peoltoiqtw eonatilaaa, Uquc notrii ad pedei tnM pioi 
brntibna apostolicui u patwnaa beDtdietionem vdia darfiri. 



Saiietitiitii Tmoi itvatiirim et nbrditnHttimi itrvi *t ^Ui; Jnnnc* Camll. Robertna 
Holrnetu, Joanna Aahlon, tmbytrri, Baltimirrr in fratiimcia Uarilmmliai Jfortif it4 
It, ijtl." (ttrpff) SaadiiaiiiKi DoniDo Koatro Pio VI Papae. 

■ IbiJ., ScrMuTt riftrin, tc, toL a, f. s6]. Part of thit letter U dUd Iv Hnoau. 
af. (O., Docomaita, vol. I, part ii, p. t]7. 
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jnriidictian, and the prejudices which would certainly arise against our 
religion if the appointtnent of the bithop were to rest in a distant coagre- 
gation of Cardinals; and if be were to act as their vicar remorable at 
their pleasure; for which reasons you thought that the biiiuip should 
be chosen by the American clergy, approved by the Holy See for the 
preservation of unity in faith, and ordained to some title or see to be 
erected within these States, with the ordinary powers annexed to the 
episcopal character. You even were so obliging as to offer to support 
with your reconunendation a petition addressed to His Holiness for this 
purpose, and to transmit it to the Count of Floridablanca, with a request 
to his Excellency to have it presented with the great additional interest 
of his recommendtttioa In conseciuence of this generous offer, your 
Excellency will receive from one of my Brethren, at Philadelphia, tbe 
S<Y. lit. Beeston, the original petition to be sent to his Holiness, and 
vrtiicb, I doubt not, you will be so kind as to forward in the manner 
you were pleased to mendoa I am so much concerned to preserve the 
favourable regard, with which you have hitherto honoured me, that I must 
request you not to impute the petition to views of ambition. Such a 
passion will be poorly gratified by such a bishopric as ours will be; 
labour and solicitude it will yield in plenty, and I trust these heavy burdens 
will never fall on my shoulders.* 

Gardoqtii transmitted a copy of the Memorial 00 July 25, 1788, 
to the Priine Minister, Floridablanca, and accompanied it with 
a letter of his own urging the appointment of Carroll. From 
Madrid, the letter and Memorial were sent on September 23, 
1788, to the Spanish Ambassador at the CouiX of Pius VI, Don 
Nicholas de Azara, who presented them to Cardinal Antonelli 
on November 19, 1788. Meanwhile, the Sacred Congregation had 
acted upon the Qei^ Petition. At a general congr^ation of 
Propaganda, held on June 23, 1788, the Memorial was favourably 
acted upon. The Atti of that date state that : 

In order to check certain refractory ecclesiastics who boast that they 
are not bound to obey a simple vicar, exercising only an uncertain juris- 
diction which is forbidden by the laws of that Republic, and in order to 
provide for a more stable way for order and the propagation of the 
Catholic religion in those states, it was absolutely necessary that His 
Holiness would design to erect a diocese immediately dependent upon the 
Holy See, and that to make the selection, as well as the authority, of 
the new prelate less suspicious, it seemed to be very desirable that Hit 
Holiness would grant that, on this first occasion at least, the bishop be 

•'BtUimort CWJMraf Arthtru, Cut gA-Gi. 
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nominated by that part of the clergy which at present faaa the care of 
lonls in the said provinces.^ 

This was granted by Pius VI in an audience on July 6, 1788, 
and on July 12, 17S8, Cardinal Antonelli wrote to the three 
memorialists announcing the favourable restdt of their Petition : 

Inasmuch as all the labourers in this vineyard of the Lord agree in 
this, that the appointment of one bishop seems absolutely necessary to 
retain priests in duty and to propagate more widely piety and religion — 
a bishop who can preside over the flock of Catholics scattered throuf^ 
these States of Confederate America, and rule and govern them witii 
the authority of an Ordinary, Our Uost Holy Lord Pope Pius VI with 
the advice of this holy Congregation, has most benignly decided that a 
favourable consent should be given to their vows and petitions. By you 
therefore, it is first to be examined in what city this episcopal see ought 
to be erected, and whether the title of the bishopric is to be taken from 
the place of the see, or whether a titular bishop only should be established. 
This having been done, his Holiness as a special favour and for this first 
time, permits the priests who at the present time duly exercise the min- 
istry of the Catholic religion and have care of souls to elect as bishi^ 
a person eminent in piety, prudence, and zeal for the faith, from the said 
clergy, and present him to the Apostolic See to obtain confirmation. And 
the Sacred Congregation does not doubt but that you will discharge this 
matter with becoming circumspection, and it hopes that this whole flodc 
will derive not only great benefit but also great consolation from this 
episcopate. It will be then for you to decide both the proper designation 
of a See and the election of a bishop, that the matter may be further 
proceeded with.* 

When this letter reached the United States, the Committee of 
Three, Carroll, Molyneux, and Ashton, sent out a circular tetter 
dated March 25, 1789, stating that the way was cleared for tfie 
election of their bishop. Hughes tells us that the Committee 
named three local committees for the three districts, whose du^ 
it was to collect the suffrages of the priests, and to report to them 
before the end of April.* Shea states that on the receipt of 
Antonelli's letter a meetii^ of the clergy was held at White- 
marsh and after the celebration of Mass, the votes of those present 
were taken. "An authentic act of this assembly was then drawn 

• PrffKvmi* ArckiBU. AM Ujtg) tt. iCg-];!; d. PWiDmitt TramMfiftt, 
V9- 47-48. 

■ nu., Lttttn, vdL MS, S. issn: 

• Lx.. t.tH. 
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up, signed, and forwarded to the Sacred Coi^^atton de P. F." *' 
Shea is correct, for we read in the Aui of itSc): 

The deputies hinnbly offering thanks to the Holy Father and to this 
Hoir Coi^regation for the grace kindly accorded to them, to the consola- 
tion and spiritna] advantage of that Catholic flock, write under date of 
May 18 (1788) that the general sentiment has shown itself to be that 
a bishop with ordinary jurisdiction would be much more suitable for the 
purposes of the spiritual government than a titular bishop, and that he 
would be, also, more acceptable and less suspidoui to the States ; and 
on the other hand, that Baltimore had been unanimously selected as the 
place for an episcopal see, that being a centre in the centre of Maryland, 
where the greater part of the faithful and of the clergy are to be found, 
and whence the faith has been happily disseminated through the other 
provinces. And finally, they say that, after the celebration of the Mass 
of the Holy Ghost, the assbtance of the Father of lights having been 
implored, the votes of those present, as well as those that were sent 
from a distance, were counted, with the result that the Very Reverend 
John Carroll, the present Superior of those missions, was duly elected 
bishop, having received twenty-four votes, while two other candidates, 
Ignatius Matthews and Henry Pile, received two votes, adding that three 
of the electors were cither unwilling, or neglected, to send in their 
snffrages.>i 

Pope Pius VI confinned the choice of the American clergy, 
and at a general cot^r^:ation of Propaganda Fide, held on Sep- 
tember 14, 1789, the cardinals concurred in Carroll's election. 
A formal decree was then drawn up to this effect, and made 
known to the Pope. On the 17th, Pius VI ordered the Apostolic 
Brief or Bull to be prepared. At the same time, the Sacred Con- 
gregation wrote to Fathers Molyneux, Ashton, Sewall and "the 
other priests having the care of soiils in the United States," an- 
nouncing Rome's acceptance of the election : 

Nothing more acceptable and pleasing could happen to us, than all 
ambition being laid aside, and without being influenced by party spirit, 
you should have nominated; by almost unanimous consent, John Carroll 
as the first Bishop of the new Sec of Baltimore. For, since our Holy 
Father Pius VI was fully aware of the unblemished reputation of Mr. 
Carroll and of the reoiarkable zeal with which for many years he has 
strenuously laboured there for the salvation of souls. His Holiness has 
confirmed by Apostolic Decree the liberty of this first election granted to 
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jon by special farour, and which you have exercised with such rectitude 
and wisdom. Therefore, after the new Prelate shall have been duly 
consecrated, nothiiv more remains than that you vie with one another 
in stretching forth your helping hands for the cultivation of that moat 
flourishing vineyard, and that being admitted to a share of the pastoral 
■olicitude you should labor with tuiitcd forces for care of that flock. 
By this means you will bring to a happy conclusion the wortc so splen- 
didly begun, and in the mystical body which has now received a head, 
will be verified that which was worthy of admiration in the first followers 
of Christ,~one heart and one mind. As we are certain that this will 
be the case, in order that you may fulfil it exactly, we, tc union with yoo, 
implore Almighty God that the choice of your Bishop may correspond 
with your desires and our hopes.'* 

Meanwhile, the third General Chapter of the Atnerican dtrgy 
had convened at Whitemarsh, May 11-18, 1789. Taking advaii> 
tage of Rome's acceptance of their mode of election, the Chapter 
attempted to stabilize a permanent mode of appointing bishops 
in the future. Their resolutions were: 

1. That the clergymen of the United States, living within a convenient 
distance from the residence of the bishop, and vba have been apgravei 
for the administration of the Sacraments during three years preceding 
immediately, ought to concur in the election of the bishop. 

2. That at present none but the Clergy residing in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and the City of New York, are within a convenient distance 
for this purpose. 

3. That the clergymen, as above described, shall be parcelled into 
divisions consisting of six members, each of which shall choose two 



» tbU., Lttttrt, yti. >js, 0. jmm: "X. D. RebirUi JlellMiut lammi AMmt 
Car^ Srwoll aliitqu* prattbjirrii in FotitratU Amirieu Pratiintlii ewam aaimaintm 
gtrtiMnu. 

"Nilul profccto sntioa, alquti jocimdiaj notila mcddcn potent, qnam qand eami 
imUHoBC ponlxbiM, hoUd loo paitium antu mbrepti Dninimi pcne anuaun JsumcB 
CuToU priinum epiiCDsinm Done iitiiu Baltimarenni Ecdcdai dcdfnutii. Qbbb 
cain SadctiuiiDui Dominui Neater Pia* Vt pcrpetnm plou habcnt audoB viri 
pnbiutcin, nc stndium lingukrc, quo uthic din maltumqae animaruiB nlnti incnbnit, 
Tdbia ex ipcdili sntia, primae huiiu elcctiooii tibertatoo, qua laiii nctc la^dntsqaa 

qoam iritor i^vua Aaliates 

tjdem waooa tuxiliarea certatim poTricalia i 

dan, et in partem paitoialii Mllidtudinii admiiai, ad ii 

Tiribna latafatia. Sic coin opni a vobia fx«>>' ioeeptum fdidtate ibiiitvctia, rt in 

nntiGa corpore cni mode caput impoaitun cM, Get, quod in primi* Cliriatl coltoHbaa 

ninri Ilcalt, cor dsihb ct anina nna. Quod qoldcm qantn ceitam habaaiDBa, ton iit 

TO* CKaetc pneitciilii nos quoqae TOlriacam Deiun Optiinura Haiimnn dqmCBbiaBr, 
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etectOTs of a bishop; and the divisioiis ahall be made by- the rectors of 
Port Tobacco, Baltunore, and St. Mary's Church of Philadeli^ia. 

4. That, whenever a proper requisition is made, or a vacancy happens 
by death, the electors shall convene at the usual place of residence of the 
bishop, unless some other place be agreed on, within one month after 
requisition, or notification of the bishop's death; and, bavins made public 
profession of their faith as contained in the Creed of Pius the Fourth, 
shall proceed to give their votes signed with their own hands for some 
clergyman within the diocese; and whoever has two-thirds of the votes 
of all the electors present, shall be the person duly chosen. But if, after 
two scrutinies, no one has two-thirds of all the votes, then the election 
shall be determined by a majority of the votes of all the electors present. 

5. That, if ever it should be thought proper to appoint a coadjutor, 
the ordinary shall convene the electors, and may recommend to them the 
person he judges most proper. The electors shall then proceed to the 
election in the manner above directed; but the bishop shall have a vote 
with them ; and, if it so happen that the election is to be determined by 
a majority of votes, the bishop shall have a castii^ vote, in case of an 
equal division, 

6. That this plan, if approved by a majority of the clergymen, who as 
above mentioned ought to concur in the election of a bishop, be power* 
fully recommended at Rome, to be confirmed by the authority of the 
H. See. 

Ordered, that the above be commtmicated to all the clergymen in the 
three Districts, and that their sentiments thereon be collected by the 
Rev. Ur. Molyneux in the Northern District, by the Rev. Mr. Charles 
Sewall in the Middle District, and by the Rev. Mr, Ignatius Matthews in 
the Southern District; and that the above Rev. gentlemen do make a 
report thereon to the Superior, who shall notify the same to the next 
General Chapter." 

We have a glimpse into Carroll's attitude when the election 
result was made known. Writii^ to Father Plowden shortly 
afterwards, in May, 17S9, he says: "The event was such as 
deprived me of all expectation of rest or pleasure henceforward, 
and fills me with terror with respect to eternity. I am so stunned 
with the issue of this business, that I truly hate the hearing or 
mention of it ; and, therefore, will say only that since my brethren, 
whcMH in this case I consider the interpreters of the Divine Will, 
say I must obey, I will even do it, if by obeying I shall sacrifice 
henceforth every moment of peace and satisfaction." '*, The 
prefect-apostolic knew by bitter experience "that while the office 
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brought no povap or emolument, its cares and anxieties would 
increase day l^ day. But to decline the appointment would 
inevitably have led to the nomination in Europe of some one 
entirely unacquainted with the couatry, and the Catholic clergy 
and laity in it, as well as with their actual position." ". Some 
months later, on October 23, 1789, he wrote to Plowden: 

If I could persuade myself, dear air, to follow your example, in refusing 
peremptorily to submit to the choice of my brethren, I have much reason 
(o think it would be better for our holy reliKion, and certainty to my 
greater ease of mind ; but having previously used all my sincere endeavours 
to divert them from such a choice; I cannot liut acquiesce in it, as it 
was unanimous, excepting one vote. At the same time, my own knowledge 
of myself informs me better than a thousand voices to the contrary that 
I am entirely unfit for a station, tn which I can have no hopes of 
rendering service, liut through His help and continual direction. Who 
has called me to it, when I was doing all in my power to prevent it The 
interest you take in a late event, proves the warmth of your friendship; 
but it proves likewise, how blind and partial friends are liable to be. 
Your c<Midolence would have suited better the situation of my mind; 
every day furnishes me with new reflections, and almost every day pro- 
dnces new events, to alarm my conscience, and excite fresh solicittxk at 
die prospect before me.'* 

The Brief Ex ivac apostolicae appointing John Carroll first 
Bishop of the United States was issued on November 6, 1789, 
and shortly afterwards, on November 14, Antonelli wrote to 
Carroll the following truly admirable letter : 

We caimot sufficiently express in words the extraordinary delight dtat 
we felt when that distinguished c(»ivention of the Clergy assembled tinder 
the call of this Congregation cast an almost unanimous vote for you, 
and designated you to occupy the new See of Baltimore. For, in the 
first place, we entertam the highest hopes that the Christian people, beii^ 
strengthened in the faith by the consolation of having a new Bishop, 
will grow stronger and firmer in the practice of the faith. Then we 
congratulate ourselves, that in the conferring of this additional dignity, 
you have been nominated by the clergy. For, such is the opinion that 
we have already formed of yotir deserts, that we can entertain no doubts 
but that you will fully satisfy the requirements of this new honour and of 
the burdens that it imposes. Our Holy Father Pius VI shared also in 
the joy that we experienced sintx he had formerly appointed you Vicar- 
Apostolic in those States, and he most gladly embraced Ihe opportunity 
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of increasing your difEnity, and, therefore, with the plenitude of Apos- 
tolic antborit; be has declared you to be the new Bishop of Baltimore 
by Apostolic Letters which are herewith transmitted to you. Gmse- 
quently, we congratulate you on this new accession of dignity, and earnestly 
exhort you, that relying upon divine aid, you undertake with promptitude 
of sjHrit the care of the flock intrusted to you. It is a glorious thing 
and a great distinction to be able to ofier to God the first fruits, as it 
were, of that vineyard. Rejoice, therefore, in go great a blessing, as well 
for your own benefit, as for the salvation of others, and the promotion 
of the Catholic faith, which we confidently trust will strike deeper and 
deeper roots as time goes on in the wide extended territories of that new 
world. That you may not be destitute of the faculties which the Apostolic 
See is accustomed to grant to the Bishops of the Indies and of America, 
we enclose to yon the first formula of them which you can make use 
of for those of your Diocese, as you may wisely in the Lord judge to be 
expedient; nevertheless, make use also of the faculties, as Bishop, \riiich 
were formerly granted to you as Vicar-Apostolic If you stand in need 
of any other whatsoever, refer the whole matter to me carefully, and 
whatever is required for the spiritual benefit of your people I shall not 
refuse. As soon as possible, make a personal visitation of all the Prov- 
inces and the districts inhabited by Catholics, correct evil custtxns, put 
an end to abuses, exhort the missionaries to be energetic in the perform- 
ance of their duties, suffer no one to undertake the care of souls and 
administer the Sacraments without your permission. H you be short- 
handed for Priests see to tt, as to what country it is best to invite 
recruits from but take care lest quarrels and dissensions may arise from 
the diversity of character and disposition which generally exists amongst 
the natives of different coimtries. For which reason, principally, we do 
not permit Italian priests to go thither; and besides, they very rarely 
speak English. Impose not lightly hands on any matt: but enlist amongst 
the Clergy only such as have given proof of piety and teaming in the 
Seminary. For the rest, may God preserve you long for the benefit and 
increase of that Church.'^ 

The Ex hoc apostolicae is the first, and therefore the most 
venerable, of all papal documents which have been sent by the 
Holy See to the church in America." Shea calls it the crownii^ 
act in the development of Church organization in this country. 
A comparison of this Brief with similar documents both in the 
Jus Pontificium and in the Bullarium Romanum shows that it is 
a distinct original composition. The initial protocol might indeed 

" Frtptgania ArcUvn, LHtirt, vol. iSJ. f> 66t; cf. Fith-Dtvitt, pp. So-ja. 

■* It will be fenail in tbe Jul PmMfeitim it Pntagaitia FUt <De Uaitinii), 
to), i*, pp. M4'S4l^ 1^> oriiinal ii ia tbe BtUimert Calhtdral Arekivts, aad a ten 
will b* (onod (ia U>r<(lal'* handi) in Ibc Lfttn^Beeki, vd. L 
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be the preface to any kind of a papal document, but it is evident 
that the Holy See recognized the historic moment which had come 
in Catholic American affairs at the time of John Carroll's election. 
The lai^iuage is lofty, spiritual, commanding ; and the disturbing 
elements that had appeared in the American Church are undoubt- 
edly in mind. Every difficulty that had arisen in the relationship 
of Church and State in the United States, is boldly discussed, 
and no room is left for suspicion of any kind. 

PopK Pius VI 

Ad Fttluram Rei Metnoriam 

When from the eminence of our apostolical station, we bend our atten- 
tion to the diFFerent regions of the earth, in order to fulfil, to the Utmost 
extent of our power, the duty which our Lord has imposed Upon our 
unworthiness of ruling and feeding his flock; our care and solicitude are 
particularly engaged that the faithful of Christ, who, dispersed through 
various provinces, are united with us by Catholic conunnnion, may be 
governed by their proper pastors, and diligently instructed by tbem in 
the discipline of evangelical life and doctrine. For it is our principle 
that they who, relying on the divine assistance, have re^ilatcd their lives 
and maimers agreeably to the precepts of Christian wisdom, ought so to 
command their own passions as to promote by the pursuit of jtutice their 
own and their neighbor's spiritual advantage; and that they who have 
received from their bishops, and by checking the intemperance of self- 
wisdran, have steadily adhered to the heavenly doctrine delivered b; 
Christ to the Catholic Church, should not be carried away by every 
wind of doctrine, but, grounded on the authority of divine revelation, 
shotild reject the new and varying doctrines of men whkfa endanger the 
tranquillity of government, and rest in the unchangeable faith of the 
Catholic Church. For in the present d^eneracy of corrupt mamiers into 
which human nature, ever resisting the sweet yoke of Christ, is hurried, 
and in the pride of talents and knowledge which disdains to submit the 
opinions and dreams of men to the evangelical truth delivered by Jesus 
Christ, support must be given by the heavenly authority which is entrusted 
to the Catholic Church, as to a steady pillar and solid fotrndation which 
■hall never fail ; that from her voice and instructions mankind may Icam 
the objects of their faith and the rules of their conduct, not only for 
the obtaining of eternal salvation, but also for the regulation of this life 
and tlte maintaining of concord in the society of this earthly city. Now, 
this charge of teaching and ruling first given to the apostles, and espedally 
to St Peter, the Prbce of the Apostles, on whom alone the Church 
is built, and to whom our Lord and Redeemer entrusted the feeding of 
his lambs and of his sheep, has been derived in due order of succession 
to Bishops, and especially to the Roman PmttiEFs, successors to St Peter 
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and hdrs of hit power and dignity, that tbereby tt might be made evident 
that the gatet of bell can never prevail against the Ontrch, and that the 
divine fonnder of it will ever assist it to the consummation of ages; so 
that neitiier in the depravitr of morals nor in the fluctuation of novel 
opinions, the episcopal succession shall ever fail or the bark of Peter 
be sunk. Wherefore, it having reached our ears that in the flourishii^ 
commonwealth of the Thirteen American States many faithfnl Christians 
united in communion with the chair of Peter, in which the centre of 
Catholic unity is fixed, and governed in their spiritual concerns by their 
own priests having care of souts, earnestly desire that a Bishop may be 
appointed over them to exercise the functions of episcopal order; to feed 
them more largely with the food of salutary doctrine, and to guard more 
carefully that portion of the Catholic flock: 

We willingly embraced this opportunity which the grace of Almighty 
God has afforded m to provide those distant regions with the comfort 
and ministry of a Catholic Bishop. And that this might be effected more 
successfully, and according to the rules of the sacred canons. We com- 
misst<Hied our venerable Brethren the Cardinals of the holy Roman 
Church, directors of the Congregation "de propaganda fide," to manage 
this business with the greatest care, and to make a report to us. It was 
therefore appointed by their decree, approved by ns, and published the 
twelfth day of July of the last year, that the priests who lawfully 
exercise the sacred ministry and have care of sonls in the United States 
of America, titould be empowered to advise together and to determine, 
first, in what town the episcopal see ought to be erected, and next, who of 
the aforesaid in'iests appeared the most worthy and proper to be pro- 
moted to this important charge, whom We, for the first time only and 
by special grace permitted the said priests to elect and to present to this 
apostolic Sec In obedience to this decree the aforesaid iirieats exercising 
the care of souls in the United States of Atnerica, imanimoiisly agreed 
that a bishop with ordinary jurisdiction, ought to be established in the 
town of Baltimore, because this town situate in Maryland, which province 
the greater part of the priests and of the faithful inhabit, a^wared the 
most ccmveniently placed for intercourse with the other States, and 
because from this province Catholic religion and faith had been propa- 
gated into the others. And at the time appointed for the election, they 
being assembled together, the sacrifice of Holy Uass, being celebrated, 
and the grace and assistance of the Holy Ghost being implored, the votes 
of all present were taken, and of twenty-six priests who were assembled 
twenty-four gave their votes for our beloved son, John Carroll, whom 
they judged the most proper to support the burden of episcopacy, and 
sent an anthentic instrument of the whole transaction to the aforesaid 
Congregation of Cardinals. Now all things being materially weighed and 
considered in this Congregation, it was easily agreed that the interests 
and increase of Catholic religion would be greatly promoted if an epis- 
copal see were erected at Baltimore, and the said John Carroll were 
appointed the Bishop of it. We, therefore, to whom this opinion has 
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been reported by our beloved son, Cu-duial Antonelli, Prefect of the said 
Congregation, havii^ nothing more at heart than to ensure success to 
whatever tends to the propagation of true religion, and to the honor 
and increase of the Catholic Chtirch, by the plenitude of our apostolical 
power, and by the tenor of these presents, do establish and erect the 
aforesaid town of Baltimore into an episcopal see forever, for one 
Bishop to be chosen by us in all future vacancies ; and We, therefore, by 
the apostolical authority aforesaid, do allow, grant and permit to the 
Bishop of the said city and to his successors in all future tiroes, to 
exercise episcopal power and jurisdiction, and every other episcopal func- 
ticm which Bishops constituted in other places are empowered to hold 
and enjoy in their respective churches, cities and dioceses, by right, cus- 
tom, or by other means, by general privileges, graces, indults and apos- 
tolical dispensations, together with all pre-eminences, h(»ors, inummities, 
graces and favours, which other Ca^edral Churches, by right or custom, 
or in any other sort, have, bold and enjoy. We moreover decree and 
declare the said Episcopal see thus erected to be subject or suffragan to 
no Metropolitan right or jurisdiction, but to be forever subject, imme- 
diately to us and to our successors the Ronuw Pontiffs, and to this Apos- 
tolical See. And, till another opportunity shall be presented to us of 
establishing other Catholic Bishops in the United States of America, and 
till other dispositions shall be tnade by this Apostolical See, We declare, 
by our apostolical authority, al! the faithful of Christ, living in Catholic 
communion, ecclesiastics as well as seculars, and all the clergy and people 
dwelling in the aforesaid United States of America, though hitherto Uiey 
may have been subject to other Bishops of other dioceses, to be hence- 
forth subject to the Bishop of Baltimore in all future titnes; And whereas 
by special grant, and for this time only, we have allowed the priests 
exercising the care of souls in the United States of America, to elect a 
person to be ai^inted Bishop by us, and almost all their votes have been 
given to our beloved Son, John Carroll, Priest ; We being otherwise certi- 
fied of his faith, prudence, piety and zeal, forasmuch as by our mandate 
he hath during the late years directed the spiritual government of souls, 
do therefore by the plenitude of our authority, dclare, create, appoint and 
constitute the said Ji^tn Carroll, Bishop of and Pastor of the said Church 
of Baltimore, granting to him the faculty of receiving the rite of conse- 
cration from any Catholic bishop holding communion with the apostoliod 
see, assisted by two ecclesiastics, vested with some dignity, in case that 
two bishops cannot be had, first having taken the usual oath according 
to the Roman Pontifical. 

And we commission the said Bishop elect to erect a church in the said 
city of Baltimore, in form of a Cathedral Church, inasmuch as the 
times and circumstances may allow, to constitute a body of clergy deputed 
to divine worship, and to the service of the said church, and moreover 
to establish an episcopal seminary, either in the same city or elsewhere, 
as he shall judge most expedient, to administer ecclesiastical incomes, 
and to execute all other things which he shall think in the Lord to be 
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CKpedient for the increase of Catholic faith and the augmentation of the 
worship and splendour of the newly erected church. We moreover enjoin 
the said Bishop to obey the injunctions of our venerable brethren, the 
Cardinals Directors of the Sacred Congregation "de propaganda fide," 
to transmit to them at prefer times a relation of his visitation of his 
church, and to inform diem of all things which he shall judge to be 
useful to the spiritual good and salvation of the flock trusted to his 
charge. We therefore decree that these our letters are and ever shall 
be firm, valid, and efficacious, and shall obtain their full and entire effect 
and be observed inviolable by all persons whom it now doth or hereafter 
may concern; and that (dl judges ordinary and delegated, even auditors 
of causes of the sacred apostolical palace, and Cardinals of the Holy 
Roman Church, must thns judge and define, depriving all and each of 
them of all power and authority to judge or interpret in any other 
manner, and declaring all to be null and void, if any one by any authority 
should presume, either knowingly or unlmowingly, to attempt anything 
contrary thereunto. Notwithstanding all apostolical, general, or special 
constitutions and ordinations, published in universal, provincial and synod- 
ical councils, and all things contrary whatsoever. 

Given at Rome at St. Mary Uajor, under the Fisherman's Ring, the 
6th day of November, 1789, and in the fifteenth year of our Pontificate.'* 

That there was no hesitancy on the part of the Roman autho- 
rities in selecting Dr. Carroll for this important post is evident 
from Thorpe's letters for 1789, as well as from the letters sent 
by Charles Plowden to his American friend. Plowden was so 
sure of Carroll's selection that he wrote on Fehurary 3, 1789, 
his surprise that Carroll had not been already consecrated.*" 
There are several references in Thorpe's letter to a promise made 
by Carroll to send or to brii^ some Virginia tobacco to Cardinal 
Borromeo, and when Cardinal Borgia heard of its arrival, he 
laid claim to a portion of the package." The place of his conse- 
cration was in doubt, Plowden wrote on November i, 1789, 
that since the See of Havana was vacant, he hoped it would be 
an additional motive for Carroll's acceptance of Mr. Welds's invi- 
tation to be consecrated in England.** Cardinal Antonelli ex- 
pressed a preference for Quebec, but left Carroll free to choose, 
and when the bishop-elect announced to Thorpe that he would 
go to England, Antonelli asked the reason, since Quebec was 

■■ TntuUtion >■ giita by Shka, of. cil,, vol. ii, pp. 317-343- 
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nmdi Dearer, Thorpe explained that Dr. CarroU had many friends 
in England, and that he could better provide for tite services in 
the cathedral at Baltimore by purchases made in England ; more- 
over, Thorpe wisely added, that since America needed priests 
badly, Carroll's presence in England would enable him to make 
his choice of volunteers personally. Apart from his "imwary 
promise" to Mr. Weld, there is no other reason given in his cor- 
respondence for the choice of Er^rland. No doubt his unfortunate 
experience in Montreal and Quebec at the hands of the eccled- 
astical authorities there, in 1776, was still fresh in his mind ; and a 
further reason may have been his unwillingness to meet the Bishop 
of Quebec at a time when the frontiers of their respective juris- 
dictions were under discussion before the Holy See. We have 
no means of knowing what occupied his attention, apart from 
diocesan duties between his election and his dq>arture in July. 
1790. One very important fact in the history of the Catholic 
Church in this country occurred, however, at this time — the Ad- 
dress of the Catholics to President George Wa5hii^;ton. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE ADDRESS FROM THE ROMAN CATHOLICS TO 
WASHINGTON 

(1790) 

In an appendix to the twelfth volume of his edition of the 
Writii^s of George Washington, Jared Sparks has entered into 
the religious opinions of the first President of the United States. 
Sparks is decidedly an untrustworthy historian, but the testimonies 
he fias collected prove beyond doubt that Washii^ton always 
expressed the sincere wish that amity and concord on religious 
questions should prevail in the national life. It is in the light of 
this principle that Washington's replies to the various addresses, 
presented to him after his election by the religious bodies of the 
country, should be viewed. He received these congratulatory 
addresses from nearly every denomination in the United States. 
They are all written in the same vein. They compliment his 
character for justice and truth. They express deep gratitude for 
his bng and eminent public services to the nation. In his replies, 
it would have been impolitic to employ language "indicating a 
decided preference for the peculiar tenets or forms of any partic- 
ular church. He took a wiser course ; the only one, indeed, which 
with propriety could be taken. He approved the general objects, 
and commended the zeal, of all religious congr^;ations and soci- 
eties by which he was addressed, spoke of their beneficial effects 
in promoting the welfare of mai^nd, declared his cordial wishes 
for their success, and often concluded with his prayers for the 
future happiness of the individuals belonging to them, both in 
this world and in the world to come." ^ 

In his Farewell Address to the people of the United States 
(September 17, 1796) Washington restated the old philo8(q>hic 
maxim that "of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 

> Smiii, »t. eft., int. -vii, pp. 4i»-4ii. 
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political prosperity, Religion and Morality are indispensable 
supports ;" and in every reply he emphasized this fact. He lost 
no opportunity of reiterating the necessity of religious freedom, 
if the Republic was to endure. Some of these replies are worthy 
of notice for the sake of comparison with his reply to the Amer- 
ican Catholics. To the bishops, clergy and laity of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, he wrote (August 19, 1789) : "On this occa- 
sion it would ill-become me to conceal the joy I have felt in per- 
ceivit^ the fraternal affection which appears to increase every 
day amoi^ the friends of genuine religion. It affords edifying 
prospects, indeed, to see Christians of different denominations 
dwell together in more charity, and conduct themselves in respect 
to each other with a more Christian-like spirit, than ever they 
have done in any former age or in any other nation." * To the 
Quakers, he replied (October, 1789) : "The liber^ enjoyed by 
the people of the States, of worshiping Almighty God agreeably to 
their cMisciences, is not only among the choicest of their blessings, 
but also of their rights." ' In January, 1793, he wrote to a non- 
Catholic congr^ation of Baltimore : "We have abundant reason 
to rejoice that in this land the light of truth and reason has 
triumphed over the powers of bigotry and superstition, and that 
every person may here worship God according to the dictates of 
his own heart. In this enlightened age, and in this land of equal 
liberty, it is our boast that a man's religious tenets will not forfeit 
the protection of the laws, nor deprive him of the right of attain- 
ing and holding the highest offices that are known in the United 
States." * 

There is a pompous tone, it is true, about these statements, and 
had he simply repeated their tenor to the American Catholics, his 
reply would have little value in the Catholic history of the young 
Repubhc. But he sounds another note to the Catholics. The 
tetter is presumably to them ; but he is speakdi^, and perhaps with 
design, to the great non-Catholic population of the nation. 

The Address of the Catholics was signed by John Carri^,' in 
behalf of the Roman Catholic clergy ; and by Charles Carroll of 

■ im., pp. t63-i6j. 
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CarroUton; Daniel Carroll, the brother of the newly-elected 
bi^op; Dominick Lynch, the leading Catholic of New York 
City; and Thomas Fitzsimons, the leading Catholic of the day in 
Philadelphia; these four gentlemen signed the Address in behalf 
of the Roman Catholic laity. The Address is as follows : 

We have been long impatient to testify our joy, and unbounded con- 
fidence on your being called, by an Unanimous Vote, to the first station 
of a country, in which that unanimity could not have been obtained, 
without the previous merit of unexampled services, of eminent wisdom, 
and unblemished virtue. Our congratulations have not reached you 
sooner, because our scattered situation prevented our communication, and 
the collecting of those sentiments, which warmed every breath. But the 
delay has furnished us with the opportunity, not merely of presaging 
the happiness to be expected under your Administration, but of bearing 
testimony to that which we experience already. It is your peculiar talent, 
in war and in peace, to afford security to those who commit their protec- 
tion into your hands. In war you shield them frc«n the ravages of armed 
hostility; in peace, yon establish public tranquillity, by the justice and 
moderation, not less than by the vigour, of your government. By example, 
as well as by vigilance, yon extend the influence of lawi on the manners 
of our fellow-citizens. You encoorage respect for religion ; and inculcate, 
by words and acticms, that principle, on which the welfare of nations 
so much depends, that a superintending providence governs the events 
of the works, and watches over the conduct of men. Your exalted 
maxims, and tuiwearied attention to the moral and physical improvement 
of our country, have produced already the happiest eff<^s. Under your 
administration^ America is animated with zeal for the attainment and 
encouragement of useful literature. She improves her agricultiu'e; ex- 
tends her commerce ; and acquires with foreign nations a dignity 
unknown to her before. From these events, in which none can feel a 
warmer interest than otu'sclves, we derive additianal pleastnre, by recol- 
lecting that you. Sir, have been the principal instnunent to effect so rapid 
a change in our political situation. This prospect of national prosperity 
is peculiarly pleasing to us, on another account; because, ^ilst our 
country preserves her freedom and independence, we shall have a well 
founded title to claim from her justice, the equal rights of dtizenshij), 
as the price of our blood spilt tmder your eyes, and of our common exer- 
tions for her defence, under your attspicious conduct— rights rendered 
more dear to us by the remembrance of former hardships. When we 
pray for the preservation of them, where they have been granted — and 
expect the full extension of them from the justice of those States, iriiich 
still restrict them: when we solicit the protection of Heaven over our 
common country, we neither wnit, nor can otnit recommending your preser- 
vation to the singular care of Divine Providence; because we conceive 
that no human means are so available to promote the welfare of the United 
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Statu, as the prolongatirai of your health and life, in which are tndnded 
tbe energy of your example, the wisdom of your counsels, and the per- 
snasive eloquence of your virtues. 



Washington's answer to the Roman Catholics of the United 
States of America, dated March 12, 1790, is as follows: 

GentUmtn, 

While I now receive, with much satisfaction, your congratulations on 
my being called, by a unanimous Vote, to the first statitMi in my Country— 
I cannot but duly notice your politeness in offering an ^wlogy for the 
unavoidable delay. As that delay has given yon an opportunity of realis- 
ing, instead of anticipating, the benefits of the general Government— yon 
will do me the justice to believe, that your testimony of the increase 
of the public prosperity, enhances the pleasure, which I should otherwise 
have experienced from your affectionate Address. 

I feel that my conduct, in war and in peace, has met with more general 
approbatitHi, than could have reasonahly been expected; and I find myself 
disposed to consider, that fortunate circtnnstances, in a great degree 
resultii^ from the able support, and extraordinary candonr, of my 
fellow-citizens of all dencaninatitHis. 

The prospect of National prosperity now before us, is truly animating; 
and ought to excite the exertions, of all good men, to establish and 
secure the happiness of their Country, in the permanent duration of its 
freedom and independence. America, under the smiles of Divine Provi- 
dence — the protection of a good Government — and the cultivation of Man- 
ners, Morals, and Piety — cannot fail of attaining, an uncommon degree of 
Eminence, in Literature, Commerce, ^riculture. Improvements at home, 
and Respectability abroad. 

As Mankind becomes more liberal, they will be more apt to allow, 
that all those who conduct themselves worthy members of the Community, 
are equally entitled to the protection of Civil Government. I hope ever 
to see America among the foremost Nations in examples of Justice and 
Liberality. And I presume that your fellow-ciliEens will not forget the 
patriotic part, which you took in the accomplishment of their Revolution, 
and tbe establishment of their Government — or the important assistance, 
which they recdved from a Nation, in which the Roman Catholic Faith 
is professed 

I thank you, Gentlemen, for your kind concern for me. While my Life 
and Health shall contintie, m whatever situation I may be, it shall be 
my constant endeavor to justify the favourable sentiments which you are 
pleased to express of my conduct. And may the Members of your Society 
in America, animated al<»ie by the pure spirit of Christianity, and still 
conducting themselves, as the futhful subjects of our free Goveroment, 
enjoy every temporal, and spirittul felidty. 
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The original aq>y of this precious document was in the Catfw- 
drai Archives at Baltimore until 1865, when it was loaned to 
John Gilmary Shea on December 19, of that year. Shea returned 
it to Baltimore on Sq)tember 7, 1866. In 1908, it was discovered 
that the letter was missing and from that time till the present, 
diligent search has failed to reveal this valuable page in American 
Catholic history. There is no doubt that John Carroll took a copy 
of die Address and Washington's original answer to England 
with him in 1790, for it was published in London by J. P. Cogh- 
lan, in 1790, with the following preface: 

The foltowii^: Address from the Roman Catholics, iriiich was copied 
from the Americaii News papers— whilst it breatbei fidditj to the Statet 
which protect tbem, asserts, with decency, the common-rig^ti of man- 
kind; and the answer of the President truly merits that esteem, which hit 
hlwral sentiments, mild administration, and prudent justice have obtuned 
him. ... Is this not a lesson? Britons remain intolerant and inexorable 
to tlie claims of sound policy and of nature. Ties of Idndred and friends — 
whose sacred aspiration— alas, to homikal LtBEary, suffers the fettering 
sanguinary edicts still to blacken her golden eras — exile some of her 
most valuable subjects, and divide their interests, or force their religious 
compliance to disguise and debase principles, which, if suffered to practise, 
would constitute and confirm the most lasting affection to their Prince 
and the country which gives them birth. Is it true policy, that the 
Roman Catholics should become voluntary exiles for the free practice 
of their faith— to educate their children— to study for their ministry— or 
retire to their sacred Cloister? — and this only to serve God in thir own 
way — not a different God, but adored equally by all I Whilst it is an 
acknowledged fact, there are laws snfhdent to make men, good citiient 
and good subjects — where is the boasted liberty which suffers not a dis- 
posal of ourselves, but aims so effectually to shackle and annihilate the 
soul from God. Britons, view and blush I 

Washington's reply has brought joy to the hearts of all Amer- 
ican Catholics siiKC that time ; but it was e^>ecially to the Catho- 
lics of 1790 that the encomium of the first President meant mtich 
in the way of patience and encouragement. A writer signing him- 
self "Liberal," published at the time an attack on the extension of 
religious liberty to Catholics, in the Gasette of the United States. 
Bishop-elect Carroll promptly took up the challet^e, and replied 
in June, 17S9, in the same publication. He accused "Liberal" of 
an attempt to revive an odious system of religious intoleranoe. 
The world was weary with the bigotry of such men. "Liberal" 
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was among those who thought it consistent with ju^ce to exclude 
Catholics from public honours and enwluments on account of 
their faith. "H such be 'Liberal's' views, in vain then have 
Americans associated themselves into one great national union, 
under the express condition of not being shackled by religious 
tests, and under a firm persuasion that they were to retain, when 
associated, every natural right not expressly surrendered. It is 
not pretended that they who are the objects of an intended 
exclusion from certain offices of honour and advantage, have for- 
feited by any act of treason against the United States, the cc«n- 
mon rights of nature, or the stipulated rights of the political 
society of which they form a part? This the author has not pre- 
sumed to assert. Their blood flowed as freely (in proportion to 
their numbers) to cement the fabric of independence, as that of 
any of their felbw-citizens. They concurred with perhaps 
greater unanimity than any other body of men; in recommending 
and promoting that government from whose influence America 
anticipates all the blessings of justice, peace, plenty, good order, 
and civil and religious liberty. What character shall we then give 
to a system of politics, calculated for the express purpose of 
divesting of rights legally acquired those citizens who are not only 
unoffending, but whose conduct has been highly meritorious? I 
am anxious to guard against the impression intended by such 
insinuations; not merely for the sake of any one profession, but 
from an earnest r^ard to preserve inviolate forever in our new 
empire the great principle of religious fredom. The constitutions 
of some of the States continue still to entrench on the sacred 
r^hts of conscience, and men who have bled and opened their 
purses as freely, in the cause of liberty and independence, as any 
other citizen, are most unjustly excluded from the advantages 
which they contribtited to establish. But if bigotry and narrow 
prejudices have hitherto prevented the cure of these evils, be it 
the duty of every lover of peace and justice to extend them no 
further." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

CARROLL'S CONSECRATION 

(August 15, i;^) 

It is not certain when Antonelli's letter of November 14, 1789, 
which probably accompanied the Brief Ex hac aposloHcae of 
November 6, 1789, reached Carroll's hands; nor are we sure of 
the channel through which these documents came. France was in 
disorder at the time, though the Revolution had not reached such a 
stage that couriers might not pass through the country. The Brief 
had not arrived by February 6, 1790, when Carroll wrote to 
Antonelli, explaining that his long delay in replying to the Cardi- 
nal-Prefect's letter of June 11, 1789, was due to the fact that 
although elected by his fellow-priests to the office of bishop, he 
did not wish to write anything which might influence the Holy 
Father or the Sacred Con^^ation in confirming his election. 
"Rather did I spend the time in prayer," he writes, "that the 
whole affair would be reconsidered by Rome and that another, 
much more worthy than myself be elected to the episcopate." * 
During the delay, however, he had heard through private com- 
munications that his election was concurred in by the Holy See and 
that the pontifical Brief was on its way. "My only consolation is 
that, not by my own will, but in spite of my expectation, this 
portion of labour and solicitude has fallen to me; so that, if it has 
come about by the wish of Divine Providence, He, as I truly 
hope, will aid me. Who has destined me for such a heavy 
burden."? There is little in his letter of March 16, 1790, to 
Plowden, that helps us to ascertain the date in question, except 
the statement that he had heard from Father Thorpe — "from its 
contents and . . . purport ... I dread the arrival of the packet 
of January . . ." The probable date is April, as we learn from 
the following letter of Thomas Weld to Bishop Walmesley: 
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I am obliged to your Lordddy tot your Ian load letter, was glxA to 
find by It yon wu well and than [tie] we would have the pleuure of your 
tmnpany. I have now a great favor to beg of yr. Lordihip. You tmtst 
know that the Revd. Hr. Carroll in Maryland ha« lately been appointed 
Bishop of Baltimore by the Pope, he only received his bulls in April last, 
by which he is appointed Bishop, to fix his see where he thinks most 
proper and get himself Consecrated where he finds it most Convenient 
He is now Coming to England for that purpose, and as he Is an ac- 
quaintance of mine and a great friend of Ur. Plowdeni I invited him to 
my bouse to be Consecrated in my Chapd if yr. Lordship and Ur. 
Sbarrock have no Objection to perform the Ceremony. 

I should be glad to have the favom- of an answer & if yr. Lordship 
ha* no objection if you could come here a week or two sooner than 
what yon mentioa if would be the more agreeable for I expect Ur. Carroll 
may be here in a fort-night or three wedcs, and I apprehend be will be 
in a hurry to retura I think if this meets with yr. Lordship's approba- 
tion the less it is spdcen off the better, the more private it can be done the 
better. I suppose yr. Lordship has seen Ur. Throckmorton's publicatioa 
on the elections of Bishops you see what things are come to, and vtai 
tbey will come to and where our afflictions will end the Lord only knows. 

Ur>. Weld and all here miite in compts. to jr. Lordship, I remain with 
the gtest r^ard yr. obdt. htmiblc servt* 

This would indicate that the bishop-elect had written at once 
to his friend at Ltilworth Castle, to whom he had given the promise 
that he wottld come to the home of the Weld family for oonse- 
cratioit. 

One of his last letters before leaving America was a declarati<ni 
regarding the administration of the ex-Jesuit proper^. In the 
Ex hoc apostolicae the words "to administer ecclesiastical incomes, 
etc.", were a mere formula of ofiice. But some of his fellow 
priests, particularly Ashton, the Procurator, took alarm ; and in 
order to allay any misgivings, Carroll wrote out a declaration 
on May 26, 1790, va the effect that he did not consider himself 
empowered in any way to interfere in the management of the 
old Jesuit estates.* 

liie exact date of Carroll's departure from Baltimore is not 
known. Shea says that he sailed for England early in the sum- 
mer of 1790. (The date is probably June 9, 1790.) Dr. Carroll's 



* ante* Diectm* ArtUviM, printed in tba CalhcUe Hijtttictl Rnitw, voL i, 
pp. *so-JSi. 

• Cf. BvoHu, af. at., DMoaenU, toL 1, put il, p. tp*. 
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dioice of England as the place of his consecration was due to 
several causes, but chief among tbem was his promise to the 
Welds, whom he had last seen itt 1774, that if the episcopate 
should be bestowed upon him, he would return to their home for 
consecration. Archbishop Troy wrote on January 25, 1790, invit- 
ing Carroll to come to Dublin, but this letter reached him after be 
had written to Mr. Weld acceptii^; his hospitali^. On July 33, 
the day after his arrival in London, Dr. Carroll despatched a letter 
to the Metropolitan of Dublin, explaining the reason for his 
choice of Lulworth : "When the subject of an American Bishopric 
was first started, I received so pressing an invitation from a most 
re^>ectable Catholic gentleman in England, that I umvarily 
promised to be consecrated in his chapel, if the appointment 
should fall to my lot. Had it been otherwise I should have hesi- 
tated between Ireland, the land of my forefathers, and Canada, 
though, on the whole, I flatter myself that my going to England 
may be attended with some advantages to the cause of religion 
within my extensive diocese." * 

The presence of his former JJigt colleague and his faithful 
friend, Father Charles Plowden, then the chaplain to the Welds 
at Lulworth, had its potent influence upon his choice. Writing 
to Plowden on May 8, 1789, he says: "I cannot sufficiently ac- 
knowledge the most obliging and honorable testimony of Mr, 
Weld's r^ard : you will be pleased to express with all that warmth 
whkh you can communicate to your expressions, my deep sense 
of his generous politeness. My inclination certainly leads me to 
accept of an offer not only so flattering, but which will afford me 
an oi^rtunity of seeing some of those friends whom I shall 
ever honor and love. But I cannot yet determine what I shall da 
I still flatter myself that Divine Providence will provide some 
worthier subject to be its instnunent in founding a church in 
America."' 

At any rate, be was on the high seas in July, 1790, and had 
as a companion during his voyage over and back. Dr. Madison, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Virginia, who was hlcewise 
making the voyage to be consecrated bishop of his own Church, 
While at sea Father Carroll b^an a letter to Cardinal Antonelli. 
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This letter, finished in London on July 30, 1790, is the first that 
he signed as bishop-elect. When the letter of His Eminence of 
November 14, 1789, was first handed to him, although it con- 
tained nothing more than what he had been told to expect, he could 
not but feel deeply moved. When he considered the dignity 
which had been conferred upon htm, he says in his reply, he felt 
how far short he fell of the sanctity of the episcopal character, 
and his cmir^;e gave way. The hopes placed upon him by the 
Cardinal-Prefect and by the Sacred Congr^ation were so great 
that he saw no way of fulfilling them. Certainly the benevolence 
of the Congregation would strengthen his determination to per- 
form as well as possible the work which lay ahead. He then 
spoke of the collq^ project under way at home and of the 
lack of priests, and told the Cardinal-Prefect that he expected 
to spend at least a month in England. He arrived in London on 
July 22, 1790, and the first news he heard was that the ren^ade 
Poterie had sent to the Sacred Congr^ation his Resurr€CtioH of 
Laurent Ricci, a book filled with accusations against Carroll and 
his clergy. Unfortunately, be had not foreseen this, and had left 
behind him in America the documents nerassary for a defence of 
his action in La Poterie's case. When he returned he would send 
cc^ies of these documents, and he hoped that they would relieve 
Antonelli of any doubt in the matter,' 

This letter had not reached Rome by Ai^^ust 14, 1790, for 
there is no mention of it in Antonelli's letter of that date to 
Carroll. The Cardinal-Prefect expressed the great pleasure felt 
by the Holy See and by the Sacred Congr^atkHi over Carroll's 
acceptance of the bishopric, and especially so, because in do way 
did Carroll try to bring it about. The new bishop was informed 



■ Prcfagamip Aniivt. ScrOtKrt r^trUt, Amtriet, Ctt*raU, ni. t, t. »o— "Hua 
•cribo In ipaa uTicatlcsiie remu ADflUni. nt id ca, mnt finitimij BdcU pnnriiiclU 
dumcterl (pUcoiwl! luiciiikr. Poat imiB* dndtir msuii is Enrop* tDonm, rormi 
BH nui eonuBittam ..." No dmihti llw refernm to Bdcimn lictil&ci hU altematiTa, 
In caac any diffieuhr riKnild ariae na the onoaacntlaa of an American Catholk 
Bijliop In EniUad. Am It IDracd out, all wbo participalnl in hi* eonaecratiMi adviaed 
tkc vtnMMt prlTac)'. On Jnlr js, tj^e, he added a poMaeript to tUa letter — "Ante 
oetc diea buc tuto appuUiu. ..." Plowdcn bad written oo Itar ji, 1790, adrWoa 
Urn to borrow two PonHfiealia before naddtii Lnlwortb (Baltinert Cathtdral Arekivtt, 
Caae 6-Hs). la (hi* uue letter Plowden njt: "Mr. Weld dtairta that roa will 
not pttt jronraelf to the oipetiw of a pcctoial ereaa, a* he ha* one to pnaent to ran, 
which ha bopea joa will accept and like. It ia ridt, caiana, and raifatlabla, fta inufa 
Iha property of Oa laat Abbot of CiiAtattt." 
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that Poterie's letter and pamphlet had reached them, and that 
the Sacred Congregation considered the Bo^rn priest's charges 
unfounded. To prevent similar attacks, namely, that Carroll was 
secretly working for the restoration of the Society of Jesus in 
the United States and that he preferred ex-Jesuits to others in 
the missions, Antonelli advised him to employ others than for- 
mer members of the Society. He refers to the disordered condi- 
tion of France and hints that many priests might be found there 
wiUii^ to go to the States.* 

Father John Carroll's consecration as Bishop of Baltimore, 
and, therefore, as Father of the American Hierarchy, took place 
in the Qiapel of Lulworth Castle, on August 15, 1790.* The 
consecrating prelate was Bishop Charles Walmesley, O.S.B., 
V.A., of the Western District.** Three other priests were pres- 
ent: Father Charles Plowden and James Porter, who acted as 
Assistant Priests to Bishop Walmesley, and Father Forrester, 
who signs himself Missionary Apostolic, and who was chaplain 
at Wardour Castle.** During the consecration young Thomas 
Weld, then seventeen, and but recently married, the son of 
Bishop Carrotl's host, held the Missal over his shoulders.** The 
ceremony of consecration was carried out with all the elegance of 
the ritual. Mr, Weld spared no expense to render the occasion 
a memorable one for the first American bishop. The official 
certificate of Dr. Carroll's consecration, now preserved in St. 
Mary's Seminary, Baltimore, is as follows : 



ihut, LMtrt, voL ni, f. ut (cf- Huasis, l.e., p. 6B9, lot 
anollwr venlcn of thii lettor) — "Electia Amplitudinii Ttuc id cpiKopatum B>[li- 
Bonuen n maili ■ g-~«<..fa~. Domino Noatro ct ■ Sun hic ConcnsitioDc prolaO 

«M, qood Tidcnam M IiiiJim II dicnitBton hod Bodo dob eipcdiue «cd imo pn 

Tiribtia cttrUM ut alter ftd qrijcopole iitud munni doignaretar.*' 

■ Cf. C M. AnTOiiT, IniHvrl* Cutlf: ilM hulery «' nunurifj in the C^lwlic 
HiitorictI Rnitm, Tol. 1, pp. '43->57. Tbc wiiler of tbu artide (carched all tlw 
cxlMlnc tic* of tlw London newapapen from Augnat to Dccanber, 1790, to find Kunc 
TifercflE* to BiAop Carroll'a coaaecntloc; but la vain. Alu contcmporarr file! 
of the BoMon and New Yod Dewipapen were learcludi with tbe lamc mult. 

■> Blthop WalmolcT anlTed at Lnlwoitli on Antnit ), 1790! Flowdec to Carridl, 
Awmt 6, i7»o IBalHmm CtktJrat Ankivit, Cue 6-lfS). 

" Ouvu, ColUetimu SJ., pp. jotf-joS, haa an intereatlos aketch of thii cleriTBaii. 

" After the death of hit wife in 181s, Thomai Weld atodled for the priecthood 
■Bd iru ordained la iSti, He wai conaecnled titular Biihop of Amrdae in iSafi, 
■nd waa derated to the Cardinalate in iSjo. He died In 1837. TIk Toungett daughter 
of hli bo«t, Tertn Wdd, born in i^Bj, married (1803) William Vanglian, the gnnd- 
fathcr of Cardinal Vanghas. 
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Hisce testatum facimiu Reverendum Dun. Joannem Carroll, presby- 
terum ad epiKopatum Baltimorenseni elcctttm, lectii litterii Apoatolids 
apud Sanctam Mariam Majorem datis, nib aonulo Piicatoris die texts 
Novetnbrii 1789, et praestito prtus ab ipso Electa) jnxta Pootificale 
Romanum juraninito, assistenstbus Revdo Carolo Plowden ac revdo Jacobo 
Porter, presbyteris, 15* Augusti 1790, sacra Beatissimae Virginis Aa- 
nimptae die in templo Castelli de Ltdlworth comitatns Dorcestreniia in 
Anglia a nobis in Episcopum {uisie consecratuin. 

Dabamus ad Castellum de Lullworth die 17 Aogusti anno I790- 

^ Cabolus WALUESLBr, Eptu RamattH., Vic. 

Cabclos Puwrnir, toe., atsistem. 
Jacobus Poktxb, sac., astitient. 
C. FoBRXSTEB, pretbyter. Mitt. Apott. 
Thomas Stanley, tac.'^* 

As Shea writes : 

The United States now had, at last, a Catholic Bishop, but he stood alooe 
in a foreign land, without resource! for his great work ; viewed politicaltj 
by many as one of a nation of successful rebels; ecclesiastically as a mem- 
ber of an Order stmck down by the Head of the Church aod scattered 
to the winds. In the city selected as his episcopal see, he had no church 
beyond a plain brick structure completed in 1783; his small band of 
priuts was constantly thimed by the band of death, and there was no 
source to whidi be could look for others to replace the dead. Though 
ui^ed by the Holy See to establish a Seminary he had no income, and 
no one but Providence to whom he could look for hb own support and 
the immense task which had been imposed i^on him.** 

At Lulworth Castle he was among friends, and the Welds 
urged him to remain with them for a long stay, bttt be was eager 
to return to America. After a visit of several weeks, he went 
up to London to prepare for the jotimey home. He found here 
at his lodgings, 28 Kii^ Street, letters from many correspondents. 
Father Thorpe's letter of July 7, 1790, gave him the news that the 
French Scioto Company had made strong representations to the 
Holy See, to appoint a bishop for their Gallipolis colony, but 
that Dom Oidier had been given only provisiotuil faculties. Father 
Thorpe also informed him of the plan the Sulpicians of Paris 
had tutder consideration of applying to Dr. Carroll for permission 

i, p. J64, tm' iMintrd fac^isdle. 
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to found a Semiiury in the Diocese of Baltimore.^* Father 
Thorpe's letters of August 11 and 21, 1790, reached London 
early in September. In the first of these, he relates a conversa- 
tion with Cardinal Antonelli regardii^ the unruly spirits in the 
American Church, and the Cardinal-Prefect gave the age-old 
answer to such problems : Carroll was now a bishop, with all the 
power and dignity of that great office ; his was the dufy to control 
all the spiritual elements within his jurisdiction; there was but 
one sure way — utatur jure smo! This letter also speaks of the 
objectionable clauses tn the oath of consecration and Dr. Carroll 
is told that the Holy See will make any reasonable change in the 
oath in order to avoid anything disagreeable to the American 
spirit." On August 21, 1790, Thorpe wrote again, sending to 
Dr. Carroll the congratukttions of all the officials of Prt^K^anda.** 
In a subsequent letter from Thorpe (August 28, 1790) we learn 
that Dr. Carroll had written to his agent in Rome as early as 
July, 1790, asking him to ascertain the mind of Propaganda on 
the immediate appointment of a coadjutor-bishop. Father Thorpe 
advised him to wait until after he had returned to Baltimore 
before making this formal request. Another interesting comnni- 
nication came to Bishop Carroll from one of his relations, Ann 
Louisa Hill (Mother Ann of Our Blessed Lady) an American, 
who was Prioress of the English Carmelite Convent at Hoog- 
straet, after the departure of Mother Bernardine (Ann Mat- 
thews) for Port Tobacco (1790). Mother Ann's letter (Hoog- 
straet, August 9, 1790), is as follows: 

Woi'f-d Sir: 

Being mformcd of jaat tafe Brrival into England, 1 cannot omit doing 
myself the honor & satisfaction of writing a tew linei, both to felicitate 
70U on the high & eminent Dignity to which Almi^ty God hu raised 
you, too assuring you of onr bumble Respects & best wishes of a hap^ 
success in all your tmdertakings, we shall not fail to pray for every 
blessing & Benediction from hnven. I beg if jou fhould come to these 
parts that you will honour ns with a visit, yonr presence will be a 
great and signal comfort to me & all my dear Community. We beard 
that you, honoured Sir, had desired Ur. Charles Neale to return to 

* BtlHmmri CtlludrtI AnUvu, Cue 8-K5. 

■■ IbU.. Cms S-K6. Tbe ttatcBfi Mtb mi cbusad (Anfiat. 17^) !»■> tbi 
mt rrocribid In tb* Footlfiea] la thu taken br tb* Biikap* in Inlud. 

■• M4., cu« s-re. 
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Marjrland with 3 or 4 Religioui of our Holy Order to make there a 
Foundation of Carmelites, in coiuequence of which onr wor^y Superior 
the Rev'd Lord Bishop of Antwerp chosed our much esteemed Superior, 
Urs. Matthews, for that great work, her two nieces, & one of our Order 
of Antwerp accompanied her. They left ua the 19th of April, the grief 
as well as the great loss we have sttstained in parting with so valuable 
& 10 much esteemed a Superior is greAter than I can express. What 
has aided much to the increase of my grief is ttiat Proridence has orduned 
me to be the person to succeed her in her office. I feu' your absence 
will defer for some time the FoundatiotL It will be I am sensible a 
great disappointment to her; we have lately heard of the great loss our 
country has stistained in the Death of worthy Ur. Matthews, her worthy 
Brother; his death must be a real cross and affliction to her. I most 
acknowledge it as a subject of joy to me to liear oar Holy Faitfa and 
Religion flourishes so much in my native coimtiTi & that Religions are 
permitted to make establishments there, & live up to the spirit of tbeir 
H. Institutes. I am glad our Holy Order is the first, tho' must own at 
ttie same time, that myself & Community have made the greatest sacri- 
fice we possibly could in parting with its worthy Foundress. We have 
distressed ourselves very much, but confide Almighty God will be therd>y 
more Glorified & our Holy Religion much propagated in America. I add 
no more on this subject as I doubt not but you are appraised of the 
whole affair, it being undertaken'd by your desires & Request I shall 
be glad Hon'd Sir to hear you are ui perfect health, & that you left your 
Hon'd Mother, ft all friends in the same, & of the prosperity of our 
Country, & if the Academy is finished, as 1 have heard it is imder your 
Directions. 

The worthy Superior of Antwerp & pious family begged me to present 
their humble Respects, & to assure you of their constant prayers for the 
happy Success of all your pious undertakings; I beg that you will accept 
of all Tliat's most Respectful from myself & D'r Family, & be per- 
suaded that we shall not fail of offering our prayers for you & all your 
pious intentions. I most earnestly recommend myself & them to your 
Holy prayers & have the Hon'r to remain with unalterable Esteem ft 
profound Respect. 

Hon'd Sir 
Your obtd't Hum: serv't & coutm 

Akk Louisa Hiu.** 

Dr. Carroll was also invited by his old friends of Liige to 
pay them a visit,** but for some reason he declined ; as he like- 
wise declined the invitation of the Sulpidans to visit them in 

> Ibid., Cue 4-C4. printed Id the Ktcorii, tuI. xx, pp. isi-iji; ct. GmutAI, 
BngUtk CathoUe RtfHgttt, tie., toI. 1, p. n*. 

■* Father Stone to CarroIL LUie, Ai«H( ao, i7po. B»IUm«rt CMIu^al Ankhft, 
Cmt-Fis. 
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Paris. It may be that with France in a disturbed condition, he 
considered it more prudent to remain in England. Father Bro- 
sius, who was to have an exceptional career in the United States, 
wrote to him from Louvain, August 9, 1790, asking to be re- 
ceived into the new Diocese of Baltimore.'** In September, Plow- 
den wrote to say that Coghlan the printer was insistit^ upon 
publishing a pamphlet account of the consecration at Lulworth 
and wanted Plowden's sermon on that occasion. 

Coghlan worries me for the translation of your Brief and the history 
of yonr conaecration, and demonstrates the gieaX advantage which the 
poblication of the satne would procure for Catholicity in England. He 
has sent me down the Bull to be translated and copied in answer to my 
letter wherein I had informed him that I could not do it This is the Irish 
mode of doing business. Mr. Weld wishes that what was done here on 
August 15, may not appear in print nnless you should desire it. I was 
amazed to hear last Friday that the few words which were spoken from 
the Altar on that occasion were printed without either my knowledge or 
consent The impression must have come from the copy which Ur. F. 
[Forrester] requested that he might read it to the deaf bishop.*^ 

On September 14, Plowden wrote ^ain to Carroll, at London: 
"Q^hlan will not relinquish his scheme of printit^ something 
about you. He has sent me a sketdi of the title which he wishes 
to prefix to it and I think it will be very harmless and inoffen- 
sive." ** Coghlan published before the end of the year a Short 
Account of the Establishment of the New Set of Baltimore, 
Maryland, and of ConsecrMing the Right Rev. Mr. Carroll.** 
An abstract of Father Plowden's sermon, inserted in this pam- 
phlet, is as follows : 

Out Blessed Lord and Redeemer having defeated the powers of hell 
by the triumph of the cross, formed to himself a Idngdora on earth 
which was to consist of the chosen of every nation, because all nations 
were now become his own by right of conquest The Sun of Justice 
which rose from the East has in its progress enlightened every region 
of the globe, and the kingdom of Christ, the church, under the govern- 
ment of his Vicar and of pastors deputed to him, has successively em- 



■* BaUimtrt Cathtdral Arckim, Cue .i-Bi. 

" PlDwdcB to Carroll, Lnlwortb, SEptanbB- i, 1790, ibU., Caw 6-llta. 

• Ihii., Cue 6-Hii. 

" Printed In the Reitankti, vol. vii, pp. ifii-[74; npiioM br the BlMeriMl 
Onb. Baldnore, iSrfi. For CBrmll'* cMlnutc of Uie SlioTt Aeiemit, d. Rdsvh, 1.*^ 
p. «»4. 
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braced the whole world. Aiu lucceed ocet, ODpirei anbvert eni ^ rei , 
bnt the empire of Jmu Chriit perieveres ever one and the aame, ever 
persecnted and ever conquering:, because all human revolntiona are en- 
tirely subiervtent to it, and the formation of the Idnfdom of Chriit is the 
oltimate object of tlw whole dispensation of provtdeace in the gonmaoA 
of this world. Never perhaps was this tnidi more sensiblj evinced, dnn 
in the bte violent convulsions, by which the band of the Almiglity haa 
dismembered the great British empire, and has called forth into existence 
a new empire in the Western world, the destinies of which, we trust, are 
founded in His tenderest mercies. For although this Rreat evtni mar 
appear to us to have been the work, Ute sport of boman passion, yet 
the earliest and most precious fruit of it has been the extension of the 
kingdom of Christ, the propagation of the Catholic religion, which here- 
tofore fettered by restraining laws, is now enlarged from bondage and it 
is left at liberty to exert the full energy of divine truth. Already is 
catholicity extended to the utmost boundaries of the tnunenie continent 
of America, thonsands are there earnestly demanding Catholic instmctors, 
and all penetrated with reverence for the apostolical See of St Peter have 
concurred to demand, from his successor a Catholic prelate, irixMe 
knowledge and whose zeal may establish the faith of . Peter npno the 
min of those errors, which the first inhabitants carried forth with them 
from this country. But if Britain infected them with error, we have 
the consolation to know that their catholicity is also derived inunediately 
from ns ; and as we in former ages received the faith of Rome from die 
great St. Gr^ory and our apostle St Austin, so now at the interval of 
twehre hundred years, our venerable prelate the heir of die virtues and 
laboors of our apostle, will, this day by commission from the nccesaor 
of St. Gr^[ory, consecrate the first Father and Bishop of the new 
church, destined as we confide, to inherit those benedicti<ms which the 
first called have ungratefully rejected. Glorious is this day, my brethren, 
for the church of God whitii sees new nations crowding into ber boaom; 
glorious for the prelate elect, who goes forth to conquer these natioDS 
for Jesus Christ, not by the efforts of human power, but in the Bugtit 
of those weapons which have ever trhimpbed in this divine warfare; Iw 
is not armed with the strength of this world, bnt be is powerful in 
piety, powerful in eeal, powerful in evangelical poverty and firm reliance 
on the protection of that God who sends him. Glorious in this event, for his 
numerous spiritual children, to whom his virtues have long endeared bim, 
comforting it is to us who have been long connected vntb him by the 
virtuous ties of educatioo, profession and friendship, bnt in a special 
manner, my brethren, honourable and cconforting in this awful aolemmty 
to fail and our common benefactor, the fomder of this holy sanctuary, 
which shall be revered through succeeding ages, even by churches yet nn- 
named, as the privileged, the happy spot, itota whence their episcopacy 
and hierarchy took their immediate rise; and this precious distinction 
will be justly attributed to the protection and favor of the glorions modier 
of God whose house it is, and through wltose patronage all Christian 
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chnrdiea >re fottnded? On thia her peateit sotenuuty, my brethren, 
it u your doty to implore the parttcttlar uiiatance of the great Queen 
Df Heaven; and «4iile you are edified by the solemn ritei with idiich 
the Catholic Church consecrate! her prelates, you will earnestly solicit 
Ibe descent of the Holy Ghost on the Bishop elect, that like anotber 
Anstin be may worthily fulfil the extent of his apostleship to which be is 
called, and when you implore for him the sevenfold grace of the Holy 
Siorit, you will not fail to demand it throuKh the intercessitm of her 
whom you daily salute, "Mother of divine grace." 

In full confidence of her protection and blessing upon our ministry, we 
proceed to the solenmity of the Cotuecratttm. 

Before the end of Sqrtember, Bishop Carroll had received at 
LoodoD, Cardinal AntoncUi's two letters of August 14, 27, ijg/a.** 
The Cardinal-Prefect's letters on this occasion are couched in 
terms of affection and of the highest satisfaction over the happy 
b^inning of hierarchical life in the Church of the United States. 
To these letters, Bishop Carroll replied on September 27, 1790, 
acknowledging Antonelli's great kindness. He described the 
ceremony at Lulworth and enclosed a copy of the authenttcatioa 
of his consecration. He announced his intention of leaving Lon- 
don within a week if the weather permitted. He hoped to be able 
to start studies at Georgetown Collie shortly after his return. 
The Gallipolis colony, which Antonelli mentioned in his letters, 
has left for America, he says, against his wishes. The territory 
they selected was within the borders of the United States, as could 
be seen on the oup which he has forwarded through the Nundo 
at Paris. Dr. Carroll added a word about the calumnies of 
Poterie and of Smyth. The first is destitute of all faith ; and he 
had been asked by the Irish bishops, especially by the Archbishop 
of Dublin, not to notice the work of Smyth. In replying to 
Antonelli about the charge that he had employed only ex- Jesuits 
in the American missions, he said that as prefect-apostolic he had 
commissioned thirty priests. Of these, seven only were ex- 
Jesuits, the others not being former members of the Society. He 
made it quite clear to the cardinal that he understood very well 
that there can be no restoration of the Society without the express 
permission and authority of the Holy See. At the end of this 
letter, Bishop Carroll announced to Antonelli the visit paid to him 
at London, by Father Nagot, the Sulpidan, who had come from 

•* BaMMT* CMJMrsf ArtMvtr, Cut «A-Ai-3. 
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Paris to discuss the question of founding a Seminary in Balti- 
roore.** Not knowing bow correspondence addressed to his Holi- 
ness should be sent, he enclosed the following letter to Pius VI, 
in Antonelli's care : 

ifosi Holy Falher: 

When two months ago I informed the Moit Eminent Cardinal AntonelU 
of tn7 Arrival in Europe to receive Episcopal consecration, I asked him 
kindly to place me at your Holiness's feet, and in my name to profess 
especially that, although I undertook this burden of the Episcopacy with 
great fear, yet it afforded me no little consolation that I was not deemed 
by you. Most Holy Father, utterly unworthy of so great an office; in 
the next place, that he would lay before you my faith that I would 
never, at any time, fail in tJwdience and docility to the Holy See, without 
whidi, as I had learned from Ecclesiastical History and the doctrine of 
the Fathers, faith and morals waver. Let me add, moreover, that I shall 
spare no endeavor that all committed to my care, whether people or pas- 
tors, may be actuated by the same feelings that animate me towards the 
Holy See. 

To obtain this grace more surely, prostrate hmnbly at the feet of yottr 
Holiness, I ask you to vouchsafe to confer on us the Apostolical bene- 
diction, 

Mott Holy Falhtr, 
Your ffltut obedient seniint and son, 
■!• Joeu, Bishop of Baltimore.** 

Durii^ his Stay in London, Bishop Carroll carried on an 
extensive correspondence with the leading Catholic laymen of 
England, bringing to their attention the needs of his diocese. 



> Pretag"^ jfrcJUiwi, Scritturr triginaU, nl. 893, out fotioed. 

" Prvpfi^attda Architiej, Scritturt riftritt, Anurica Ctntrclt, vol. ii, f, 404. 
"BiatUilmu fttkrr, Cnn dnabu aUilDC neuilma Emineniiuininii Cardiiulan Anlo- 
BtUnm de ulrcuta mco in Europun. at conwcntioneo cpUcopalon nudpnem, ccr- 
tinnm ticcrcm, umnl rotKTi, nt me >d Sancliuti* Tuae pede* rinen dicniireluT, 
BHoqac Bnmioc profileretar, Imprimii me, qmmvU hue ontu cpiKOpile nuiiw foimidine 
•ttidpUm, tamoi van partmi oonwlatlanU Inde doivu^ qtiod s te, Bcatiaiime Pmtcr, 
BDii iJsne unto mimere iodlgBtu baUtu fuerim; dende, ol m<«m Tibi fidcm exhilmt, 
nollo iaqoUD Icnpore dedilDrutB mc illi obicTvantiu et obaeqnio Tcnin 
Sedan, dne quibtu ct ex hlMom ccdeaiutio et oi P P. doetriu didid fidon 
vadllani. Licol miU kdiicere ulterioi, aulli nnqoaai coaatui me dsfntnrnra, 
■c cBo IpM knimo erf* Saucum Sedem lint iSecti, qui mete c 
popnliB, quia putoret. Ad hue sntUin certitu coiuequendun, prorslnh 
>d pcdci Toae SanctitBti*, rofo, ul ooUt ApoMoticun bencdietionetn omfa 
MX SuctitiMB Tnm Den* din ineolamem laM vdit, nscqiw Ecdcsue miUutl 
coawTTet, cum vnnl dentioaB et u mnimo pmtur Bcatiuinie F*tec, wtvu* ae filial 
obKiiuentiMimiii, tjomnei, Efiicejmj Baltimornuis. LnnUiii, Ot if Stfttmbtit, l/JW." 
(Cf. Sria, op. cit., ml. il, p. s66-i6j, for InuUtion siTcn.) 
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and in particular, those of the new College of Georgetown. 
Father Plowden (September 25, 1790) regretted Carroll's deter- 
mination to sail for Baltimore in the early part of October, since 
a longer stay would have been agreeable to his many friends, and 
might have added considerably to the donations being sent to the 
bishop for Georgetown." Mr. Weld, Lord Petre, Lord Arundell 
of Wardour, and others wrote urging him to remain longer in 
Et^land, but Bishop Carroll knew that the situation in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Boston needed his presence. On October 3, 
1790, he wrote to Archbishop Troy, announdt^ his approaching 
departure : 

, . . Since my arrival I have carefully avoided taking any part in the 
present controversy amongst the Catholics, though I have been urged on 
all sidu. If I had seen any prospect of bringing the principals on each 
side of the question to a good understanding with each other, most cer- 
tainly I would have attended nrach more than I have done to the cause 
in controversy, and probably should have formed a very decided oiunion. 
At present I can only say, that the oath, in its present form, appears to 
me inadmissible ; that it implies a renunciation of the pastoral powers of 
the successor of St. Peter; and that its obvious meaning is difFerent from 
that which the advocates for the oath aflix to it. This I have not said to 
a soul excepting now to your Lordship, and even to you I deliver this 
opinion, not as one which is founded on much investigatirai, but as one 
which forced itself on my mind when I read the oath. My baggage has 
been on board some days; the wind keeps the ship in the river, which I 
hope to leave very shortly. I was greatly obliged to their Lordships (of 
your province) who offered me their congratulations through your Lord- 
ship. Uay God pour his blessings plentifully on your and their arduous 
labours for the extension of the faith I I shall always esteem it a happi- 
ness and honour to hear from you. Cardinal AntooelU, in a late letter, 
recommended me to let your recotnmendatioa accompany all priests who go 
from Ireland to America. In consequence I referred to your Lordship 
for such recommendation, a Ur. Phelan, a Capuchin friar and postulant 
for our Mission." '* 

To Lord Arundell of Wardour, he wrote on October 4, 1790: 

ify good and dear Lord: 

Your Lordship will be surprised to find my letter dated from London; 
for several days our ship has been prevented by contrary winds from 
falling down the river; and I wished to defer to the last giving your 
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Lordi'p an answer to yr most land, affectionate, tho' you must allow me to 
add, too partial letter from Southampton. I own, that I was greatly 
affected by it; and could not read it through at once. The pleuttre 
of being so much esteemed by Lord & Lady Arandell waa corrected by 
the confusion, which I felt in knowing, how little I deserved it I nerer 
■pent a day at Wardour in my life, which did not fill me with reject 
for the noble family there: but the last days of my late visit made 00 
roe deeper impressions than ever. To add to these, your Lordship coa- 
descends to request, that you may be allowed to correspond wiA me: 
Indeed, my Lord, I shall ever esteem it an honour & a happiness. Letters 
directed to me at Baltimore, Maryland, left with Ur. Strickland, Mr. Tal- 
bot, or Ur. Joshua Johnson, Merch't in London, will go safe. 

A little before I received your Ldsp's last Uons'r Nagot, Superior of 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice, came over Uther, in consequence of a previoos 
correspondence between the Nuncio at Paris & tne. The object of his 
voyage was, to concert measures for the erection of an Episcc^al Semin- 
ary for the Diocese of Baltimore. We arranged all preliminaries; and 
I expect at Baltimore, early in the Summer, some of die Gentlemen of 
that institution to get hand to work; & I have reason to believe they 
will find means to carry their plan into effect. Thus we shall be pro- 
vided with a house fit for the reception and further improvement in 
the higher sciences of the young men, whom God may call to an Ecden- 
astical state, after their classical education is finished in our Georgetown 
academy. While I cannot but thank divine providence for opening <m us 
such a prospect, I feel great sorrow in the reflectioa, that we owe sad) 
a benefit to the distressed state of Religion in France; 

Relative to the appointment of Bishops here, t can only say to jota 
Lords'p that the opposition, which was intended in the North to be made 
ags't Bishop Gibson, will subside. A remonstrance was to have beta 
signed by the Clergy; but Bishop Talbot having recommended coatpliance 
& submission, the remonstrance is withdrawn. So says a letter to Ur. 
Wta Meynell, just returned from Palermo: to wham I have presumed 
to recommend to see Wardour, as he is under a promise of going to 
■ee Mr. Ch's Plowden. Your Lords'p will find in him a person well 
informed generally, & particularly in the fine arts. I cannot presume to 
answer your Lords'ps confidential appeal to my judgment, concerning Ac 
oath. When t see men of abilities & virtue engaged on both sides, I 
dare not venture to direct in a matter of so much consequence witbodt 
studying the question much more, than I have bad time to do. At present 
I will only recommend to yotir Lordsh'p to consult one, or at most two men, 
of whose judgment, in all other matters respecting your spiritual concer n s, 
you have found most reason to rely; and to follow their opinions. Btit 
this need not make me so far reserved, as to withhold from yoor I^'p 
that at present and as far as I have considered the subject, my o^nioo 
is against the oath: However an opinion formed, as mine has beco, 
deserves little regard. 

I promised to write to Lady Armddl before I leave England: now I 
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propoK doing 10 from Grttresend. Yr lA)rdahi[i knows my sentiments 
in bfr regard, & wilt, I hope, be the interpreter of them: and I request 
to have my humble reipects made to Mes'rs Forrester & Nifaell. The 
Dr. Booth is here : by him, I will send some impressions of the large seal : 
the small one shall be on this tetter. I ought to answer Mr. Nihelt'a 
tetter, full of kindness & goodness, like liimself; but really I have not 
time. I hope he wilt excuse me. I depend much on his & Mr. For- 
rester's pTsyers ; wIm, I hope, has had advices from Uons'r Ficard — Let 
Ur. Nibell know that Urs. Paines vinegar would c«me too late — I un 
not lest obliged to her for the trouble she has taken. Dr. Madison, the 
new Prot't Bishop of Virg'a, is my fellow passenger. 
I tune the boa'r to be with the greatest resp't. My Lord, 

Yr. Lcrds'pj Most obliged 6- fmmbU «•(, 

J. Cauou..** 

On October 8th, he embarked at Gravesend in the same vessel 
which had carried him to England, A stormy and disagreeable 
passage of two months followed and he reached Baltimore on 
December 7, 1790, It is not difficult to ima^ne the thoughts that 
occupied his mind during the voyage home, or the plans which 
he must have made, and probably traced on paper during that 
time. The problems which faced him were not insurmountable, 
for be succeeded during the twenty-five years of his episcopate in 
meeting them all in turn and mastering them. Foremost among 
these was the lack of educatiotial facilities for the young and of a 
preparatory seminary for the priesthood. But he came back 
with the promise that the Sulpicians of Paris would soon be on 
their way to Baltimore, and with that promise the future did 
indeed present a rosier hue than it had since his appointment as 
prefect-apostolic in 1784. There was also the outstanding diffi- 
cult that the "newcomers" into the American vineyard were, 
with few exceptions, mediocre men, priests, as he said in several 
of his letters to Plowden, who joined "much ignorance to con- 
summate assurance." They were mostly subjects of bishops who 
rejoiced to see them go, and they brought, and unfortunately 
kept, not only their habits of long standing, but their own views 
on the methods which ought to be pursued in organizing the 
nascent Church. "You cannot conceive the trouble I suffer 
already," he had written to Plowden on October 23, 1789, "and 
still greater which I foresee, from the medky of clerical charac- 

" Slenylmn$ TrmutriHt. 
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ters coming from different quarters and various educations, and 
seddng employment here." " The boldness of some of these 
priests before his departure in July, 1790, in flaunting his author- 
ity had created difficulties which would require several years 
to settle; and with priests contumacious of his jurisdiction, it is 
easy to realize the added difficulty he had in controlling the laity 
in accordance with fundamental ecclesiastical law. The ant^o- 
nism created by the disturbers between the old clergy and the 
new was he^htened by the thorny question of property rights in 
the missions, and his declaration of non-interference did not 
help to adjust matters peaceably and definitively. Bishop Carroll 
was at this time a man of fifty-six, and in the full enjoyment of 
his intellectual powers. He had not sought the exalted post given 
to him by the Holy See, but he was a man whose determination 
was that bom of humility and of dependence upon God and upon 
prayer ; and how well he met the problems which faced him on 
the morrow of December 7, 1790, is his enduring title to fame 
in American Catholic annals. 

An escort of priests and people gathered at the landii^ in 
Baltimore, when the ship carrying their bishop arrived on Tues- 
day, December 7, 1790. Bishop Carroll was escorted to his 
home, the little rectory attached to St. Peter's Church, where he 
was to spend the remaining twenty-five years of his life. The fol- 
lowing Sunday the church was thronged with Catholics and non- 
Catholics, few of whom had ever seen a Catholic bishop before. 
Bishop Carroll took possession of his pro-Cathedral in liturgical 
fashion that morning. Five priests, with the trustees of the 
church, met him at the door, and then escorted him to the altar, 
where the Te Deum was chanted. He was then conducted to the 
throne erected on the Gospel side, and pontifical Mass was begun. 
At the end of the Mass, he imparted his episcopal benediction 
and announced the usual indulgences granted on such solemn 
occasions. His sermon, dealing mainly with the duties and the 
responsibilities of his office, shows how profoundly he appreci- 
ated the immense scope of the work before him : 

In this, my new station, if my life be not one continued instruction 
and example of virtue to the people committed to my charge, it will 

■• OnoMd by HuoHii, Le., p. tti. 
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become, fa) the sight of God, a life not only useless, but even peralcioni. 
It is DO longer enough for me to be inoffensiTe in tny conduct and r^ular 
in my manners. God now imposes a severer duty upon roe. I shall incur 
the guilt of violating my pastoral office, if all my endeavours be not 
directed to bring your lives and all your actions to a conformity with the 
laws of God; to exhort, to conjure, to reprove, to enter into all your 
sentiments; to feel all your infirmities; to be all things to all, that I 
may gain all to Christ; to be superior to human respect; to have nothing 
in view but God and your salvation; to sacrifice to these health, peace, 
reputation, and even life itself; to hate sin, and yet love the sinner; to 
repress the tnrbulent ; to encourage the timid ; to watch over the conduct 
of even the ministers of religion; to be patient and meek; to embrace all 
kinds of persons; these are now my duties — extensive, pressing, and in- 
dispensable duties ; these are the duties of all my brethren in the episco- 
locy, and surely important enough to fill us with terror. Bnt there are 
others still more burdensome to be borne by me, in this particular portion 
of Christ's church n4iidi is committed to my charge, and where everr- 
thing is to be raised, as it were, from its foundation; to establish eccle* 
siastical discipline; to devise means for the religious education of Catholic 
youth — that precious portion of pastoral soticittxle; to provide an estab- 
lishment for training up ministers for the sanctuary and the services of 
religion, that we may no longer depend on foreign and uncertain co- 
adjutors ; not to leave tmassisted any of the faithful who are scattered 
throttgh this immense conunent; to preserve their faith untainted amidst 
the contagion of error surrounding them on all sides; to preserve in 
their hearts a warn charity and forbearance toward every other denom- 
ination of Christians, and at the same time to preserve them from that 
fatal and prevailing indifference which views all religions as equally 
acceptable to God and salutary to men. Ah I when I consider these 
additional duties, my heart sinks almost under the impression of terror 
which comes upon it. In God alone can I find any consolation. He 
knows by what steps I have been conducted to this important station, 
and how much I have always dreaded it He will not abandon me unless 
I first draw down His malediction by my imfaith fulness to my charge. 
Pray, dear brethren, pray incessantly, that I may not incur so dreadful 
a punishment. Alas I the punishment would fall on you as well as on 
myself; my unfaithfulness would rebound cm you and deprive you of 
iomt of the means of salvation.*' 

In stmunary, his task embraced certain definite needs: the 
religiotis education of Catholic youth; seminary training for the 
priesthood; the immediate wants of the laity; the supply of the 
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clergy ; the preservation of the f&ith ; the inculcation of charity 
and forbearance, in fine, of the spirit of religious tolerance among 
his flock; and the safeguarding of his people from heresy and 
religious indifference. 

His first biographer. Brent, relates that after remaining a few 
days in Baltimore, he hastened to his mother's residence at Rode 
Creek, "to testify towards her those sentiments of love and vener- 
ation which characterized so strongly his intercourse with her, 
and to renew those kindly and genial relations with the rest of 
his family and surrounding friends, which rendered him so dear 
and acceptable to them all." " 

The newly-created Diocese of Baltimore, over which he now 
presided, was coterminous with the new Republic Prartically 
^)eaking, it extended over the whole of the eastern part of the 
present United States, with the exception of East and West 
Florida, which remained Spanish territory until its seizure in 
1810-13, ^'"'^ '^s ^'^I purchase in 1S19. The population was 
unevenly distributed in this large territory. A small section, that 
extending in a narrow strip from Baltimore to Boston, contained 
over 45 per cent, of the population to the square mile. Surround- 
ing this, westward to the Alleghanies, there was 6 to 45 per cent, 
of the inhabitants to the square mile; and beyond that natural 
barrier out to the Mississippi, with the exception of a duster of 
settlements in Kentucky, the percentage of population was less 
than 6 per cent, to the square mile. Emigration westward had 
begun shortly after the Revolutionary War, and in 1790, a 
stream of settlers had reached the Ohio Valley beyond Pitts- 
burgh. Outside the thirteen original States, the only organ- 
ized portion of the country was the Northwest Territory, estab- 
lished in I787.*» Shea tells us that Bishop Carroll had as fellow 
labourers in this vast vineyard about thirty-five priests; and be 
gives us the following places as possessii^ churches at the time : 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York City, Boston, Charleston, 
St. Inigoes, Newtown, Newport, Port Tobaoio, Rock Credc, 
Annapolis, Whitemarsh, Bohemia, Tuckahoe, Deer Creek, Fred- 



" BietratUctl Skttck, tc., f. lu- 
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erick, Hagerstown and some minor stations or chapels in other 
parts of Maryland ; Lancaster, Conewago, Goshcnhoppen, Etiza- 
bethtown, York, Reading, Carlisle, Greensburg, io Pennsylvania ; 
Coffee Run, in Delaware ; Vincenncs, Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Prairie 
du Rocher, in the Mississippi Valley. There were other churches 
in the Middle West, at Detroit, Raisin River, Michilimackinac, and 
Fort Miami, but these were sttU claimed by the Bishop of Quebec, 
being in territory not yet entirely relinquished by the English. 
In the old French and Spanish lands there were two charches, 
one at Natchez, and the other at Villa Gayoso, under the Bishop 
of Havana. Besides these peimanent settlements and dties, there 
were Catholics scattered wherever the pioneers had gone. Travel 
and communication were alil« difficult and cumbersome, and the 
great distances separatii^ the settlements rendered it difficult 
for the Catholics to make their presence known to the priests or 
to Bishop Carroll. A generous estimate of the number of Catho- 
lics in the United States at the time would be in round numbers 
.50,000. The first detailed Report on the State of Religion in (be 
Diocese of Baltimore is that sent by Bishop Carroll on April 23, 
1793, to the Cardinal-Prefect of Prop^^anda Fide. 

OEfidally, Bishop Carroll's diocese was geographically identical 
with his prefecture; and the limits of this were determined in 
1784 by the extent of territory at that time under the jurisdiction 
of the Vicar-Apostolic of the London District. The Brief, Ex hae 
apostoiicae, did not enter into the question of diocesan limits, 
and, therefore, the old lines of the prefecture were unchanged. 
No juridic act of the Holy See had withdrawn the authority of 
the Bishop of Quebec from twrthem Maine, northern New York, 
or the Northwest Territory; and the Bishop of Santii^o de Cuba 
still ruled the Natchez District in the south. Bishop Carroll re- 
ferred this question to Propaganda, and on January 29, 1791, 
the Sacred Congregation placed the whole territory of the United 
States under the jurisdiction of Bishop Carroll. As the flag of the 
Republic advanced, therefore, in the northern and southern 
parts of the country. Bishop Carroll's authority followed by 
virtue of this indult. 

Shortly after his arrival in Baltimore Bishop Carroll wrote 
to Lord Arundell to acquaint him with his safe journey across 
the Atlantic: 
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Baltimort, 14 Die. tjgo. 
My Lord: 

I know that your Lordship bterests yourself »o much in my regard, 
as not to be indifferent to the prosperous issne of my late voyage across 
the Atlantic I have the pleasure to inform yon, that I arrived lafely on 
the 7th of Dec'er, having embarked at Gravesend October 8th. We had ■ 
bhwing & disagreeable passage ; but a good ship carried us safely 
through all difficulties. I hope your Lord^ip & your incomparable Lady 
are well convinced, that no distance of place or time can efiace thote 
impressions of esteem, respect &, allow me to say, of affectionate friend- 
ship, with which your virtues, kindness, & condescension have inspireil 
me. God grant, this may find you both, as well as Mrs. Anmdell & 
Clifford, with thdr respective husbands, in perfect health— Be pleased to 
present my respectful Compliments to Mes'es Booth and Forrester ft 
Nihell ; and to inform the first, that I have conducted his niece thus far 
in perfect health; that her B'r Charles is arrived to convey her to bis 
house; that she presents her duty respectfully to him. And to Mr. For- 
rester you will be pleased to say, that I retain the greatest sense of bis 
kindness, &. shall be glad to know the answers, he received from Mr. 
Picard. Mr. Forrester has so many good qualities to recommend him to 
esteem, & to discover his usefulness, that I am almost ashamed to mentioti 
one, which, in our present circumstances, would be particularly conducing 
to the solemnity & propriety of divine worship; his knowledge of the 
rites and cereinonies of the church — I request the favour of your Lord- 
ship to present my respects to Lady Amndell, & the other branches of 
your noble & amiable family. I have not yet seen my Sister, whom her 
Ladyship honoured with a mark of her rtgati, & therefore can not be 
the interpreter of her sentiments — 

I have the honour to be with the greatest respect, 
Uy Lord 
Yr. Lordships tnott devoted & obed't S"!. 

Bishop Hubert of Quebec, his nevest episcopal ne^hbor, wrote 
on December 5, 1791, to congratulate the new Ordinary of Ae 
United States: 

My Lord: 

I take advantage of a moment's leisure that the affairs of this dioceae 
allow me to send yon my tardy but very sincere congratulations upon 
your promotion to the See of Baltimore. God has made use of yot^ 
My Lord, to give birth to a new Church, to establish a second diocese in 
North America, which, I trust, will in the future form a considerable 
portion of the kingdom of Jesus Christ on earth. Surely you have sot 

*■ Stimyknra Traiucrifti. 
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ittoincd this prefennent without many trial* and merits ; I pray divine 
Providence with all of my heart to recompense you therefor, and I 
thank him for having procured for my diocese the precious advantage 
of having a Catholic diocese in its neighborhood. 

They have written to me from Paris that yon intend to establish 
a seminary in your episcopal city, and that Mr. Nagot, a priest from 
the Seminary of St Sulpice, had in consequence gone there with a doien 
young ecclesiastics. Vou could not, my Lord, build a more solid fotm- 
dation for the preservation and growth of the true faith in this country. 
The individual merit of this director, the reputation of the house to 
which he belongs, are so many arguments which prove that God, in 
calling you to the episcopate, has given you the wisdom and administra- 
tive ability necessary to fulfil its requirements. May He loi^c preserve 
a life which must be infinitely dear to the glory of His name and to the 
spiritual welfare of your diocesans. 

In my last letter to Hr. Hody, Superior of the Foreign Missions at 
Paris, I promised to give him good news of your success in founding a 
seminary. Be so good. My Lord, I pray you, as to make it possible for 
me to keep my word to him. 

The letter with which you honored me on May 5, 17S8, reached me in 
due time, and yon ought in like manner to have received my reply 
dated October 6th of the same year. 

I have the honour to be with perfect esteem and sincere veneraticoi, ftc 
•t Jkah Fkancois, 
Bishop of Q%€bec." 

Bishop Carroll's reply makes mention of the outstanding diffi- 
culty between the two dioceses — Quebec and Baltimore, each 
of which was coterminous with a nation, namely, the boiuidaries 
separating the jurisdiction of Bishop Hubert and himself : 

Baltimore, January x, ifpi. 
My Lord: 

I received with emotion and veneration the felicitations your Lordship 
did me the honour to oiler me upon the creation of the new see of Balti- 
more. May this diocese become what you prophesy, a means for the in- 
crease of the true faith in the vast country embraced by my diocese, and 
may it be sustained always by episcopal virtues like unto yours, my Lord, 
and by a clergy as edifying as that of Canada] On my part, I shall ever 
make it my duty to maintain with the see of Quebec not only a otnnmum'ao 
of faith and a fraternal union of charity, but to entertain towards your 
Lordship, a respectful confidence, and to give proofs thereof by com- 
municating to you all my ideas and projects for preserving and extending 
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the Iriindom of Je*ui Girist. Lo<dcinf upon rou u my Mnior in dw 
episcopate, and ray roodel, I shall itrivc to conform my conduct to the 
prindplet which animate yours. 

It is tnx, and I cannot be grateful enou^ to God for it, that the 
worthy Ur. Nagot, in consequence of arrangements made whilst I was 
in Europe, is here in Baltimore at the head of a seminary with foor 
other priests, and with six yonng ecclesiastic*, of whom four are En^idi 
or American. They have secured a suitable house, and all Uie cxerdset 
arc carried out therein. 

Besides the seminary, we have opened a school, or Catholic collegtv 
fifteen mites from here, for the instmctioii in letters and ^ety of Cath- 
olic youth. I hope that from this college Providence may draw many 
scholars to the service of the Church and that it will bcoow a nortcry 
for the semuiary. I shall then have, if I be yet living, or my successors 
will have, the means of giving to our flock as pastors only priests trained 
tmder our eyes, and who can be relied upon with moral certainty. 

This, my Lord, is what you can write to Ur. Hody. He did me the 
honor to write to me some time ago and I intend to reply forthwith. 

I do not know if they have written you from Rome their decisioa 
touching the bottndaries of our respective dioceses. They have placed 
tmder my jarjsdiction the entire territory of the United State*. Apgar- 
entl; they have thought, and probably with reason, that our govenunent 
would have taken urabrage at seeing you exercise spiritual authority wiUiin 
its domain. I am expecting from France in the spring several ecclesias- 
tics well suited to service in the Illinois and at Post Vincennca. 

Yon will M'igt me very much if you will give me a reUahle and 
exact list of the properties owned by yonr church or yotir seminary in 
the United States. These properties still bekmg to you, according to our 
laws, if you have not dispossessed yourself of them by any act on yonr 
part. Last year Mr. Gibeault [Gibattltl and other individuals, 
by means of a statement that I believe to be qliite false, obtained the 
grant of several ecclesiastical properties located at Kaslcasldas and at Post 
Vincennes. I am taking measure* to invalidate this grant, but I am 
greatly handicapped by lack of assured knowledge in regard to these pn9> 
ertiei. I lode to you, my Lord, for information which may perhaps serve 
to frustrate evil and to benefit both our dioceses. 

I have the honour to be, in union with yon in the Holy Sacrifice, and 
with profotmd respect, your Lordship'* humble and obedient servant 

>{• J., BithoP of Ballimort.— 

Cardinal Antonelli had given Bishop Carroll the keynote for 
hit administration of the Church in the new Republic — utatur 
furt suo! It was Rome's old-time answer to difficulties similar 
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in character to those which surrounded America's first Catholic 
bishop. Occasions were to arise during the remainder of Car- 
roll's life (1790-1815) when only stern and swift action 00 his 
part saved the American Church from permanent disorder. 
A few problems he was obliged to leave his successors to solve; 
but he never avoided the heavy obligations of his post and he 
never allowed the least encroachment upon his episcopal authority 
to go unchallenged. The history of his episcopate is the subject 
of the next volume. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

TWO REMARKABLE PROJECTS 

(1790) 

Independent at last of all ties with the Old World, except the 
one bond which has ever been jealously guarded — spiritual noion 
with the Holy See— the Catholic Church of the United States 
inaugurated its organized life with an American as its chief 
shepherd. With all the pulsating energy that distinguished 
American spirit in those early days of constitutional government, 
it was inevitable that every institution in the land would be 
subjected to a minute scrutiny by those who had risked all that 
the nation might be established. No one who knew John Carroll 
could say aught else of America's first Catholic bishop than that 
he was among the most striking figures of the times. He had 
all the kindliness of the American. He had all the American's 
eagerness to assist those in difiiculties, yet to refrain from enter- 
ing problems that were not vital to American progress. He knew 
no master except those whom God had placed above him. He 
realized that the future greatness of the Church of God in the 
United States lay in teaching her children that the needs and 
the aspirations of the nation were all in consonance with Catholic 
doctrines and Catholic principles. It was not, to use a much- 
abused phrase of a later archbishop, that John Carroll had 
determined to make the Church in America throb with American 
life, because at that time the full content of the American ideal 
had not been probed; but one fact was clear to his mind and 
that fact was the grave responsibility which rested upon him 
of saf^uarding the Church in the Republic from all "foreign 
entanglements," and particularly from the intrusion of all unau- 
thorized influence during this critical period of its actual begin- 
ning. That he succeeded is now a matter of historical knowl- 
edge; and it will ever be said to his high honour amcmg the 
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prektes of the past that he handed oo to his suocesaort ao eode- 
stastical establishment which saw America with American eyes 
and spoke of America in tenns tmderstood by the American 
people. 

We have already been made familiar with the story of foreign 
interference in American Catholic affairs on the morrow of the 
American Revolution. The Church here was never to be entirely 
freed from this fear. The unrest caused by this intrusion was 
of two kinds — that having its origin in European capitals, and 
that fomented by little groups of priests and laity within the 
United States, who had failed to leave their allegiance to foreign 
institutions behind them. Bishop Carroll realized that there was 
only one way of keeping intact the flock entrusted to bim and 
that was to prevent any division of his authority, except through 
the legitimate channel at Rome. 

The two projects which are chronicled here were the first 
oi^:anized efforts to encroach upon his authority and jurisdiction, 
independently of his own wishes. 

The first of these is one of the most tragic of all the coloniziDg 
attempts on American territory. Some few months after the 
issuance of the Bull Ex hoc aposlolicae which created the See 
of Baltimore and gave to John Carroll jurisdiction over all the 
Catholics in the new Republic, a project was inaugurated in Paris 
for the purpose of sending out a body of French colonists to 
Ohio. The Ordinance of 1787 had hardly been put in operation 
before land speculation b^an to appear. Under the leadership 
of the Rev. Manasseh Cutler, of Ipswich, Massachusetts, the 
Ohio Company with a capital stock of a million dollars was 
organized, and Congress agreed to sell i,soo/x>o acres of land 
to the speculators. At the same time under the name of the 
Scioto Osn^iany, the Ohio Company took an option on an addi- 
tional 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 acres adjacent to the original grant. 
It was only when the bargain was closed that Congress learned 
it had been dealing with two companies.^ Colonel William Duer, 
then Secretary of the U. S. Board of Treasury, who was tb6 



* Cf. Atntricam Statt Ftptn, ToL 1, p. >», PiAHt LmUi, WBaUncUe, iIm- 
"NotUos vu tilked ol In rmj ncdil drdc, bnl Ibe pirwUie that m« oiiawd for 
FrcocbaKO in tha WM l e r n wildenuMj the free aad happjr lilt to ba l«d on tbt bUnfol 
ba^ of Ik* SckMv" Horn, HUtericat Calltctlont s/ Ohtt, p. 17B. OndnaMi, 1S47. 
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bead of the Scioto Company, sent Joel Barlow to Paris to mS 
lots ia the tract controlled by his company. Barlow's first at- 
tempts in Paris met with little success, until a distinctly French 
company — La Compagnie du Scioto — was organized and pur- 
chased 3,000,000 acres in the Scioto tract at $1.20 an acre. Ia 
January, 1790, La Compagnie du Scioto was dissolved and the 
"Company of the 24" bought out its rights. The leading spirit 
of this last Company was d'Espremesnil, and it was not long 
before he had sold a large number of tracts to prospective French 
immigrants.* "They were mostly of the better sort of the middle 
class, carvers and gilders to his majesty, OMch and peruke makers, 
friseurs and other artists as little fitted for a backwoods life." ' 
Before the first groi^ of colonists was ready to leave Havre 
on May 26, 1790, letters had been passed between d'E^r^neanil 
and the other promoters and the Papal Nuncio in Paris r^arding 
the spiritual care and guidance of the new colony, asking for the 
appointment of a Father Duboisnantier as bishop of the new 
colony: 
A ton Excellence, Monscigiieiir le MoOM, 

La nouvelle colonic des Francis qui k form« dana I'AmiriqiM aepten- 
trtonale, etitre le Scioto et I'Oyo, iUmt presque tonte composie de catiio- 
liquei qui d^rent vivrc et monrir dans la profession intfrienre et extirieure 
de leur foy, considirtmt i (luelt dantcers ils seroient exposes poor le saint, 
I'ils se trouvoient sans ^lise, sans pretres, sani culte public, tans hiirarchie, 
et abandonnfs i quelques ecclesiastiqnes mercenaires que let inalbeurt 
qui dichirent la France pourroient conduire au milieu d'enx par I'espoir 
d'y faire fortune, supplte bttmblement notre tr^ saint pire le pape, de leur 
accorder un <Teq[ue qui preside au muntien de la doctrine et de la discipline 
rJlisiense, et qui, tonjours uni par principcs & la sainte £glise romaine, 
poiase r^rimer les abut qui se pourroient glister dant ce nouvel itabliise- 
nunt, soit contre la foy tdt contre les mceurs. La nourelle colcxiie dbire 
utte grace avec autant plus d'ardeur qu'occupant un terrain de plus de 
deux cent lieux d'itendue, i1 n'y a pat d'ivcque & qui on puistc commode- 
ment avoir rccours soit pour des ordmations, toit pour la Coniiniiation, 



* Tbc tnalc M(R7 nt the (Ulipdii Coloiv liu been told with (rBpatlv ■ml duun 
b7 the Ret. LaWTCOca Ktaaj, S.J., ia the Cathahc Hiitorical Stwirm, vd. it, 
>t bOUocnidiT will be found at the ad of U« article. tAUk 
~ I hu wed the GaUimHi Ptftrt. in tho Vu Wanner 
libnrr. M the tJiii*crritr of Cinduniti. Some ol the ecdcBsKiial doe^HoM oo tte 
Cetaoj were pidiliibed by the pfnent writer in tho CotioMc //titoncoJ Rnltm, toL U, 
p». ISS-M4' The bcM detailed aceonnt of the CotoBr ii that br BiUTC, Tk» Setttm 
Sptailiuhii wiJ tin Prmch Sttlltmtmt at Catlipolu. Cindnimi, i«07. 

■ LaxoTT. Hitterj «f ikt AnUitat* af (TtiKiiuMlt, p. is. Cladaoati, 1911. 
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■oit poor del diipenus que let iTcqim loili Mot dan« I'lmge d'acoorder, 
et qua d'ullenrs elle etpire que U fondatioo d'tme ville ^Kopale [G«lli- 
polii] Kttlreroit daiu mid sem on aoafyrt prodigieux de faarillet ditpersfet 
duu ce pK;> presgn'incolte, ct qui 7 vimnait ta corp* dc •ociftj comme 
en vpoXt de croyance. 

A cea cauKs, les priticipaux Membres de b colonic proposent Monaienr 
Duboiinairtier, prctre habitirf i *. Rock, et aupplient ixi.% respectneiiaeRMnt 
ja lainteti de lui donner le titre d'Eveqtx, avec tonte la jttriidictioa 
^ritnelle qoe peut demander tme mission aiuii itendtw que celle du 
Scioto. 

ISifned] 

Gvkr'm MM. Barons de Uaobranche, Malartic 

de Uxar-Maroeaia du B«llan 

Delarocbc Smith 

da Val d'Eaprimetnil Madame Huibant 

William Playfair de Gravier 

J. A. Chaii, de SoisstMu de Belloo * 

There is no record, among the papers of d'Espremesnil, of the 
attempt to proniote Fsther Duboisnantier to the episcopal See 
of Gallipolia in the wilderness of Ohio. Shea is correct in his 
surmise that Duboisnantier was proposed prior to Didier. This 
sujq>osition is strengthened by some Brut£ papers.* He did not 
come to America. 

More than a thousand colonists were to go out to the Scioto 
lands before the year was over, and a Benedictine monk of St. 
Maur, Dom Didier, whose brother had purchased land from the 
company, was approached by d'Espremesnil, who urged the 
Benedtctiiie to ai^ly to the Papal Nimdo for episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. On March 22, 1790, die leaders of the project wrote to 
Dugnani, the Papal Nuncio, asking for Didier's appointment : 



* Pnfeandt Arckkm, ScHltmt r^frUt, Am*Tin Cntnlt, TOL U. C lBS-|>». 

■ "A earloiu facL — T1i( lue Biibop Brvtt, aBona mom p*p«n irf lit wbkb ten 
emu tmdcr aax notice, ituci that 4 Catholic biibopiic wu prapoacd to be tncltd tt 
SiiMa, or Gallipalb, in Obio, u (ailr u the rt" I7ag> which mi the period aln tt 
He*. If T. CirTDll'i ip^nimcot to the new See at BiltiBiare. Hr, Bmtf btinc at Farii 
ia 1S14, Icanied tUa RmarhaUc fad from the AhM BoUaander, a eaaoo of St. Deny*, 
«to had baeti hiniidt ngainated to the See in OUo. No rcaaooa, homrer, an 
■NOtiecwd, to accoant for the nlieeqiKiit withdrawal of these appeiBlaMata. tt ma 
pntaUr caoaad br the dreiuBrtanaa ■acntlcaed la Di. Spaldlii«'* SkttOni tf Xratiwty 
(p. «j), wbvt ha «h1b of the Fiawh DuhoUa who had aettled at CallipoUs. The 
ooloaiMi had been dafnndad Is the porchaae of bnda, the title pnrbw difectlre, aad 
Ban; of thiM returood to Franca in conaeqaaca of lUa DBfcntimate traneactioo, iAi<k 
mamd the proapecti of the nnr aettlemcnt, and pmbablj ain|aiiiil»il the [■oniadlaia 
rdathri to the oootenpbtod Sec It ii iMher rinrdar. hVMTcr, that the fact of the 
new hlArepic hanDg htm detlfned, haa never been pnUklr aUndcd to in coaasotiaa 
whh th« hiatonr ef the Weet." IVniUi SMti CaOuHc IfaMrinr, iS45. P- 407.) 
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A MD ExceUeocc, MooadKnenr Dngnoni, Nonce Apostoltque, 

Lci periam rtnniei poor former uoe colooie dans VAtattktat Scp- 
teDtrionale, but le* bords de 1ft Riviire Scioto, disirant que ce Doirrd 
toblisKment qoi a'y forme pnisM jouir de torn lu tecourt ipiritiieb qui 
dirigent et assurent la tonmission i I'^lue catboliitne apottolKiae et 
romaine, apris lea inforrnations necessaires poor un cboix ai important oat 
nommi le Pire Dom Didier Bin^ctin de la conKT^gation de St Uanr 
pour prisider totit ce qui serait relatif au culte divin et aox instractiom 
de la JenneiK. Lea ci-dites personnes, anjotu-dliui asaembliea, ayant pria 
connussance du Mimoirt pr^aenti par Dom Didier 1 acn Excellence, 
Uonseisneur le Nonce ont lliomiair de snpiilier son Excellence de vonloir 
bien protiger aupria de aa Saintit£ lea obaervationa qni aont priaenties 
dans cette reqnete. La colonic sera tria flattie d'obtenir pu* la Protection 
de aon Excellence dea aecoura apirituela, qui ponrront contribner au anccia 
A'va ^bliasement dent tous les prindpea out pour object la gloire de la 
religion, la poreti des moeurs, et le bonhenr de la colonic, et ont aigni 
le preaent ce ax Mars, 1790. 

Baron de Maubranche GraTier 

de LiEay-Uametia, /iit du Val d'Eaprimetnil 

U. de Uxay-Uameaia Vte. de Bcllon 

Ualartic J. A. Quia, de Soiaaona 

de Bondy De GraTille 

poor mon frire, Didier. ttc, tit^ 

The fact that some of these names appear on both letters 
would seem to indicate that there had been no rivalry between 
Duboisnantier and Didier. Probably the first-named, on reflec- 
tion, declined the empty honour. There is no insincerity in the 
declaration of their intention to establish a well-organized Cath- 
dtc life at Gallipolis. Frenchmen of all classes were anxious to 
leave France to escape "I'intoWrable tyrannie des vizirs fran- 
90is," as De Warville calls the Revolutionists, when they saw 
the ancient bulwarks of Christianity falling in ruins around 
them/ The Mimoire, mentioned in this supplication for Didier'* 
election, gives a general survey of their spiritual fdans. The 
Didier Mimoire bears the same date as the preceding letter, 
March 22, 1790. The number of the emigrants, who were mostly 
Catholic, he says, was increasing to a considerable extent; and, 
since he had been chosen as their spiritual head in the New 



la AtcMvti, Amttict CntnU, nL U, C |7»-J7<rv. 
* BaiHOT M Wunux, WmMoa Vtyagt dWu Iti tftt-Unii di FAmMfM $tfl*it- 
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World, he felt obl^ed to strengthen the request of the leaders 
by makiiig a personal application for ecclesiastical powers— either 
as Bishop of Gallipolis or as vtcar-apostolic — to carry out the 
religious and educational plans of the colonists. It is apparent 
from the Mimoire that the Nuncio had already called his atten- 
tion to the fact that the United States had just been given a 
Bishop in the person of John Carroll of Baltimore; but Didier 
argues that the distance between Baltimore and Gallipolis was 
so great that Bishop Carroll could not guide the spiritual destinies 
of the emigrants. The French people, moreover, were accus- 
tomed to have their own bishops, and Didier b^ged the Nuncio 
to hasten the conclusion of the matter at Rome, as he was then 
ready to start for Havre : 

Monstigntur, 

J'fti rbomietu' de reprisenter i Votre Excellence qu'une locieti dc per- 
sonnes dislincnfes et Catholiques, a fait des requisitions ciouidirables au 
Scioto, partie de I'Amirique septentrioiule, qu'elle y fait passer plusieiu-B 
habitans dei campagnes, que plusieura particnlters suivent cette cxemple, 
que ces (miKratioiii s'ilivent 6i}i k mt degri de population assez coniidir- 
able pour miriter I'attention rjligieuse du tris saint P^ «t celle de Votre 
Excellence lis oDt droit d'attendre du chef visible de risliM les secours 
spirituels qui lui aeul a la pouvoir de leur procurer. Cette sociftt, Mon- 
seisneur, m'a fait llionneur de me chcusir pour son pasteor. Ce cboix 
mlionore, excite mon zile et me ditermine k. sacrifier ma personne et mes 
foiblei talens i la ReliKion, i I'Edncation, et au bonhenr de cette colonie 
naissante. Mais, Monseigneur, il ne m'est pat possible de remplir ce but. 
si je n'ai point une mission ligale. Votre Excellence sgait que I'Etat 
dans lequel se va fonder cette colonie ajant pour Religion dominante la 
prolestante, et tolerant toutes les sectes, J1 n'existe aucune puissance 
ecclisiastique i la quelle je pnisse avoir recouri. Votre Excellence m'a 
fait Itumaeiir de me faire observer qu'il existe un ^eque & Baltimore. 
Qn'il me soit permis de Ini reprisenter qu'<») pent regarder cet ^eque 
comme nul pour le Scioto, k raison des distances considerables qui nous 
s^areront; la difSculti des communications, le danger d'abandonner nn 
troupeau que I'on pourra regarder comme une ^lise naissante; tous ces 
obstacles ponrroient, Monseigneur, retarder les fruits que la religion pour- 
roit faire en ce pays, et meme ditmire insensiblement dans le c«eur des hab- 
itans les principles religieux qu'ils ont rcfU dans leur enfance, par lea difli- 
cultis qu'ils iprouveroient dans I'exercise, la facility qu'ils ponrroient ren- 
contrer i professer une autre Religion qu'on lenr persnaderoit etre aussi 
bonne. Votre Excellence conndt le coeur de 1'homme. Elle sfait qu'il faut 
se priter i I'opinion, aux usages et aux habitudes, lortque Ton vent opirer 
le bicn. II fant done qu'elle ait le boatt de oonsidirer la natiire del 
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homnKt qui vont hatriter eta noavelks rigtoni, ce sont det Fru^oit 
C3tholi<ities, sccoutnnrfa A etre souinis pour le spiritnel i dei ETcqtMS 
et i del Pretres. Je perae, Uofudsneur, qa'il seroit danBcrem de lear 
taiuer perdre ccs avaotageusei impressioiu. II fant ansti que Vc«k 
Excellence enrisage le nombre considerable des EnuKraots, qui vont 
former tout d'nn coup une masse dliabitaiis assez forte, pour avoir besoin 
d'un cbef revetu de poovoirs ipirituels trii HetiAus. Que ce loit tm 
Ev£<tDe on tin Vicaire Apoitolique, il fant I'lm on I'autre, c'ett au trb 
laint Pire et it Votre Excellence i. juger ce qui conviendra le miettx. 
Je n'ai point, Monseigneur, auei de prisomption, pour soliciter en nia 
favcur. Ces litres qu'exigent des talens siq)6riettrs ct des vertus que 
je n'ose flatter d'avoir, tin lile ardent, nne religion eolide et fdair^ 
qtKl<[uea comuiisancei — d'utiliti publique, un cceur compatistant anqoel 
rien ne ripngne, lortqn'tl s'agit de ■ooli^m' llunnaniti souffrant^ 
sont del litres pour pr^teodre au rang de nbalieine. II fant des 
qualitis pint iminentei lorsqu'on est deslini i elre plac£ anr le dtan- 
delier, c'est ce qui fait que mes vues ne se portent pcnnt i ce degr£ 
d'61evation. Le but de ma nippHqne, Mmseigneur, est de vous faire en- 
\-isagcr le besoin d'un ivcque, ou de tout jtutre Sup^riettr eccKsiastiqne, 
auqnel je poisse m'adresser poor lea ponvoirs relatifs i I'emploi auqnd 
je suis destin£ par le choix d'une Boditt, la n£cessiti de sa residence m 
Scioto, tant pour le present que pour I'avemr; residence k laquelk 
j'attache Ic meets de I'ttablissement de la Religion dans ces contries et n 
propagation future dani cette partie du Globe. Si ces reflexions, Hon- 
mgneiir, ne tont point assez diterminantes, pour faire en ce moment 
I'ftablissement que j'w Vhoaneai de proposer i Votre Excellence, je la 
supplie de vouloir bien employer ta bons offices aupris de sa Sainteti 
pour m'obtenir avant mon depart tout ce qu'elle jugera necessaire pour le 
plus grand bien de la religion, la gloire de Dieu et le bonheur dei fatpha 
qui me sont ccmfiis. Je me ctmtenterai des ponvoirs qui me seront 
accordis, dans la forme et I'tiendne qn'il aura plu i la sageise et i U 
providence du tiii Saint Piie de lea drcooscrire, et je les acceptenu 
svec la rectHuioisance et la soumission la plus entiire. Je supplie Votre 
Excellence de vouloir bien presser au Cour de Rome Texpfditioa prompte 
de I'objet de ma demande, attcndu la proxiniit6 de mon depart. Per- 
mettez que Votre Excellence troove ici lliommage respectueux de mon 
sincire devouement et les sentimens distinguis avec lesqnels j'ai llunuwur 
d'etre, 

iiotueigneur, 
Votrt tris kumbU et tris lAiitsoKt ttrvitnir 

Fb. DmiEi.* 

The same day, on receipt of this Mimoirt, the Nuncio setit a 
despatch to Rome, dated March 22, 1790, to Cardinal Aidonelli, 

■ Pnfgmdt Aretmnt, ScrUKtrt riftrita, Amtritt CntnU, roL U, & i*o->ls- 
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announcing the project of the Scioto Company and the selection 
of Dom Didier as Bishop of Gallipolis, Ohio.* The Nuncio 
averred that Didier was unknown to him, but that he would 
inquire as to his character and talents for the post He asked 
Didier for a more complete explanation of the plans of tlie 
company, promising that when these were present«l to him, he 
would send them to Rome. On March 29, 1790, the Nuncio 
wrote a second time to Cardinal Antonelli, sayit^ that three or 
four priests were preparing to go to Gallipolis, with Didier as 
the spiritual head of the colony.'" Propaganda yielded to the 
wishes of the Scioto Company and on April 26, 1790, appointed 
Didier not bishop or vicar-apostolic, as he wished, but vicar- 



■ila fnuKCM di mrin ccstimia df psrwiw t> a itobiUni 
ndl'Asurica wCtaiEriaadc H« qut*U fatM I'leqniMa di osa quantiU <U Urrou (nt 
bordo ddl'OUo ■ Ecnta Icflie di dlManii dal Aire, Tn It peraonc die wbd alia 
teita di quota cokmii ¥i 4 il Si(BOT d'E^remcnii ContltlleR dd Parlanunto di 
Parict, ( Kiaitto boi noto il quale crtdo abbia fonnato nn plana di cmnitulnw a 
(ormo di qtwMa piccoU npuiiblics. Uno dd prinl loro onetU t Mate di prarraderc 
a totbi cii dM puo okt nicciHria p« i'aerciiia dd culto noatrm nnta rditionc per 
llMnutost • per I'educaiiane. Hauio quindi preacdtn on cecta D. Oidiar nooaco di 
S. Ifaor, die la am eanoteo, na di ctti mi procnnr6 qoaldw inforauiiiiac. 
Qneato rdiffioao nii ba fatto preaenlari ranaeMO fntlio, in cid capoae la eoa- 
ptlidine, dl eni dere cwere inorlcata, e daminda alia Sacra ConiTecailane Ic 
neeeaaarit faeolCa. lo pero (li lio ialto riiponderE dm ollrc il luddetto fsalio 
•arelriia italo apportnna ebe Ij depntati di queia edonia faamaero conoaccrc alia 
fofllD lardibe itato opprntnao die li depntati dl queata colonit laeiaitiu eoaetoam alia 
Saarm ConKrefaiicnie Ic loro idee, e 11 maul die (I effroao I Ii>rsir« par I'MH iiiliinn. 
sod* la Sacra CoBf rcfanone poaia aequiiUre mia loSdenu eofniiiotie di qneato nwm 
■tabilimento, e dare qodle providenn cfaa U nalnra dd laofa, U nnmeni della pcraoB* 

nemgria adnnque mi aari mandata nd eorrente di qocMa MtdBina, dia lo pni ia 
accnito acsompagnaft con Ictten d'o&do aU'Eminenn VaMia. Ho eredou aoltasto 
dl prer eni re Voitn Knrinmia. atante ebe etaendo iamdiuatt la pirtenia ddl aoddetto 
Tdicioao, mi d (a prcnnua di qnaldw riipotta- Parigi, St it Itam, ijio." Fref- 
gaiidt ArcUvti, I. c, S. jSi-jSi. 

■* "ftiHinu, a Rtvmc. Stfftiort, Alcnnc fandglie franeead aono in proeinlo di partire 
par I'Ameria Settfntricnale. Hanno qoiTi nmparte ddle terrc anlla rim dd Biiiaii 
Seiotit, alia diitana pcrA di loo legbe da] man, dd hanno il prosetu di MibiUrc ia 
OM ana mlnnia. Pra i loro prioi pouicil hanno aTuto qudlo di prmaderd de' 
odDlatri dcUa rdlfione, Ci aono tre o qBattm ccdetiaatid diapoall a pattin tn brera. 
U> ohre a qneati, ti 4 un Rdlsioao ddla Cotw. di S. Haaro, U qoala apedtlnUBta 
*ien deptitato da qoeau ooloaia per caiere alia tota di tnto di dia rifuarda il colto, 
J'ammlniBiadoae dViacnmenti, rinatmnone, rd ancha I'sdneaiiooe. Qnctto reUiioao 
penanto ni ba fomato on foilio, die qui annetto ■m.f.m^i^ all'aitro iottoacrilto dal 
cap! ddla atawa calooia. Da tali io(ll V.E. e la CongrccailoBa vedraiu qoaato U 
inddaUo rdirloio deaidera, c qnanEo ali pn« caier ncca«rJo per coalribaln al hun 
di die rifiiardi la rdlcione, e I eoatuad. E eon pnfoB- 
1« MBO, ddl' E.V. innilladBM. dlTottadao, i*HinH«rima aanHaca 
•H Rodi. Parigi, ip Vanw, 1T90-" Pnfagtitia ArMpt, L c, 1. 17>. 
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gemnd in spirituaUbus for the space of seven years, on condition 
that such jurisdiction should not conflict with that of Dr. Carroll. 
A copy of this Brief exists in the Catholic Archives at the 
Universi^ of Notre Dame, Indiana, and the following translation 
was published in the Researches of the American Catholic His- 
torical Sode^: 

i6tk April, 1790. 

Whereu, it hu be«D comtmmicated by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
of Rhodei, in France, that some men of illustrious piety and distinguished 
family have formed the deiign of emigrating to North America and 
establishing a colony on the lands of the river Scioto, where they have 
already, to this issue, bought considerable land; and whereas, for the 
take of Catholic worship to which they are and will be most attached, 
they have arranged to bring with them a priest who may, as well on the 
way as in the settlements where they will fix their homes, administer to 
them the Sacraments, undertake the preaching of the word of God, look 
after the care of souls, they humbly ask of the Holy Father to grant 
to Rev. Father Didier, Benedictine Monk of the Order of Saint Benedict, 
Congr^ation of St. Maur, all the faculties whidi may seem opportune for 
the spiritual government of so many Catholic families: the Sacred Con- 
gregation, through the most eminent Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect, agreeing 
to their petitions, decreed, if it should please the Holy Father, that the 
faculties of FormMla IV could be conceded to Father Didier, if he ihonld 
be approved for pastoral work by the Archbishop of Paris, or his Vicar- 
General in spiritualities, for seven years, with complete jurisdiction over all 
the French who emigrate with him, on condition thai the lattdt and place 
where they ikouid found their Colony ihoidd not bt tirilhin the dioeest 
of any Bishop viithm the limits of the government and sway of the 
United States, which altogether lies under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
lately appointed in Baltimore by the /iposlolic See. Further, Father 
Didier can in no way use the above faculties unless by the consent 
of the said Bishop, and is bound every year to inform the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the state of his mission, the number of faithful and their 
spiritual progress. 

Which decree bebg communicated to him by the Most Eminent Cardinal 
Prefect, at an audience given on the above date. His Holiness graciously 
approved in every particular, and conceded the said faculties 
ad septennitHn. 

L. Cauimal Antonelli, Prefect. 
Dated Rome, April iS, 1790. 

Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, twenty-sixth of 
April, i^go. 
Through Most Enunent Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect, the Sacred Coo- 
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gregatkoi appointed Rev. Father Didier, Benedictine of tbe Coogresation 
of Sl Matir, Superior of the French Colony on the banks of the river 
Sdoto, for seven yean, with the authority necessary for the spirinul 
govenunent of the said Colony, according to the preacription of the decrees 
of the Sacred CtMigr^ation, and with the limits placed as to their exerdse, 
and at no other time and in no other way. 

L. Cakdihal Anionelli, Prtftet>^ 
Dated Romt, Aprit iS, Ijgo. 

It is evident from this original Brief of appointment that 
Dtdier's powers as ecclesiastical leader of the colony were in 
no way to interfere with the jurisdiction enjoyed by Bishop 
Carroll in the United States. The territory beyond the AUe- 
ghanics was an obscurely-known one; and in 1790 it was not 
altogether certain whose was the ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
this part of the Ohio Valley. But the Brief reads with a definite- 
ness which leaves no room for doubt that the Sacred Congrega- 
tion had no intention of reducing the diocesan limits of Bishop 
Carroll nor of giving Didier any faculties which could be used 
without Carroll's express consent. In his letter of May 10, 1790, 
to Cardinal Antonelli, the Papal Nuncio of Paris also understood 
that Didier's faculties would have to be confirmed by Bishop 
Carroll before they could be used. About Didier himself he 
could find little, but he was informed that he was a religious of 
good character, sound in doctrine, though somewhat of an im- 
petuous and idealistic nature. Didier had already left for Havre 
at the date of the Nuncio's writing (May 10, 1790), and was 
preparing to sail about the end of the month for America. 
Bishop Carroll, in a letter to Plowden, dated London, S^tember 
3, 1791, speaks of "the arrival, last year, of a Benedictine Monk, 
with a congregation, on the banks of the Ohio." ^* Propaganda 
intended, therefore, that the new colony would dq>end almost 
immediately upon the Bishop of Baltimore. 

Antonelli was well informed by this time of American church 
affairs and his solution of the spiritual needs of the Sdoto Colony 
was a just one. Everything depended upon the question whether 

" Vol. rti, pp. aoji. 

" Cf. Bcohh, e>. eit., Doeometit*, to). I, part li. p. 74J. Naw Yoik. i»ii>. 
brroU ncotioiu the fact that tlia Snlptcian Falher cilaii, dnrioc tbi diienutoni 
prvTUorr M Ac {ou&datiaii of Sl Uair'a SeminaiT, Biltimore, lUfgcMod that the 
Scnlnarr •boiild be foBUlcd at Gallipoli*, lAere m 
tlBt pnvoMd HI MtdK <Ct. Sksa, 0^ cb., nL ii, p. in.) 
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the United States laid claim to the territory occufned by the 
Scioto Company. If so, then Didier was to depend directly 
upon Bishop Carroll for the right to exercise sacerdotal faculties. 
It appears that d'Espremesnil was dissatisfied with Didier's 
humble acceptance of the faculties granted to him, and, after 
the monk's departure, he seems to have renewed his efforts, for 
he urged the appointment of the Abb^ Duboisnantier to the See 
of GaUipoIis, as the town to be founded on the Ohio was called. 
The Nuncio related this to Antonelli in his letter of May 17, 
1790.** No action seems to have been takca on this letter. An 
interesting episode connected with this Ohio project is the fact 
that the Sulpicians of Paris had been carefully studying the 
scheme, and had almost decided to accompany the colonists, when 
they were advised by the Nundo to consult Bishop Carroll, who 
was then in London. They were persuaded to go to Baltimore 
instead. 

Antonelli lost no time in informit^ Bishop Carroll of the 
Gallipolis colony. He wrote on May 22, 1790, announcing the 
departure of the first colonists.** This letter Carroll probabfy 
did not receive, havii^ left for London in July, so that the first 
news he had of the French colony came to him in London. 
Among the first ships that set out from Havre, one sprang a leak 
and when it looked as though all on board would be lost, an 
English ship came to its assistance and courageously saved all 
the passei^ers. In Antonelli's letter of August 14, 1790, he 
says: "The new colony of Frenchmen which has started out 
for the banks of the Scioto must have reached your country t^ 

" "Brno, *K., Euenda D. Didier lU putlto dm Puigi, mm bo potaU «M(idrC 
chfl per leCterm le conmiiuioal di cui V.E. ml hi cmonto. Nod » le il mio friofti ottI. 
▼eri In tempo di tiKluiivnlo A HtTre de Grice, ore da -nii i^ami erA <vli vut 
BHUdto d'imbircard, mk qiund'mDclie {oik pirtito, Ur. d'Eipremoiil ml lu fatto 
npsre, che potil ftdlmoite ■pedirgiielo euendo immincole la pirtoua dUtn bitI 
B<K*BtUl per l> medma dtnioiiione. Qni In Parigi t1 i on Prete, che bnmerdb* 

la Hia dedcBe. Ur. d'Eipremcnili mi ha qidiidi preacntato 11 Iccllo, che aaiiattiL 
Per quanto credo cha la coaa non conRnca in alcun moda ai per ]e dl^odmni, <^ 
li aanmialaiiii nd aom etto, at ps- le meaurc (U preie drca la dlpeodenia delta eoloait 
dal TMam di Baltimore, e la facolti Teecntsnsite acccnjata a F. Didier, oon ki 
pMuto ricoaare dl mandarle II ludo (oalia. Sa V.E. crede mi baatoi d'avaa nna lettan 
oManaiU* per Mr. d'Eaprenwnil II qnala aoo tueta dl eaaere on aoRetto, che merila 
d« lifuardi, e ddic atteniiotii. K con profoadaio oaaeqiiia, dell' E.V., etc I'aHfi 
17, ifofffu, tj90." ProfagatHla Anhhti, I. c, B. iSj-jS?*. 

■• Thli letter ii miulni in th« PrapoBwii* ArcMvi and id thi BmUlmtTt Ctthr- 
iral Anhivt, but it Ii taaotioBad In Atuoadli'i letta of AD(bM 14, 17*0. 
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this time. We wrote to Your Lordship on May 22, that they 
would be guided in spiritual tbit^s by Dom Didier, a monk of 
St Maur, to whom faculties have been given by the Holy See, 
with the clause, however, that if the coktoy settle within the 
confines of the Diocese of Baltimore, Father Didier will be bound 
to obtain your consent to the exercise of his faculties." ** In his 
reply of Scptonber 27, 1790, Bi^op Carroll says: "One group 
of the colonists who have left France arrived in America, after 
I had left; not that group, however, with which the priest of the 
Congregation of St. Maur has sailed, of whom there is mention 
in your letter. They have selected a city in a territory belonging 
to the United States, though not included in any of those prov- 
inces which I have described more fully to Father Thorpe, when 
I asked him to explain to Your Eminence n^ hesitan^ in this 
matter. This can be more easily done when you see the map 
which I have despatched through the Nuncio of Paris." '* Shea 
tells us that after reaching the settlement at Gallipolis, and after 
learning that be was within the jurisdiction of Bishop Carroll, 
Dom Didier travelled back to Baltimore to obtain the Bishop's 
consent to use his faculties. Father Didier remained with the 
colony, acting as vicar-general of Bishc^ Carroll until 1792, 
when he retired, discouraged by his unsuccessful efforts to keep 
the failh alive among his flock. On July 21, 1792, we find his 
name signed to the baptismal roister of St. Charles Borromeo's 
Church, in St. Charles, Mo. Sometime later, he was at Floris- 
sant, and, in 1794, he took up his residence at St Louis, where 
for five years he laboured, beloved of all the citizens of that city, 
until his death about the end of October, 1799. 

Father Kenny's admirable sketch of the dispersal of the 
Gallipolis colony explains the dwindling of the settlement and 
the far-reaching consequences of the same : 

Eaticement to the other settlements drew many away; fear of the 
Indiana, now on the war-path, wa« no idle fancy, and contributed to all 
the other motiTCs for departure; but the cause uaiially ascribed for the 
general diuipation of the colony was that, even after they had paid a 
•ecood time for their land, their titles were still insecure, in fact, invalid. 
It ii interestiiig to see how they penetrated at once into the remotest 
part of America. Little knots of them appear on die map from the At- 
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lantic Maboard to civiluation's last outpoati in the Truu-MitMBsip^ and 
(rora Detroit and Canada to and across the Mexican border.i^ 

Cincinnati attracted some; Paris, in Bourbon County, Ken- 
tucky, attracted others. One group, led by Mamesia, went to 
Pennsylvania, and founded the settlement of Asylum." Count 
Joseph de Barth, Baron of Walbacfa, settled in New Hampshire. 
One of his sons. Father de Earth, twice refused the See of 
Philadelphia ; another. General Walbach, rendered distinguished 
service M the land of his father's adoption, in the War of l8l2. 
New Bourbon in Missouri received another group of the colo- 
nists, and New Madrid proved a mecca for the disillusioned 
pioneers. Even far-away Maine is said to have harboured a 
group of the refugees from Gallipolis." Of all the cities, St. 
Louis a[q>ears to have been the most popular refuge. Here they 
found Father Didier, their pastor, whose brother, John Baptist 
Didier, soon became one of the prominent citizens of the town. 
Only a remnant of the several thousand French colonists 
remained in the city of Gallipolis, which they had hoped to see 
created an episcopal See. In September, 1793, Fathers Badin 
and Barrieres, whom Carroll had appointed his Vicars-Geno^ 
for the Ohio and Kentucky districts, visited Gallipolis, and 
remained three days, heartily welcomed by the deserted colony. 
High Mass was sung by them in the garrison and forty chiklren 
were baptized, "The good French colonists were delighted, and 
shed tears on their departure," *" Bishop Carroll writes the 
epitaph for this once enthusiastic dream-city : 



« i.e., p. *»7. 

■■ HuiUKjiHii, A Frtnch Emieri ColtMy i» tJw UniltJ SUttt, in the UciUd 
SUts Citholie BucdHoI Sodetr, Ricarii and Stadin, vol. i, pp. jj-^j (A tnoilatko 
«{ Henri Ctrrf* article on the niu mbject in tbe Rnmt it Parit, Hajr ij, |B«S); 
CuTrin, A CoUuy of Frtnck Cathelici la Bradford C«uiUy, Ptnnijltiaiia (i»«-ifoo) 
in tlw Rnotii, ml. ivlii, pp. ati-aSt, 411-413; Bialiop Kenriek in the Atat^ of th* 
FrepvHen ef tkt Paitk, for Juiuuj, iSj*. For ■ dcfcription ol tht ud eonditioa 
of tkii MttlemenI, where four pricaU who rended there never nid Man nor fathered 
the people far prarer or uTTicea, cf. Sua. of. fit., 10L ii, p. 19a. CtUKb f!*e* anolbcr 
Tenion In the Ktecrii, toL xriii. pp. 4*6.419, hot the abaeace ol tar do euroen li lo the 
BaUimon Cottudni Archivti itronilr taTora Shea'a opinion. Tbi apoMata AbU 
FmBcntiii waa one of thoe loar pricit*. Cf. laaatM, Aiylnm. Towaada, igiE. Tha 
anl7 one ot the four prleaU 1^ Temaiued waa the Apoitla ol Ceecfla, AbM Carha. 
IWerlu, at Blahop EiwUDd, toL iii, pp. aji.3;4.) 

" Cf. Qutriti M Catli«Ht Main* Hillary, in the Mttimt CaUuMe Hitlmeal Maf 
Hm, Tol. T, pp. 44-46. 

■* StuDiao, SMcktt of ttu Barly CttMie ItiitlanafUt tf Ktutneky, pp. ti-U. 
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You have inquired. Most Eminent Cardiiul, about the French who 
came two years ago, to inhabit the banks of ttie Sdoto, and who brought 
with them as their pastor a Benedictine monk of St. Denis, Dom Didier. 
When they had arrived at their destination, great difficulties and quarreii 
arose in the colony, on account of a diversity of opinion regarding the 
movements in France. Hence a large number left for other places ; those 
who remained, reduced to a very small number, built a village, cut down 
the trees, planted the fields, and were about to profit by the fruit of 
their labour, when an Indian nprisii^ toc4c place, and they were in sore 
straits again. I do not know what they decided to do. This past sum- 
mer, Dom Didier, their parish priest came here, and from him I ob- 
tained practically all that I related about the colony. I have learned 
liardly anything about these colonists which could satisfy either the in- 
terest of the Sacred Congregation or its solicitude regarding those 
things which pertain to piety and religion. Many of them are refugees 
from Paris who have brought with them the vices of the large cities, and 
a hatred for religion. It is to be hoped that Dom Didier will be able to 
apply a remedy to this evil and to encourage labour and simplicity of 

The tragic end of this great colonizing project is described 
in a letter from Father Badtn to Bishop Carroll, June 28, 1796, 
in which he says that eighty men, without religion or morals, 
were all that were left in Gallipolis; in 1805, as Dilhet tells us, 
they had dwindled to twenty.** 



LoniiTaie. ■S44- Cf. Sska, of. cil., nl. U, p. 415- K «<Ritd look fmn tliU u if 
Didier hwi daated hii people^ Buciiriidgi in bii Rteelltctiinu nyi "Iber had 
Tuilihed like the palace of Aladdin." Cf. for the wfaole neluchcdr Iracedj, Volhit, 
ToL ii, pp. jSi-jgj. "Nisfat waa coming on when I rcacbKi the rillacc of Gallipalia. I 
eoold oaij diatiatuiah three row* of little white hoiua built on the flat amnmit sf the 
tank {rf the Ohio, ... I waa atrnek with ita wild appeanoce, and the aallow com- 
plexioca, thin viu<c*, aicklr looka, and wcair aiy, of all ita inhsbitanta. They were 
not doirona of converBioa with me" (p. jSs. EneHik traiu.). There ii a letter in RoaiH, 
NntKoiu Ko^ivn (p. 17), from Dom Didier (aodated but writtea after hia arrival 
at Gallipcdli) to Father Piot, tub-Prior of the Rojal Abbe? of St. htaur, to which 
Didier bdonged. It moat have beea written daring the firit da^a of the cdoaf. for it 
brcalhea jreat hope for the fntore. He aayi in part: "J'ai rencootri beanconp d'Amiri- 
caina csthnliiinea. J'ai bapliati baucoap de leuri enfani; Ilg ne vorent de PresbTtrea 
qne quatre fois par an. J'ai vu de» Sauvagea catboliquca, parlant un pen Frantaia, 
qnl rn'oot Uiti let maina. ..." It it itnnse that no letter! of Dldier'i ndit in the 
GiKpeUt Ptpttt, BOW in the Van WoitDa- Libniy (Ohio Philoaophical Sodetj), of 
the UnlTeraitr of Ciodnnati. Theae papcn hare been arranged and tome of them 
edited by Bdote, in the acrenth mlnrae of the QHartirly PubHaititiu of ihe Hutorical 
o«J Phiietopliicel Seeirlj of Ohio (yoI. yii, 1907, no. a). Other docnmenta eidrt in 
the coUcetion of the American AnHqaariati Socirtj and in thoae of the Nra rvrk 
HitUHeal Satitly. See alto. Basin, Or^tiw n Progrit it la Miiiicn iu KttUttcky, 
p. It. Pari*, iBii. 

* Frottgtmia Archivti, Scrittmn origin^, vol. Spj. 

" DibBCT-BtowHi, Tht Btginnitigt of (At CAxrcA i» Amtricf. p. 6>, guebcc, 
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The failure of the whole scheme is but another inddent in die 
already long list of Utopian projects which have had tbnr stKgt 
in America from the earliest colonial days. 

Father Kenny writes: 

No\dicre in all the amuls of the Americaii colonies is there offered a 
kharper contrast of lititit and shade, in fact or in symbol than here, where 
old nobles and cnunts with their gentle ladies, right oot of the mcwt 
brilliant court the world has ever known, are translated, as if by some 
evil magic, to the imcouth haunts of savage men and beasts. There are 
not indeed any thieves or murderers among them, if one except the 
Coimt Malartic, a professional warrior. No doors need lotks. There 
are (o be no deeds of violence. Lawsuits and quarrels, yes; these peofile 
are not all saints. One may find among them a specimen of that most 
odious degeneracy, the ex-priest, Fromentin, one day to become a member 
of the United States Senate representing the State of I^ouisiana.** 
The yellow fever wilt sweep him and his paramour in one day before the 
court that has a right to judge. There, too, is Von Schrilti and his 
reputed wife, who will leave an ille^timate progeny to carry his shame 
down the ages. These bring out by c<xitrast the worth and parity of their 
surroundings. To the Americans, the greatest wonder in the colony it 
Monsieur Duthiel, a farmer who always insists on givbg too much of 
his wheat in every barter lest he nught get the better of any gf hii 
neighbors. Death itself will stand in awe of Jean Baptiste Bertrand. 
who even in the days of famine will observe ail the fasts of the Chtffch, 
and by blandishments and by corporal punishments alike will see to it 
that even his grown offspring remain true to their faith. He will lur- 
vive all the other men of Gallipolis, reaching the age of ninety-four in 
1855- Standing wbsomely beneath the arches of the wide wilderness, 
one might hear the sweet Mademoiselle Vimont humming the strains of 
sacred anthems she used to sing in the grand old Notre Dame of Paris; 
here is an Evangeline for the poets. Little boys and girls of tenderest 
years, playing in the btishes, meet at times the glarii^ eyes of Shawnees 
or of the wild cats ; here are babes in the woods for the painters. What 
is needed, what we do not find, is an individual, a man towering above all 
the rest; there is no hero, where all are brave. They Hood together 
and time has levelled down their graves to a common surface. But what 
with good and bad, civilized and savage, wise and frivolous, age and 
infancy, English and French, the romancer has materials for a story 
that, by keeping close to the truth, will one day restirrect the old French 
city and make it the term of pilgrimages for their descendants sc atte red 
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today from end to end of Amerioa like leave* that are blown by the 
Masts of October.** 

Simultaneously with the Gallipolis bishopric occurred another 
of somewhat more ambitious design, namely, the creation of a 
separate diocese for the Indians of New York State. "The 
consecration and installation of Bishop Carroll," writes Shea, 
"were coeval with a strange project to erect an episcopal See in 
the State of New York. While the Church was slowly gaining 
a permanent footing in the cities of that State, there was an 
attempt to establish a French mission, and, strai^est of all, a 
Bishop among the Oneida Indians, which forms one of the 
curious episodes in our history," *■ The object of those who 
engineered the scheme was no less than the foundation of an 
Indian Primacy over the Six Nations of New York State. The 
Oneida tribe constituted itself the spokesman for the rest of the 
Nations, and the plan was fully developed before the appeal was 
made to Rome. The Oneidas were a tribe of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy, occupying the land about Oneida Lake, in Oneida 
County. They consisted of three dans— the Wolf, the Turtle, 
and the Bear, and each clan was represented, in the signatures 
to the documents, by three members. The Six Nations men- 
tioned in the documents were the Oneidas, Onandagas, Mohawks, 
Senecas, Cayugas, and Tuscaroras," They were friendly 
towards the missionaries, and some of the noblest pages of early 
missionary effort are those containing the story of the Jesuits 
among these tribes. The /esuit Relations contain many im- 
portant documents describing the work done among the Oneidas 
by the Society of Jesus. The early missionaries speak of the 
Oneidas as the most civilized of the nations — a claim they make 
for themselves in their letter to Pope Pius VI. "They are 



* EsHT, in tlie Calholie Hitlarie*! Rnitw, pp. 43S-41*> So. Victor O'Duld, 
O.P., in hi* •cholmrlr Lift ef BUkaf Fttmltk (WMbiBfton, D. C, igii) hat brDoakt 
to lisht new mitcrld for the (tudr ot the GUIipoli* CoIodt (cf. pp. 7ji iBg-ifo, 
■94, >"). 

■■ Op. cit., ml. !i, p. ]7j. All the documoitt anilahle in the Ptetaganda AtcUmm 
on tb( OnBdi project ere publiihed In the Catkollt Miitarical Rtvitm, ml. lii, ppL 7S-79. 

** Uinillr thcK tribe* are ipiikec of u the Fire Kctlona. Hie Timrtn* wtrc 
B aonthem tribe, end are enppoaed to haye joined the Five Nation* about ir>4. After 
Ihii date the ContedencT ia called the Six Katiani. Cf. Dun, Ti4 Be«k af (h( 
JndicHt ef Narth Amttita, v. i, p. 1. BoMod, 1814. 
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demons when they are attadced," wrote one of the Jesuits in 
1653, "but the gentlest and most affable people in ihe world, 
when they are treated as friends." " Shea's acrount of the 
origin of this extraordinary project is taken mostly from Hoik's 
Notices of Peter Penet." Though Penet's name is not men- 
tioned in any of the documents at our disposal, it is probably 
true that the project originated with him. Penet was a native 
of France and had come to the United States in December, 1775, 
for the purpose of n^otiating a suj^ly of arms and ammunition 
for the Continental soldiers. He suci^cded in impressing 
General Washington, who appointed him an aide-de-can^ 
in the American army; but the supply never materialized. In 
1783, he was trading as a merchant in Philadelphia, and had 
gained considerable influence with the Oneidas, whom he per- 
suaded into the belief that he was an ambassador from the Kii^ 
of France. Shea says that he induced the tribe to apply to the 
French Minister of New York, Count de Moustier, in 1787, for 
a priest, and from a letter in Hough's Notices, it would appear 
that the priest in question. Father Perrot, was brought by Penet 
to the Indians.** Father Perrot took up residence among them 
at Oneida Castle (1789) and remained a year. His stay among 
the Indians might have been lost sight of completely, had his 
presence not been bitterly opposed by the well-known Calvinist 
clei^;yman. Rev. Samuel Kirkland, who attacked him severely in 
his letters.'" Father Perrot is not mentioned in any of the docu- 
ments dealing with the project; In fact there is no mention of 
any priest in Penet's Plan of Government, which appeared in the 
Albany Gasette, in February, 1 789.*' Whether there is any con- 
nection between the project of Penet and the effort of the agent, 
Jean de la Mahoti^re, the documents do not state ; but if we are 
to accept the statements of Kirkland and those related about the 



* /(fdft RtlaHoni, vel. xl, p. gi. 

* FuKEi-iH B. HouoH, Notieti of Pttn Pt*H and kit Optnttom oaMiv M« 
Ontidt IttHant. iiuliidi*o « Pl<>» prtparti by kirn for Itn GtBtnmnt at Mat Triba. 
Loninllle, N. Y., 1U6, Cf. Sau, Hittarf of M« CtthoHc Omrek «• M« Vmttti 
Statti. ToL ii, p. 37J e. 

> Sbui, ep. cit„ vol. ii, p. 373. CI. Ruiartkii, to). xxIt, p. 17. 

» Cf. LiTBior. Uft of Somu4l Kfrilami. Uittiotian U M« Ittdiaiu, p. M9t. 
Bottoo, 1B47, (SruKi, AmtrictK Biogrtpky. vol. xxt.) Tuct, NatUa of Utn amd 
Bvnii CaiHucttd wUk tkt Early Hitttfj of Oneida CMtUy, p. aoo. Kew York, iSti, 

■■ The Pfoet PUn *il) IN fauii4 ia Hough, vf. eH., pp. 148, 
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"Lost Dauphin," the Rev, Eleazar Williams, who was a mis- 
sionary among the Onddas,** it is strange to find a body so 
thorot^hly Presbyterian, as these missionaries describe the 
Oneidas, writing that they were entirely Catholic, that they had 
obtained the departure of the Ai^Iican and Presbyterian minis- 
ters in April, 1789, and that they had made arrai^^ements to have 
two priests from Canada take charge of divine worship imtil 
the arrival of the six Capuchins who were to acconq>any Maho- 
tiire back to New York from France." 

The first of the four documents on the Ooeida Bishopric is 
a SuppHcatio in Latin to Pius VL dated April 25, 1789. It was 
probably written at Oneida Castle, and is signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the Wolves, the Turtles, and the Bears. The letter 
b^ns with the general statement that the highest good of man 
here below is to possess the true Faith and that no one can ccKoe 
to the knowledge of the Faith except through the Roman Catholic 
Church, whose head, the Supreme PontiflF, is the Vicar of Quist 
on earth. Communion with the Church was the earnest desire 
of the Oneidas; and, although they were undeservedly regarded 
by Europeans as savages, nevertheless they possessed a culture 
of their own, which was far greater than was generally known. 
They ardently wished to be numbered among the children of the 
Church. In a general cditncil of their Nation, their leaders, 
warriors, wise men, women and children, had decided to send 
an appeal to the Holy Father, asking him to provide them with 
a bishop, who would be at the same time Primate of the Six 
Nations. For this post they had chosen Father John Louts 
Victor Le Tonnelier de Coulonges, whom they had adopted as 
one of their own, and who was in every way worthy of this 
exalted digni^. A certain Nicholas Jourdaic, an adopted 
Frenchman, whose Indian name was Shakerad, interpreted the 
Supplicatio to the chiefs, who then signed it and placed it in the 
hands of their agent, Jean de la Mahotiire. Mahotiire came to 
Paris and presented the Suppticatio to the Papal Nuncio, to- 
gether with a letter to Pius VI explaining the necessi^ for the 
bishopric : 

■■ Cf. BuioKrizu), Tin OuMai, ppL «Sff. He* Yoric, igaf- 

' "71 ■ aUcBD da U nation dc* Oneida \t rasmi dea ainlMiea aaclicaiu ct pre*- 

brteriao* oonunc n'afana plua panui «llc nl (nxipeaax. cc qol ■ ftt «imbU le moia 

('•nil I7«»." 
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Pro ittto ontideae Supplicatio ontideae naliomt 

matioiwt Episeopo mdicat ad Vestram SimetHatem 

tt nx natiotttiM Pmm VI. Summmm EeeUsiai 

Primate PoHtifictm. Roma*. 

Sanctiuime Pater 

IsUin [7] twbere reram rdigionem priinmn cat taominu bonnm, aicai 
fides est prbnum bootnn supemattirale : donum coeleste ad quod fiemo 
pervaiire potest nisi per aditum ad Ecdesiam Catholicam, apostolicam 
romanam, cnjus gubenuiculk tenet ejni visibile Caput Summus Roinamis 
Pontifex, Christ! in terris Vicarius I Hnjus vestrae sanctae Commimianii 
Cratiam (ervcnter appetunt, sanclissime pater, homines ill! qnos tarn 
immerito enropae! dixemnt agrestes ac feroi; ii quippe in societalet 
grandes, seu nationes, antiquitatis priraas numeroqne stupendas conKTC- 
gati, immensis aroericani continentis terris dominantur et imperant que 
ab americanii finibus ad austraJia et occidentalia usque nuTia patent, 
easque hominibus liberis, fainiliis, villis, vicis atque pagis cum otnnhnn 
inter omnes communitate sunmiaqne in parentes et seniores pictate fre- 
quentant. 

Ardentissimo pracsentim in fidem christianam studio flagrant, sanctis- 
sime pater, nationis illius indicae poinili qui onddaei dicti, gallici Ui 
Oneida, proximi sunt septentrional es Americanarum ditionum fines mimer- 
anturque et sunt prima e quinque illis celeberrimis nati<»iibus, coetenman 
omnium debellatoribus, vulgo dictis nalionet quinqut; popnli oneidad 
statuta mente se ad ofiicia dvilia rite mfonnandi, jam ratum habuemnl 
umim KubernatitBiis modum aeque numeris omnibus absolutum ac sibi 
plene accotnodatuni, iltud suae ritae, civilis grande consilium inniti toI- 
cenmt ac statnerunt finno religionis christianae fundamento, quo ad 
felicem exttum properante, coeterae nationes indicae mox eamdem guber- 
nati<mia formam in suam adoptaturae, eonim quoque bono exemplo simni 
ac verb! divini ministerio una pariter, nti firma proximaque spe* est, 
convertentur ad rdigionem catholicam apostolicam romanam. 

In quoram gratiam, pro propugnatione fidei et nostrarum salute ani- 
martnn, nos supremi duces consitii, duces belli, bellatores, senes, mulieres 
et liberi totius oneideae nationis et nobis affinliun nationnm, sanctitati 
vestrae, supplicavimus et suppltcamus providere, constitnere, et confinnare 
Episcopum nostrae onndeac nationis et Primatem quinque nationnm dilec- 
tnm optimeque de nobis meritum Joannem Ludovicum Victorem Le Ton- 
nelier de Coulonges, equitem, origine gallum, unum vero e nobis nostra 
national! adoptione, virum rettgicoie, moribus, bonis consiliis et exemplis 
maxime commendandum, jam seiectumi nominatum et assumptiun a nobis 
ad illas sacraa functiones, illumque augere rogamus in hac prospera apud 
nos religionis facie quibuscumqne juribus, dignitate et praestantia in 
ordine ad conversionem nostrorum fratrum indonim, ad propagationem 
et consenrationem fidd m nostris imperiis, et Deus totius auctor salulis 
vestram sanctitatem vestrumque pontificatum sujs optimis cumulabit dcmis. 

Datum in pletio oneideae nationis Concilio sub signo nostrorum supre- 
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tDonnn ducom magnoque sigillo nostrae iuti<»its, anno reparatae ia1ttti> 
millesimo Kptingentuimo, octogesimo nono, et primo ab excrcha noUra 
mprema ftoMCMate, die vero vigesima quuita aprilis. 

Tribui Lmpi Tribut Ttstudmis TrSms Ursi 

AjesUlate ShoTonjhelego Hagoyvownloga 

Scanoodoe Anthony Konwagelet 

Hannah-Sodalh Sagorowntha Agwilentengwai 

(Interpretatum a nobis linguanim interpretc apud sex famotas nationea ' 
indicas die et anno supradictis. De mandato supremi concilii. Nicholat 
Jourdajn, indice Shakerad.)" 

Mahotiire's letter, dated over twelve months later (May 17, 
1790), shows that the agent had taken it for granted that there 
would be no hesitancy on the part of the Holy See in grantii^ 
the request of the Oneidas. A Company of Four — all French- 
men — had been formed for the purpose of organizing the future 
prosperity of the Indians. A chapel had been erected, with pic- 
tures, bells, sacred vessels, ornaments, and other necessary deco- 
rations, at the Company's expense. Mahoti^re informed His 
Holiness that six Capuchins were to accmnpany him back to 
America: 

M. Jean de la Mahatiire premier agent ghierat de ia Nation det Oneida 
sur Us ordret qn'il a refu de soUidter auprii de Voire Sainlete les meient 
de propager et de conserver la foi farmi lei ttaltotu tndiefoies de rAmirique 
ieptentrionale. 

A NontE Tiis Saint Pixt Le Pape Pib VI, a Roue 

Tris Saint Pire: 

J'ai rhomieiir d'adresser a Voire Satntet^ par I'cnvoi de Monseicneur 
)c Nonce risidact & Paru, les piicet ci-jointes, lesquellea la natiim des 
Oneida en particnlier et Ics six fameuses Indiennes en gininl m'mt 
chargi avcc ordre d'cxprimer a Votre 5aint6ti, lei progris que fait la 
religion panni cei nations, leur impatience d'obtenir du Saint Si^ dea 
ponroirs pour leur iveque et primat, et mirtout de mettre avec la plm 
grande force loiu les jtvx de Votre Saintiti les moiens qui »ont proprea 
i conserver et ji propager la foi dans un pais qui I'efnporte lur toute 
I'EuTope par son flendue et qui peut lui etre assiiniK pour le ncnnbre 
del habitans, et de porter moi meme & les nationi les pouvoirs et la 



■■ Profafamia Atclmut, Scritturt rifrritt, Amtriea Ctuiftt, yA. U, fi. 401.401. 
TUa mnA tbc foUowioe docttmeoti tit Idt exactly u tfaer VIMar in the photOMM 
copUt; no eometiou of ipdUnCi ttu t at ai. or aecenti haira beta aude. 
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r£ponse dont il vous plaira, irti Saint Pire, me charger par rcntre- 
miK de MonKigneur Votre Nonce i Paris. 

Le divin flambeaa de la foi ne s'eteindra jamais sur U terre, et ti en 
pnnition des michans il cessoit d'eclajrer une partie dn moode, sa Inmiire 
vivifiante eclaireroit bientot mi autre hctnisphere et prfpareroit loujoars des 
habitana pour le del : "O altitudo diviinim sapientiae et scientiae Dd . . . 
(laam incompreheniibilia sunt judida et investigabiles viae ejiul" 
^ Une compagnie de quatre fran;ais en operant la civilisation des Jndicns 
s'est proposee, trJs Saint Pire, le bonheur de les nations et de leur 
posterity, de Inir conversion k I'eglise romaine, leur alliance avec les 
puissances chr^enoes k I'eSet obtenir des secours pour la conversim 
des Indiens et assurer i les memes puissances la jonissance paisible et la 
ccnserration de lenr fitats et Colmiea en Am£ri(iue, cette demiire cmsid- 
£ration eat surtout de la plus grand importance pour les Florides, la 
Louisianne etc, et la Havanne, qui sont sous la puissance de la conr de 
Madrid. 

Notre titre de franfais, par I'agrfabte ressouvenir qu'elles ont encore 
de I'honnetitf et de la gen^rositf des Prancais 4 leur 6gard lorsqa'ils 
ftaient possesseurs de la belle province du Canada avant le traitf de 1763, 
mais pour op^rer leur conversion i la foi et i la vie civile, nous avons 
jugis absolument neccssaire de recourir aux bienfaits, nous leur avons 
faits construire une ^glise, acheter des tableaux, des doches, des vases 
sacres, des omemens, des tivres d'fglise et toutes ses decorations, de notre 
argent; pour leur inspirer I'ainour du travail et le gout de I'agriculture 
nous leur en avons donnfs nous memes I'example et nous leur avons 
faits presents de chevaux, de boeufs, de charrues et de tous les utensiles 
de labour. 

Toos les prfsens, tr^s Saint Pire, leur ont Hi tiis agreables, nous 
avons donnas beaucoup; mais M. le Tonnelier de Coulonges a emplaie a 
cette oeuvre pie plus des deux tiers de son patrimoinc, cinq ceni milles 
livres au moins, et cet homme vertueux, ce pr^Ut i bonnes oeuvres e$t 
mis hors d'etat de continuer ses charitis pour en avoir trop suivi le senti- 
ment religieux. 

La necessite d'employer les moiens di bienfaisance et de chariti pour 
propager la foi dans le nouvcau monde existe encore aujourdliui, ipkt 
dis-je, cite est plus instante que jamais par les progr^s qu'y fait la religicm, 
vous en fairc, tris Saint Pire. le tableau frappant, est I'ordre que j'ai re^u 
des nations indiennes converties, c'est I'obligation que je roe suis imposee 
par fitat, par amour pour la religion, et par un sentiment de profonde 
viairxdoa pour V'otre Saintfti. C'est combler vos entrailles patemdles 
de joie pour la conversion d'une infinite d'ames i la foi et la cmquete d'un 
pais immense a I'Eglise. C'est convaincre ces bonnes nations qtie Votre 
Saintite trottvera dans les tresors de sa chariti des moiens eRectifs de 
seconder prjs d'elles les operations de la grace et la propagation de la foi. 
Et de continuer les secours que nous leur avons si loialeroent portds, ou 
par la vole de quetes et d'aumones annuelles faites parmi les chrftiens, 
pu par celle de b^ffices dont il plairot i Votre Saint£t£ potirvoir oa 
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faire pourroir leur ^e<ttK et primat, on par cetle de bienfaits accordia 
par votre cntremiK, tris Saint Pire, par la Cour d'Elspagne et dont la 
proposition ne peut qu'etre favorablement accueilie, sous le nom de kcouti 
accord^ par Sa Majesty iris catholique aux Indien* de I'Amirique wpten- 
trionale convertis, lesqueli secour) arriveroient totu les ans i Newyork 
par le paqtKt Espagnol, par le paquet fran^aia, ou de la Havanne, & 
I'adresse du consul d'Espagne ou de I'ambasMdeur de France, pour etre 
remis 4 M. le Tonnelier de Coulonges Icur ^veque et primat, et Diea 
comblera le regne de Votre Saint£t£ de ses prosperitis et de celles de 
TEglise les plui abondantei. 

J'aj aussi ordre, tr^i Saint Pire, de supplier Votre laintite d'accorder 
del pouvotrs de cnr^ et de missionnaires apostoliques k six Capucins Fran- 
Qais que je vajs emmener dani trois moia chez tea nations indiennes. Ce 
sont de toua les pretres ceux qui y sont en plus grande vfniratton qnj 
leur conviennent le raieux. Je finta, tris Saint Pire, en demandant votre 
sainte bin^ction, et vos saintes indulgences. 

Jtmt dt la Makotihe premier agtnl general de la nation dts Oneida 
el charge del pouvoirs des nx fameitftt natiotu. 

Paris. 17 Mai, 1790.*^ 

The Nundo seems, at first, to have treated the project with 
scant attention, but the afi^r had reached the puhlic press and 
had aroused a certain amount of sympathy and enthusiasm. 
Mahotiire was then requested, as in the case of Dom Didier, 
for fuller explanations, and the Nundo granted the Indian agent 
several interviews for the purpose of reaching a satisfactory 
explanation of the project. Mahotiere impressed Dugnani as 
beii^ a man of probity, but the Nuncio was very dubious about 
the whole plan. On Ai^ust 2, 1790, the Nuncio wrote to Anto- 
nelii, enclosing the Memoir requested. After stating that he is 
sending the Memoir on the Oneida proposals, the Nundo states 
that the appellants ask for the elevation of Father Tonnelier de 
Coulonges as bishop of the Indian see. Mahotiire was a puzzle 
to Dugnani, but he seemed to him to be a man of good intentions 
though whether he was capable of all that he promised was not 
certain. The Memoir in question rqieats the main propositions 
of the Supplicatio. There is no mention in the document of the 
newly-erected Diocese of Baltimore nor of Bishop Carroll, 
although St. Peter's Church, New Ybrk Gty, is spoken of, and 
the Spanish Consul at New York is given as the person to whom 
letters could safely be sent : 

■ nu., j.f., ft a97-i9»- 
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Siult dtt dttaiU tHlerestaiu tur let A Noire trts SwU Pire 

nations indunnes de tAmiriqiu sef- le Pape Pie VI, Chef 

tentriotutle et tur let six nalioiu de TEglise. 
. tn partinMer dont la premiire est A Rome 

eelle des oneida 

Tris Saint Pire 

Lt3 Nations indiennM de I'Amirique septentrionale i qui cette partle 
de la terre est echue en partage par lei decrets de la divine providence, MOl 
tr^ nombreuses et leur population beaucoup plus grande i mesure qn'eUcs 
sont plui enfoncies dans les terrei et (pi'etles ont moins de comtnunicatioa 
avec les europtou. Ces indiens naturels du pais soot, tr^ Saint Pire, 
propriftaires et maitres de cetle immense partie dn continent qui t'etend 
depuis les lignes des Etats Unis d'Amjrique et celln du Canada jusqn'amc 
mers de I'oueit, du nord et du sudouest dont la sente partie comiue a une 
jtendue de soixante neuf mille vingt d«ux lieues cairiea d'Angleterre et 
est par cwisequent plus grande que I'Allanagne, la flandre, la hollande et 
la Suisse qui en total n'en contiennent que soixante neuf mille seize. Je 
dis la partie connue parcequ'cMi n'a pu encore y decouvrir aucune riviire, 
aucun fleuve qui eut son cours vers quelques points de t'ouest, ce qui 
prouve les etats indiens dans cette partie ont encore une trit grandc 
etendue audeli des terres qui nous sont ronnues ; de la suit naturellement, 
tiis Saint Pin, une reflexion que vous pardonnerez & la force de notre 
zeie, qu'il importe in&niment & votre saint6te et au bicn de I'iglise que 
la foi soit prechee i les nations qui sont bonnes parcequ'elles sont pris 
de la nature et qu'elles se convertissent de prochc en proche i la religioa 
de Jesus Christ 

Les indiens, tris Saint Pire, ont divjsi les terres en autant d'itats 
diSerens qu'ils sont de nations, il les ont peuplis de families et dlionimes 
libres, y ont elcvfs des hameaux, des villes et villages, et parmi eux U 
communauli de biens, les devoirs de la fraterniti, le respect, I'obeissaiicc 
aux parens et atix personnes plus agies sont des lois egalement consacreea 
par I'usage et par les rooeurs. 

Cbaque nation possMe >es £tats en tous droits de souveraineti et les 
etats indiens sont absolument diSerens et tout k fait itrangers i ceux de 
I'Amirique, connus sous le ixxa d'Etats Unis i ceux du Canada; natiou 
souveraines, honunes libres, les indiens ne dependent en aucune maniire 
ni du Congress ni du Boi d'Angleterre tii d'aucunes puissances avec <ini 
ils traitent de souveratn i, sooverain, toujours fideles k leurs trattia, 
chacune des nations indiennes cxerce sec guerriers, live ses armies, fait 
la paix et la guerre, et combien il est affligeant, tris Saint Pire, de voir 
les Europeens, pttrce-qti'ili sont en prt^ortion plus nombreux que let 
indiens situis de I'autre coti des lignes AiniriquaJnet, extennioer les chefs, 
massacrer les families indiennes, et envahir leur terres. Le gouvenxment 
civil et religieux que nous leur avoos d<xuiis a pour objet, tris Saint 
Pire, un traiti d'alliance, une confederation intime entre toutes les BatiaB* 
indiennes situfes derriire les Etats Unis, depidi la nation des Oneida, 
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qui pOMide la taottii da fleuve Saint-Laurent et du Uc Ontario jiuqu'l 
celle des Creeks qtn occupemt les derriires de la <jeorgie et de> Florides 
qoi appartiamait i la Cour d'Eipagoe, de proposer i cette Cour I'sdheiion 
ii 1« traits qui ne pmt lui etre que tresagr£ab1e, putsqu'dle aura pour objet 
Is conservation des (tats et des families indiemes qui dans la lid^re seule 
des Amtriquains pcuvent former un corps d'armce de cent mille honunes, 
(^'elle portera plus particuliirement encore sur la defense et la conserva- 
tion des Etats Espagnols, les Florides, la Louisiane etc., dans le continent 
de I'Amirique et des iles y adjacentes qui sont menacto par les Am^ri- 
quaios et qu'elles ne sera de la part de li Cour d'Espagne qu'une extemioa 
de la protection ouverte et du traitf qu'elle a deja fait avec les deux 
nations indiennet dites les Creeks et les Chiroquois qui occupent let 
derriires des Florides, de la Georgie et des Carolines. 

Les nations des Mohawks itablis sur la riviere de ce nom, crile des 
Oneida souverains des terrcs i droit et i gauche du lac auquel ils ont 
donnis leurs nom, celle des Cayougn. des Caskanouray, des Onondaguar 
et des Senecas sont dites par excellence les Six Nations ou les Six 
Pamenses Nations, parcequ'elles ont vaincu pour la cause des Franks 
letir allies et amis toutes les nations indiennes connues. Elles sont sitnies 
entre k 300 et le 305 Acgii de longitude et le 42 et 4<i degri de latitude 
du meridien de Paris ct selon ta maniire de compter indienne, dies com- 
[irennent <ringt quatre ft vingt six raille families. 

La nation des Onddcs situ^ dans les environs du Uc de ce nom, a, 
trb Saint Pirt, sa ville principale au sudest dudit lac; elle est defendue 
par son heureuse situation ct par un bon fort, et est marquee sur les cartes 
anglaises sous le nom d'Oneida Castle. C'est cette nation qui a re^ la 
premise le germe de la civiliution par le gonvemraent civil et religietix 
que nous ltd avons donnas, son example a M suivi il y a un an par les 
cinq aotres fameuses nations indiennes avec les secours spirituels et cenx 
temporels puissjs dans les tresors de chariti qu'il plaira k Votre Sainttij 
de lui procurer. 

Nous leur avons fait edifier une ^lise dans la vilee d'Oneida, nous 
I'avons pourvue de vases sacr£s, de cloches, de livres, et de toutes chosei 
necessaires au service divin; nous en avons fait tme nation agricole en 
lenr donnant avec de boeufs, des chevaux, des charrues et tons les uten- 
siles, d'agriculture, I'exemple de cultiver nous-memes let terrei, le bled, 
le mahis, les patates, le millet, Ic ris, le dianvre. le lin, etc.; et M. le 
Tonnelier de Coulonges, homme plein de m^rite et de bonnes oeuvres, que 
la nation des Oneida et les chefs des Six Nations ont nonun^ Eveqne 
des Oneida et Primal des Six Nations et presentis k Votre Saintjti 
en cette qualiti, a depensi aumoins les deux tiers de sa fortune dans 
les oeuvres de religion et de bienfaisance. II a obtenu de la nation 
des Oneida le renvoi des roinistres, angUcans et presbjtertens comme 
n'atans plus parmi elle ni troupeaux, ce que a tit executi le mois d'avrfl 
1789, et i appeltf aupris de lui deux pretres du Canada poor I'aider dans 
le gonvermnent spirituel de cette nation, jusqu'i I'arrivie de* six capacjns, 
que nous In! conduirons dand trois mois, aussitdl qu'lt aiva pla i votre 
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laintcte faire one reaponte favorable i la nation nouveUement convertie 
et autres qui vont suivre son exemple. 

Lei pires capuchins {raucais 9ont. tris Saint Pere, Its pretres qui con- 
riennent le mieux aux indiens; its lea connaisscnt d^ji et les ainxnt 
extremement ; ils lettr ont donnas le nom de Langues robet, et il seroh 
difficile de faire plut de plaisir & une communauti indienne que de hii 
procnrer tme longue robe; il est i souhaiter que Votre Saintiti veuille 
revetir des charactires de curds et de missionaires apoatoliqiies les rix 
capucins qui vont passer avec nous dans les £tats indiens, et tous les 
autres qui ne tarderont pas i les suivre dans les travaux d'une aussi riche 



Le Ro) d'Espagne est d£ji fondateur d'une fglise superbe, ^Lev^ depuis 
six ans i Newyork; il est bien digne de la religion de la monarque de 
etre aussi de quelque eglise i. edifier chez les nations indiennes et de se 
declarer le btenfaiteur de ces peuples qui peuvent rendre de tris grands 
services i la cour d'Espagne et qui ne marqneront pas de la fa^ i 
I'occasion. La voie du Consul d'Espagne i New York est la plus courte 
et la plus sure. Que Dieu inspirera k votre saint£t£ les moiens les plus 
propres i effectner et k obtenir la coaver»on de les nouveanx peoples 
par les bienfaits des fidiles. 

Tribt du toup Tribe de la Torlue Tribe de Voutts 

Ajestalate Sbovonjhelego Hagoyvownloga 

Hannah- Sodalh Sagoyowntha Konwagalet 

Scanondoe Anth<my Agwilentengwas •• 

On September ii, 1790, Cardinal Antonelli answered to the 
effect that the project had his sympathy, but that the main qoes- 
tion at issue was whether these Indians were within the Diocese 
of Baltimore or that of Quebec The Nuncio was asked to sead 
the fullest possible information, and if it was evident that the 
Oneidas were not subject to either of these two bishops, the 
Cardinal-Prefect would gladly place the supplication before the 
Holy Father, who thanked God on the conversion of so many 
souls, and would gladly do everything necessary to assist them 
in organizing their Church.*^ Nothing further seems to have 
been done in the Oneida project, which has a prominent place 
in the Franco-American ecclesiastical schemes of the time. 
Father Le Toonelier de Coulonges passes from our sight wiUt 

' Mi., Lt., S. JH-40^ 

" VAi., Lrtlen, voL ijS, i. J77: "Da qiunto eipiHi* il luddctlo laaile Mmbta 
dM tool QtMMi popoll MOO pienunenM llbcrl. ni pouino puiUo ippartcnen at agll 
Stati Unlll d« Anwriea si nib provind* dd Ciuda, il die k dob to—t dorrrticmno 
uUo ipiriMile dJpcndare e d>I duotd ttteom dl Baltlmon o da qinlta dl Qodxci I* 
■oiridiiliHie de qiuli *i eiteade per un tntto InuneaH di paeMii" AntDBlBI «tuj>ew 
ttaM tbcT nu7 bdotu to Looitiuul 
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